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ily-grams" are allowed only Tour times dur- 
ing each. 60-day patrol, and there can be no 
replies from the radio-silent, prowling ship. 

The night's realistic training exercise com- 
pleted, the Carver surfaced shortly after mid- 
night. 

Clumps of tiny, phosphorescent sea-crea- 
tures glowed like fireflies, and even Roman 
candles, in the surf, racing across the bow 
as the Carver headed homeward to Norfolk. 

And a lone, leaping dolphin gleamed In 
the ship's light off the port side as the look- 
out, Seaman Robert Abreu, 21, of Westford, 
Mass., confided he was homesick for his fam- 
ily and his girl. 

“My birthday was Oct. 12,” he said, “and 
for the last three years, I've spent it on pa- 
trol.” 

“Tough luck!” the newsman agreed. “But 
at least you have much in common with 
Columbus." 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S ACTIONS IN 
VIETNAM APPROVED BY TWO 
ARIZONA NEWSPAPERS 


HON, JOHN J. RHODES 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , May 10, 1972 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, both of the 
major Phoenix newspapers, the Arizona 
Republic and the Phoenix Gazette, 
printed excellent editorials today re- 
garding President Nixon's most recent 
actions in Southeast Asia. 

I would like to share the wisdom of 
these editorials with my colleagues, and 
suggest we all listen to this reasoned ap- 
proach to the present situation. I there- 
fore, insert both editorials in the Record 
at this point. 

[From the Arizona Republic, May 10, 1972 j 
Nison's Dual Escalation 

President Nixon's speech Monday night un- 
doubtedly escalated American participation 
tn the Vietnam war. What many of the 
President's listeners didn’t realize, however. 
Is that the speech also escalated the drive 
for peace. It probably was the bravest speech 
ever made by an American president, and it 
showed the only course that promises an hon- 
orable end. to the war. 

Mining of North Vietnamese harbors in- 
volves a calculated risk. But it also promises 
to shut off supplies for North Vietnam, and 
85 per cent of the tanks, artillery and guns 
used so effectively by North Vietnam are de- 
livered by ship. 

At the time he announced his block- 
ade of North Vietnam, the President also 
went further than he has ever gone to mees 
the peace demands of the Hanoi government. 

With the complete support of liberal opin- 
ion in this country, Hanoi has repeatedly said 
it would return the American prisoners if the 
United States (a) stopped fighting and (b) 
announced a fixed date by which all Ameri- 
can military forces would be withdrawn from 
Vietnam. K \ • 

Monday night President Nixon said he 
would agree to withdraw all American mili- 
tary forces within four months of (a) the 
return of American prisoners and (b) the 
establishment of an internationally super- 
vised cease-fire. 

So It Is obvious that President Nixon has 
now come very close to accepting the Hanoi 
demands for an end to the war. He threw In 
the blockade for two reasons, it seems to us. 
First, he will have something to bargain with 
if Hanoi agrees to meaningful talks. Second, 
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the South Vietnamese will be in a much 
stronger position to continue the war if 
enemy supplies of oil, tanks, guns, planes 
and ammunition are cut off. 

There is, of course, a risk Involved In order- 
ing the interdiction of enemy supplies within 
the territorial waters of North Vietnam. What 
happens when the first non-combatant 
freighter, say a Russian ship, starts up the 
river ror Haiphong? U.S, planes may bomb 
it, or U.S. ships may warn the Russian cap- 
tain that he is entering a minefield. In either 
case, the supplies will not be delivered and 
the provisions of International law will have 
been complied with. 

The President’s hand was, of course, forced 
by the new missile and artillery attacks on 
American military bases in South Vietnam. 
Had he made no response the 80,000 Ameri- 
can troops still in South Vietnam (most of 
them supply troops) might well have been 
faced with a Dunkerque of appalling propor- 
tions. 

Cutting the Russian arms-*upply to North 
Vietnam ar^ures the American command that 
it can continue Its orderly withdrawal with- 
out running the risk of a slaughter on the 
teaches. To have done less would have made 
President Nixon gtiilty of neglecting his duty 
(1) to the American soldiers still in Viet- 
nam, (2) to the prisoners still being used as 
pawns by the North Vietnamese, and (3) 
to the 17 million South Vietnamese whose 
capture Is the goal of the Communist regime 
of North Vietnam. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, May 9, 1972 J 
To Win the Peace 

When predator nations are on the prowl, 
most often peace can be achieved only by 
fighting for it. 

Or by showing beyond even a fool’s doubt- 
ing the willness to fight. 

America’s Quaker President, whose very 
religion binds him to the cause of peace, 
who has gone the last mile with an arrogant 
enemy in seeking it, who has offered com- 
promises so deeply cutting that they have 
lost him the good will of the far right In his 
own party — this President last night told his 
people, and the people of the whole world, 
that he Intends to fight for peace. 

Not for a false and transient peace born 
of surrender, that could have no other ulti- 
mate end but greater war. 

A peace of honor, bom of respect, sustained 
by strength. 

In President Nixon’s address to the nation 
last night was the Implicit knowledge that 
there are two ways in which a great nation 
can fight. One is to win a victory. The other 
is to win a peace. The first seeks to humble 
and destroy the enemy. The second seeks 
only to bring the enemy to end the fighting. 

By ordering the blockade and mining of 
North Vietnam’s ports and the rail lines 
which bring In war supplies. Mr. Nixon en- 
tered into a great gamble. that the Soviet 
Union would not react aggressively. But by 
going no farther at this time, he signaled to 
anyone who might listen that It is peace he 
seeks — not conquest and not a victory of 
conquest. 

It should not be lost on anyone, and surely 
by now must not be lost upon the Commu- 
nist world, that Mr. Nixon has meant what 
he has said from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration: He does not intend to sur- 
render in this war; he does not Intend to 
stand aside so that our ally can be first 
humiliated, then destroyed. 

In our opinion Mr. Nixon has now done 
what President Kennedy and Johnson should 
have done, each in his turn. 

Left undone in the proper time, it made 
the doing now vastly more difficult. 

But no less necessary. 
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ESCALATION, AMERICAN OPTIONS, 
AND PRESIDENT NIXON'S WAR 
MOVES 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 10, 1972 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am joining with several of my colleagues 
in sponsoring a resolution of impeach- 
ment of President Richard M. Nixon. 

Given the President's actions in re- 
cent days — indeed, over the entire term 
of his office — and given the type of in- 
formation now available about the op- 
tions he faced, I have concluded that he 
is guilty of both unconstitutional pro- 
cedure and of crimes against humanity. 

President Nixon thinks he can get 
away with anything. I do not. The real 
question is whether the Congress will 
justify his contemptuous opinion of it, 
or whether Congress will start doing its 
job. The President fools only himself in 
believing his grandstanding can solve 
problems. Those of us in Congress must 
have a greater sense of reality — and a 
great sense of responsibility both to the 
Americans who are pawns in Mr. Nix- 
on's games, and to the Vietnamese whose 
society we are turning into a smoking 
ruin. 

I am amazed by the cynical irrespon- 
sibility with which the President pre- 
sumes to blackmail the American peo- 
ple. Is he so obsessed with his personal 
prestige and power, is he so removed 
from the human realities of his decisions, 
that he no longer cares how many lives 
he endangers through his cruel and reck- 
less actions? After wantonly exposing 
American troops and installations and 
the lives of American FOW's, he then 
tries to use their endangered position — 
for which he alone is responsible — as a 
weapon to silence criticism. After flount- 
ing international law and daring the 
Russians to forget about their national 
honor, their ability to help their allies, 
their fears of appearing a pitiful, helpless 
giant. I, for one, do not think the Rus- 
sians are more saintly than the Ameri- 
cans — I think they will respond as we 
have, with aggressive belligerence. And . 
their victims will be the same innocent 
people trapped in Indochina. 

In the last year of the Second World 
War, after the Germans knew they were 
defeated, they went on an orgy of kill- 
ing that exceeded the horrors of the 
earlier part of the war, haunting the con- 
science of mankind ever since. This is 
the choice that faces us now. No longer 
able to impose our will in Southeast Asia, 
will our removal be in the same frenzied 
manner? Or will the American^ people 
get down to the job of preventing .the 
needless sacrifice of lives and of preserv- 
ing the sense of honor that is sickened 
by senseles and cruel destruction? 

In the 48 hours since Mr. Nixon made 
his speech to the American public, my 
offices here in Washington and in Cali- 
fornia have been deluged with calls and 
telegrams responding to the President's 
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moves. Of those calls and telegrams, my 
constituents and the Americans from all 
over the Nation who have contacted me 
have opposed the President by a margin 
of over 200 to l. 

This morning I accepted the following 
petition from students at Eastern High 
School here in Washington. I wish to in- 
sert their petition into the Record at this 
point — and, other than saying that I 
fully agree with them, I cannot add any- 
thing at all to this beautiful and elo- 
quent statement by young black 
Americans : 

Eastern* High School Students* Statement 

to Congress Concerning the War in 

Vietnam 

We, the black students of Eastern High 
School in Washington, D.C.. wish to express 
our outrage at President Nixon’s escalation 
of the war, in total disregard of the needs 
of our community. While billions of dollars 
are poured into a genocidal slaughter of our 
brown brothers and sisters in Vietnam, we 
are starved of a decent education seventeen 
blocks from the floors of Congress. While 
so-called 41 Representatives’* express their 
humanitarian concerns for peoples thou- 
sands of miles away, they expose their true 
hypocrisy by closing their eyes to the ghettos 
of Washington, D.C., through which they 
drive to work. 

Now President Nixon asks the same black 
people that he has shown such contempt, 
to support an escalation so dangerous that, 
it can only be seen as an escalation of con- 
tempt for all the world’s poor and powerless 
people. In the past we have said that th \ s 
is not our- war. But make no mistake, we 
will not stand by while President Nixon 
threatens to destroy everything which black 
brothers and sisters have built with sweat 
and blood here and around the world. 

Not only do we refuse to give President 
Nixon the support he requested, it is. our 
duty to assure the world that we will not 
abide his trickery and deceit. The President 
asks for decorum while he gives us drugs. 
He asks for support and gives us the syndi- 
cate. Instead of home rule, we have the rule 
of the night stick and the National Guard. 
The fruits of our education are inflation and 
unemployment. 

We will not fight the President's war. Our 
fight is the survival and improvement of our 
homes, schools, and community. We will not 
allow Nixon’s military-industrial complex 
welfare program to continue. Our answer to 
the President’s appeal is this, “better to 

bring the troops home than to bring the war 
home.” 


For the sake of those young students, 
and for the sake of all humanity in this 
time of ultimate madness, I believe it is 
imperative that, the Congress and the 
public be fully informed as to the nature 
of the decisions made by the President 
in taking the type of actions that he has. 

I have made a careful analysis of the 
studies used in providing the President 


ment proceedings be taken against Mr. 
Nixon. I am now inserting into the Rec- 
ord those studies: 

Vietnam Questions 

ENVIRONMENT OP NEGOTIATIONS 

1. Why is the DRV in Paris? What is the 
evidence? 

(Among the hypotheses: 

a. Out of weakness, to accept a face-saving 
formula for defeat. 

b. To negotiate the withdrawal of U\S. 
(and NVA) force, and/or a compromise polit- 
ical settlement, giving a chance for NLP vic- 
tory in the South. 

c. To give the XJ.S. a face-saving way to 
withdraw. 

d. To undermine the GVN and U.S./GVN 
relations, and to relieve U’JS. military pres- 
sure in both North and South Vietnam. 

e. Out of desire to end the losses and costs 
of war on the best terms attainable.) 

2. What is the nature of evidence, and how 
adequate is it. underlying competing views 
(as in the most recent T5 te on this subject, 
with its dissenting footnotes) of the impact 
of various outcomes in Vietnam within 
Southeast Asia? 

3. How soundly-based is the common belief 
that H a n oi is under active pressure with re- 
spect to the Paris negotiations from Moscow 
(for) and Peking (against) ? Is it clear that 
either Moscow or Peking believe they have, 
or are willing to use, significant leverage on 
Hanoi’s policies? What is the nature of evi- 
dence, other than public or private official 
statements? 

4. How sound is our knowledge of the exist- 
ence and significance of stable “Moscow” and 
“Peking” factions within the Hanoi leader- 
ship, as distinct, for example, from shifting 
factions, all of whom recognize the need to 
balance off both allies? How much do we 
know, in general, of intraparty disputes and 
personalities within Hanoi? 

nva/vc 

5. What is the evidence supporting vari- 
ous hypotheses, and the overall adequacy of 
evidence, relating to the following questions: 

a. Why did NVA units leave South Viet- 
nam last summer and fall? 

b. Did the predicted “third- wave offensive” 
by the NVA/VC actually take place? If so, 
why did it not achieve greater success? 

c. Why are VC guerrillas and local forces 
now relatively dormant? 

(Among the hypotheses: 1) response to 
VC/NVA battle losses, forcing withdrawal or 
passivity; 2) to put diplomatic pressure on 
TLS. to move to substantive talks in Paris; 3) 
to prepare for future operations; and/or 4) 
pressure of UJS. and allied operations.) 

6. What rate of NVA/VC attrition would 
outrun their ability to replenish by infiltra- 
tion and recruitment, as currently calcu- 
lated? Do present operations achieve this? If 
not, what force levels and other conditions 
would be necessary? Is there any evidence 
they are concerned about continuing heavy 
losses? 

7. To what relative extent do the XUS./ 
RVNAF and the NVA/VC share In the con- 
trol and the rate of VC/NVA attrition; i.e., 
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8. What controversies persist on the esti- 
mate of VC Order of Battle; in particular, on 
the various categories of guerrilla forces and 
Infrastructure? On VC recruiting, and man- 
power pool? What Is the evidence for differ- 
ent estimates, and what Is the overall ade- 
quacy of evidence? 

9. What are NVA/VC capabilities for 
launching a large-scale offensive, with “dra- 
matic” results (even if taking high casual- 
ties and without holding objectives long) , in 
the next six months? (e.g., an offensive 
against one or more cities, or against most 
newly “pacified” hamlets.) How adequate is 
the evidence? 

10. What are the main channels for mili- 
tary supplies for the NVA/VC forces in 
SVN, (e.g.. Cambodia and/or the Laotian 
panhandle) ? What portion of these supplies 
come in through Sihanoukville? 

A. What differences of opinion exist con- 
cerning extent of RVNAF improvement and 
what is evidence underlying different views? 
(e.g.. compare recent CIA memo with MACV 
views.) For example: 

a. Which is the level of effective, mobile, 
offensive operations? What results are thev 
achieving? 

b. What is the actual level of “genuine” 
small-unit action in ARVN, RF and PF: i.e., 
actions that would typically be classed as 
such within the XJB. Army, and in particular, 
offensive ambushes and patrols? How much 
has this changed? 

c. How much has the officer selection and 
promotion system, and the quality of leader- 
ship, actually changed over the years (as dis- 
tinct from changes In paper ‘‘programs”) ? 
How many junior officers hold commissions 
(in particular, battlefield commissions from 
NCO rank) despite lack of a high school 
diploma? 

d. What known disciplinary action has 
resulted from ARVN looting of civilians in 
the past year (for example, the widespread 
looting that took place last spring)? * 

e. To what extent have past “anti-deser- 
tion” decrees and efforts lessened rate of 


with information to make his decisions *° wtLat e2rtent - m terms ot our tactical ex- 
and, after dome so. it is nlear tn ™ that perience. can heavy losses persistently be im- 


and, after doing so, it is clear to me that 
in each ai\d ^very instance the President 
has been swayed only by the powerful 
influences of the narrow-minded mili- 
tary establish m ent. Time after time, 
when views of -the military differed with 
those of other experts, the President 
would completely disregard those con- 
flicting opinions and go with what the 
militarists wanted. 

To give my colleagues an idea of the 
background to decisions — and why I be- 
lieve it is imperative that the impeach- 


posed on VC/NVA forces, despite their possi- 
ble intention to limit casualties by avoiding 
contact? 

(Among the hypotheses: 

a. Contact is predominantly at VC tactical 
initiative, and we cannot reverse this; VC 
need suffer high casualties only so long as 
they are willing to accept them, in seeking 
contact; or 

b. Current VC/NVA loss rates can be main- 
tained by present forces — as increased 

by Y additional forces — whatever the DRV/ 
VC choose to do, short of further major with- 
drawal.) 


desertion; why has the rate recently been 
increasing to new highs? 

f. What success are the RF and PF having 
In providing local security and reducing VC 
controL and influence in rural populations? 

11. To what extent could RVNAF — as It 
is now — handle the VC (Main Force, local 
forces, guerrillas) , with or without T7JS. com- 
bat support to All RVNAF deficiencies, if all 
NVA units were withdrawn: . 

a>. If VC still had Northern fillers. 

b. If all Northerners (but not regroupees) 
were withdrawn. 

12. To what extent could RVNAF — as it Id 
now — also handle a sizeable level of NVA 
forces: 

a. With U.S. air and artillery support. 

b. With above and also U.S. ground forces 
in reserve. 

c. Without UJS. direct support, but with 
increased RVNAF artillery and air capacity? 

13. What, in various views, are the required 
changes — in RVNAF command, organization, 
equipment, training and incentives, in politi- 
cal environment, in logistical support, Si T7B. 
modes of influence — for making RVNAF ade- 
quate to the tasks cited in questions 9 and 
10 above? How long would this take? What 
are the practical obstacles $o these changes, 
and what new IT.S. moves would be needed to 
overcome these? 

PACIFICATION 

14. How much, and where, has the security 
situation and the balance of influence be- 
tween the VC and NLF actually changed in 
the countryside over time, contrasting the 
present to such benchmarks as end-61, end- 
63, end-65, end-67? What are the best indica- 
tors of such change, or lack of it? What fac- 
tors have been mainly responsible for such 
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change as has occurred? Why has there not 
been more? 

15. What are the reasons for expecting 
more change in the countryside in the next 
two years than in past intervals? What are 
the reasons for not expecting more? What 
changes in RVNAF, GVN, U.3., and VC prac- 
tices and adaptiveness would be needed to 
increase favorable change in security and 
control? How likely are such changes. Indi- 
vidually and together; what are the ob- 
stacles? 

16. What proportion of the rural popula- 
tion must be regarded as “subject to signif- 
icant VC presence and Influence’*? (How 
should hamlets rated as “C" in the Hamlet 
Evaluation System — the largest category — be 
regarded In this respect?) In particular, what 
proportion in the provinces surrounding Sai- 
gon? How much has this changed? 

17. What number or verified numbers of 
the Communist political apparatus (l.e. Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary Party members, the hard- 
core “infrastructure 1 ’) have been arrested or 
killed in the past year? How many of these 
were cadre or higher than village level? What 
proportion do these represent of total PRP 

membership, and how much — and how long 

had the apparatus been disrupted? 

18. What are the reasons for believing that 
current and future efforts at “rooting out” 
hard-core infrastructure will be — or will not 
be — more successful than past efforts? For 
example, for believing that collaboration 
among the numerous Vietnamese intelligence 
agencies will be markedly more thorough 
than in the past? What are the side-effects, 
e.g., on Vietnamese opinion, of anti-infra- 
struoture campaigns such as the current 

accelerated effort,’’ along with their lasting 
effect on hard-core apparatus? 

19. How adequate is our information on 
the overall scale and incidence of damage to 
civilians by air and artillery, and looting 
and misbehavior by RVNAF? 

20. To what extent do recent changes in 
com ma nd and administration affecting the 
country-side represent moves to improve 
competence, as distance from replacement of 
one clique by another? What is the basis of 
Judgment? What Is the impact of the recent 
removal of minority-group province and dis- 
trict officials (Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, Monta- 
gnard) in their respective areas. 

politics 

21. How adequate is our information , and 
what is It based upon, concerning; 

a. Attitudes of Vietnamese elites not now 
closely aligned with the GVN (e.g., religious 
leaders, professors, youth leaders, profes- 
sionals, union leaders, village notables) to- 
wards: Participation — if offered — in the 
GVN; the current legitimacy and accepta- 
bility of the GVN; like -wise (given “peace") 
for the NLP or various “neutralist" coali- 
tions; towards XJJS. intent, as they interpret 
it (e.g., U.S. plans for ending the war, per- 
ceived TT.S. alignments with particular in- 
dividuals and forces within Vietnam, TLS. 
concern for various Vietnamese interests). 

b. Patterns of existent political align- 
ments within GVN/RVNAF and outside It — 
reflecting family ties, corruption, officers* 
class, secret organizations and parties, re- 
ligious and regional background — as these 
bear upon behavior with respect to the war, 
the NLF, reform and broadening of the 
GVN, and responses to TTJ3. Influence and 
intervention. 

22. What Is the_ evidence on the pros- 
pects— and on what changes in conditions 
and TJJS. policies would Increase or decrease 
them— for changes In the GVN toward: (a) 
broadening of the government to include 
participation of all significant non-Com- 
muuist regional and religious groupings (at 
province and district levels, a 3 well as cabi- 
net); (b) stronger emphasis, in selections 
and promotion of officers and officials, on 
competence and performance (as in the 
Communist Vietnamese system) as distinct 
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from considerations of famil y, corruption, 
and social (e.g. f educational) background, 
and support of the GVN, as evidenced, e.g., 
by reduced desertion, by willing alignment of 
religious, provincial and other leaders with 
the GVN, by the wide cooperation with anti- 
corruption and pro -efficiency drives. 

23. How critical, in various views. Is each 
of the changes in question 22 above to pros- 
pects of attaining — at current, reduced or 
Increased levels of U\S. military effort — 
either “victory," or a strong non-Communlst 
political role after a compromise settlement 
of hostilities? What are views of the risks 
attendant to making these changes, or at- 
tempting them; and, to the extent that U.S. 
influence Is required, on U.S. practical 
ability to move prudently and effectively in 
this direction? What is the evidence? 

TT.S. OPERATIONS 

24. How do military deployment and tactics 
today differ from those of 6-12 months ago? 
What are reasons for changes* and what has 
this impact been? 

25. In what different ways (including In- 
novations In organization) might U.S. force- 
levels be reduced to various levels, while 
minimizing Impact on combat capability? 

26. What is the evidence on the scale of 
effect of B-52 attacks In producing VC/N VA 
casualties? In disrupting VC/N VA opera- 
tions? How valid are estimates of overall 
effect? 

27. What effect is the Laotian interdiction 
bombing having: 

a. In reducing the capacity of the enemy 
logistic system? 

b. In destroying material in transit? 

28. With regard to the bombing of North 
Vietnam : 

a. What evidence was there on the signifi- 
cance of the principal strains imposed on the 
DRV (e.g., in economic disruption, extra 
manpower demands, transportation block- 
ages, population morale) ? 

b. What was the level of logistical through- 
put through the Southern province of NVN 
just prior to the November bombing halt? To 
what extent did this level reflect the results 
of the T7.S. bombing campaign? 

c. To what extent did Chinese and Soviet 
aid relieve pressure on Hanoi? 

d. What are current views on the propor- 
tion of war-essential Imports that could come 
into NVN over the rail or road lines from 
China, even if all Imports by sea were denied 
and a strong effort even made to interdict 
ground transport? What Is the evidence? 

e. What action has the DRV taken to reduce 
the vulnerability and Importance of Hanoi as 
a population and economic center (e.g„ 
through population evacuation and economic 
dispersal) ? 

Summary op Responses to NSSM 1 . — The 
Situation in Vietnam 

The responses to the questions posed re- 
garding Viet nam show agreement on some 
matters as well as very substantial differ- 
ences of opinion within the U.S. Government 
on many aspects of the Vietnam situation. 
While there are some divergencies on the 
facts, the sharpest differences arise In the 
Interpretation of those facts, the relative 
weight to be given them, and the implica- 
tions to be drawn. In addition, there remain 
certain areas where our information remains 
inadequate. 

There is general agreement, assuming we 
follow our current strategy, on the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The GVN and allied position in Viet- 
nam has been strengthened recently in many 
respects. 

(2) The GVN has improved its political 
position, but it is not certain that the GVN 
and other non-communist groups will be 
able to survive a peaceful competition with 
the NLF for political power in South Viet- 
nam. 
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(3) The RVNAF alone cannot now, or in 
the foreseeable future, stand up to the cur- 
rent North Vlecnamese-Vlet Cong forces. 

(4) The enemy have suffered some reverses 
but they have not changed their essential 
objectives and they have sufficient strength 
to pursue these objectives. We are not at- 
tritlng his forces faster than he can recruit 
or infiltrate. 

(5) The enemy is not in Farts primarily 
out of weakness. 

The disagreements within these param- 
eters are reflected In two schools in the gov- 
ernment with generally consistent member- 
ship. The first school, which we will call 
Group A, usually includes MACV, CINCPAC, 
JCS and Embassy Saigon, and takes a hope- 
ful view of current and future prospects la 
Vietnam within the parameters mentioned. 
The second school. Group B, usually includes 
OSD, CIA and (to a lesser extent) State, and 
Is decidedly more skeptical about the present 
and pessimistic about the future. There are, 
of course, disagreements within agencies 
across the board or on specific Issues. 

As illustration, these schools line up as fol- 
lows on some of the broader questions: 

In explaining reduced enemy military 
presence and activities, Group A gives great- 
er relative weight to allied military pressure 
than does Group B. 

The improvements in RVNAF are con- 
sidered much more significant by Group A 
than Group B. 

Group A underlines advancements in the 
pacification program, while Group B is 
skeptical both of the evaluation system used 
to measures progress and of the solidity of 
recent advances. 

In looking at the political scene. Group A 
accents recent Improvements while Group B 
highlights remaining obstacles and the rela- 
tive strength of the NLF. 

Group A assigns much greater effective- 
ness to bombing in Vietnam and Laos than 
Group B. 

Following is a summary of the major con- 
clusions and disagreements about each of 
six broad areas with regard to Vietnam: the 
negotiating environment, enemy capabilities, 
RVNAF capabilities, pacification. South Viet- 
namese politics, and TLS. military opera- 
tions. Attached (at Tabs A-F) are summaries 
of the individual questions asked of the vari- 
ous agencies. 

1. NEGOTIATING ENVIRONMENT 

(Questions 1-4) 

There Is general UJS. government agree- 
ment that Hanoi is in Paris for a variety of 
motives but not primarily out of weakness; 
that Hanoi is charting a course Independent 
of Moscow, which favors negotiations, and of 
Peking, which opposes them; and that our 
knowledge of possible political factions 
among North Vietnamese leaders Is extreme- 
ly imprecise. There continues wide disagree- 
ment about the Impact on Southeast Asia 
of various outcomes in Vietnam. 

Why is the DRV in Paris? 

Various possible North Vietnamese motives 
for negotiating are discussed, and there Is 
agreement that the DRV Is in Paris for 
mixed reasons. No U\S. agency responding to 
the questions believes that the primary rea- 
son the DRV Is in Paris is weakness. All con- 
sider it unlikely that Hanoi came to Paris 
either to accept a face-saving formula for 
defeat or to give the TJ.S. a face-saving way 
to withdraw. There is agreement that Hanoi 
has been subject to heavy military pressure 
and that a desire to end the losses and costs 
of war was an element in Hanoi’s decision. 
The consensus is that Hanoi believes that 
it can persist long enough to obtain a rela- 
tively favorable negotiated compromise. The 
respondents agree that the DRV is in Paris 
to negotiate . withdrawal of UJS. forces, to 
undermine GVN and USG relations and to 
provide a better chance for FV victory in the 
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South. State believes that Increased doubt 
about winning the war through continued 
military and International political pressure 
also played a major role. Hanoi’s ultimate 
goal of a unified Vietnam under its control 
has not changed. 

Vietnam Impact on Southeast Asia 

There continues to be a sharp debate be- 
tween and within agencies about the effect of 
the outcome In Vietnam on other nations. 
The most recent NIE on this subject (NIE 
50-68) tended to downgrade the so-called 
“domino theory.” It states that a settlement 
which would permit the Communists to take 
control of the Government In South Viet- 
Nam, not immediately but within a year or 
two, would be likely to bring Cambodia and 
Laos into Hanoi’s orbit at a fairly early state, 
butt that these developments would not nec- 
essarily unhinge the rest of Asia. 

The NTE dissenters believe that an unfav- 
orable settlement would stimulate the Com- 
munists to become more active elsewhere and: 
that it will be difficult to resist making some 
accommodation to the pressure than gen- 
erated. They believe, in contrast to the Esti- 
mate, these adjustments would be relatively 
small and insensitive to subsequent U.S. 
policy. 

Factors entering into the Judgments are 
estimates of ( X ) Hanoi’s and Peking’s behav- 
ior after the settlement; (2) U.S. posture In 
the regions; (3) Asian leaders* estimates of 
future U.S. policy; (4) the reactions of the 
area’s non-Communist leaders to the out- 
come in Viet-Nam; (5) vulnerabilities of the 
various governments to insurgency or sub- 
version; and (6) the strengths of opposition 
groups within each state. 

The assessments rest more on Judgments 
and assumptions than on tangible and con- 
vincing evidence, and there are major dis- 
agreements within the same Department. 
Within the Defense Department, OSD and 
DIA support the conclusions of the NIE, 
while Army, Navy and Air Force Intelligence 
dissent. Within State, the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence supports the NIE while the East Asian 
Bureau dissents. 

Both the majority and the dissenters reject 
the view that an unfavorable settlement in 
Viet-Nam will Inevitably be followed by Com- 
munist takeovers outside Indo China, 

Indeed, even the dissenters, by phrasing 
the adverse results in terms such as “prag- 
matic adjustments'* by the Thais and “some 
means of accommodation" leave It unclear 
how injurious the adverse effects would be 
to UJ5. security. 

Moscow and Peking Influence 

There Is general governmental agreement 
on this question. Peking opposes negotiations 
while Moscow prefers an early negotiated 
settlement bn terms as favorable as pos- 
sible to Hanoi. Neither Peking nor Moscow 
have exerted heavy pressure on Hanoi 
and for various reasons they are unlikely to 
do so, although their military and economic 
assistance give them important leverage. CIA 
notes that “in competing for Infl uence Peking 
and Moscow tend to cancel out each other." 
For its own reasons, Hanoi's tendency in the 
last year has been in the Soviet direction. 
However, the Hanoi leadership Is charting it 3 
own independent course. 

v H&noi Leadership Factions 

There is agreement that knowledge of the 
existence and significance of possible fac- 
tions within J;he Hanoi leadership is Impre- 
cise. There are differences of opinion within 
the leadership on tactics as opposed to ulti- 
mate objectives but there are not stable 
“Moscow** and “Peking" factions. The Hanoi 
leadership will form different alignments on 
different Issues. The attempts by the agencies 
to ascertain the position of various North 
Vietnamese leaders on specific Issues shows 
the Imprecision of our Information and anal- 
ysis. For example, different agencies set forth 


sharply conflicting identifications of the 
position of individual leaders such as Glap 
on particular questions. 

2. THE ENEMY 

(Questions 5-10) 

Analyses of various enemy tactics and 
capabilities reveal both significant agree- 
ments and sharp controversies within the 
Government. Among the major points of 
consensus ; 

A combination of military press ur es and 
political tactics explains recent enemy with- 
drawals and lower levels of activity. 

Under current rules of engagement, the 
enemy's manpower pool and infiltration capa- 
bilities can outlast allied attrition efforts 
indefinitely. 

The enemy basically controls both side’s 
casualty rates. 

The enemy can still launch major offen- 
sives, although not at Tet levels, or, prob- 
ably, with equally dramatic effect. 

Major controversies include: 

CIA and State assign" much higher figures 
to the VC Order of Battle than MACV, and 
they include additional categories of VC/NLF 
organization. 

MACV/ JCS and Saigon consider Cambodia 
(and specifically Sihanoukville ) an important 
enemy supply channel while CIA disagrees 
strongly. 

Recent Enemy Activties 

Military pressures and political considera- 
tions are viewed as responsible for the with- 
drawal of some North Vietnamese uni ts into 
Cambodian and Laotian sanctuaries during 
the summer and fall of 1968. Military factors 
included heavy enemy losses, effective allied 
tactics, material shortages, and bad weather. 
Political factors centered on enemy efforts to 
make a political virtue out of a military 
necessity in a talk-fight strategy to influence 
the Paris negotiations, and the enemy's em- 
phasis on the establishment of "Liberation 
Committees’* throughout the South Viet- 
namese countryside. 

The enemy undertook a third-wave of- 
fensive during the week of August 17. At a 
cost of 5,500 enemy KIA, the enemy tripled 
the number of his attacks to 300 per week 
and his assaults during the second half of 
August nearly equalled the level of his 
"second-wave" offensive in May. Prisoners 
and captured documents reported the goal 
of achieving a general uprising and over- 
throw of the GVN. The lack of greater suc- 
cess was attributed to : the enemy's economy- 
of -forces tactics; his desire to demonstrate 
Initiative but at reduced risk; effective UB. 
spoiling actions and Increased Intelligence; 
and the continuing deterioration of enemy 
Post-Tet capabilities in terms of quality of 
men and officers and lack of training. 

All evaluators except the Department of 
State and Embassy Saigon state that VC 
guerrillas and local forces are not relatively 
dormant and that levels of harassment and 
terror remain high. However, the Embassy 
notes “the current low level of guerrilla and 
local forces activity." and State agrees there 
has been a “relative decline." Both agree that 
among the reasons are the heavy casualty 
rates, manpower problems and loss of cadres. 
But according to Embassy evaluators the 
main factor is that "The VC are husbanding 
their resources to give themselves the option 
of a ‘climaxing* offensive." State notes that 
to support the VC counter-pacification cam- 
paign and their “Liberation Committees," 
"the Communists may feel that a demon- 
strably strong blow against the pacification 
program would have wide repercussions par- 
ticularly at a time of optimistic Allied claims 
about pacification successes." 

NVN/VC Manpower 

It is generally agreed that the NVN/VC 
manpower pool is sufficiently large to meet 
the enemy's replenishment needs over an 
extended period of time within the frame- 


work of current rules of engagement. Ac- 
cording to the JCS. "The North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong have access to sufficient man- 
power to meet their replenishment needs 

even at the high 1968 loss rate of some 291,- 
000 — for at least the next several years 
Present operations are not outrunning the 
enemy’s ability to replenish by recruitment 
or infiltration." Enemy losses of 291,000 in 
1968 were roughly balanced by infiltration 
and recruitment of 298,000. North Vietna- 
mese manpower assets include 1.8 million 
physically fit males aged 14-34 of whom 
45% are In the regular forces (475,000) and 
paramilitary (400,000) forces. 120,000 physi- 
cally fit males reach draft age each year and 

200.000 military and labor personnel have 
been freed by the bombing half from de- 
fensive work. The potential manpower pool 
in SVN is estimated at half a million men 
and recruitment, while down, is running at 
approximately 3,500 per month. Enemy 
maintenance of the current commitment of 

300.000 new men per year requires that the 
Allies inflict losses of 25,000 KIA per month, 
or 7,000 more than the current rate. MACV 
considers current Allied force levels ade- 
quate to inflict such casualties if the enemy 
chooses to engage. 

The enemy’s employment of economy of 
forces tactics since the fall of 1968 and in- 
telligence evidence reflect the enemy’s con- 
cern about his 1968 level of losses, which if 
continued another year would mean nearly 
100% yearly attrition of his full-time fight- 
ers and nearly total North Vletnamization of 
local fighting forces in South Vietnam. He 
is Judged unlikely to undertake the heavy 
losses of a major offensive unless he believes 
he could thereby achieve a breakthrough in 
Allied will-power in Vietnam or Paris. Tet, 
without a VC/NVA offensive on the scale 
of Tet 1968, the JCS believe "It will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult in 1969 for allied forces 
to attrite the enemy at 1968 levels." 

Control of NVA/VC Attrition 

There is general agreement with the JCS 
statement, "The enemy, by the type action 
he adopts, has the predominant share In de- 
termining enemy attrition rates." Three 
fourths of the battles are at the enemy's 
choice of time, place, type and duration. 
CIA notes that less than one percent of 
nearly two million Allied small unit opera- 
tions conducted in the last two years resulted 
In contact with the enemy and, when ARVN 
is surveyed, the percentage drops to one 
tenth of one per cent. With his safe havens 
In Laos and Cambodia and with carefully 
chosen tactics, the enemy has been able dur- 
ing the last four years to double his combat 
forces, double the level of infiltration and 
increase the scale and Intensity of the main 
force war even while bearing heavy casualties. 

VC Order of Battle 

Considerable disagreement is evidenced 
concerning the estimates of Viet Cong order 
of battle, the categories of guerrilla forces, 
recruiting manpower pool and quality of the 
data. MACV Includes only enemy personnel 
engaged in offensive military actions and 
estimates enemy strength at 327,000. More- 
over, CIA and State consider categories of 
paramilitary and administrative service to be 
Indispensable to the enemy’s military effort 
and population control and extrapolate a 
total range of 435,000-595,000 men. State, 
noting that the MACV estimate results from 
adding up so-called "hard" field intelligence 
figures for main force, local and guerrilla 
forces, believes CIA's extrapolation is devel- 
oped more realistically from the totality of 
evidence. OSD presents both MACV and CIA 
estimates, pointing out that the differences 
in overall strength presented by the two 
are not sufficient to cause a change in over- 
all strategy (though, as CIA notes, they 
could have a bearing on peace terms). 

Recruiting figures vary for reasons similar 
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to the divergencies on strength. Monthly 
VC recruitment is estimated at 8.500 in 1966. 
7,500 in 1967. double the 1967 rate during 
the first quarter of 1968 and dropping sharply 
after the Tec offensive to approximately 3.500 
per month. CIA estimates a smaller drop 
than MACV. Saigon reports that the last 
six months reflect a reduced level of re- 
cruitment, citing as evidence GVN expan- 
sion, reduction in VC standards, VC attempts 
to improve existing cadre, increased use of 
NVA fillers in VC units, and GVN mobiliza- 
tion effectiveness. 

NVA/ VC Capabilities for a Large-Scale 
Offensive 

All agree that (as recent events have 
borne out) the enemy has a capability for a 
large scale offensive against cities, bases and/ 
or villages in the Accelerated Pacification 
Program if he wishes to bear the heavy 
casualties that would result. Allied counter- 
measures and preemptive capabilities make 
It highly unlikely that such an attack would 
have an impact on the scale of the Tet offen- 
sive of 1968. Further, the enemy would have 
to weigh the effect of such an offensive on 
the Paris talks and on the risk of touching 
off a resumption of bombing in North Viet- 
nam. 

NVA/VC Supply Channels 

There is general agreement that the main 
channels for military supplies reaching 
enemy forces in the northern areas of 
South Vietnam (I, n, and a part of HI Corps) 
are the Laos Panhandle and the DMZ. Con- 
siderable disagreement exists as to the chan- 
nel of supplies for the southern part of South 
Vietnam (part of m and all of IV Corps). 
MACV. CINPAC. JCS and Embassy point to 
Cambodia. MACV believes that no large ship- 
ments of ordnance are coming into IV Corps 
via Laos and that Cambodia has during the 
last two years become a major source of 
supplies for this region, with 10,000 tons of 
arms going through Sihanoukville to the bor- 
der between October 1967 and September 
1968. CIA diagrees strongly, especially with 
regard to the importance of Sihanoukville. It 
estimates that the external resupply re- 
quirement of IV Corps is three tons of com- 
bat-related material a day and that this 
comes across two Cambodian border points 
and the South China sea coast of South Viet- 
nam. CIA notes numerous factors which it 
believes cast doubt on the Importance of the 
Sihanoukville channel. 

OSD summarizes without comment the na- 
tional level CIA/DIA estimates for total 
enemy external daily supply requirements of 
80 tons: 34 tons come from Laos, 14 tons 
across the DMZ, and 32 tons from Cambodia 
(of which 29 tons Involve mainly food and 
other non-combatant goods) . 

3. THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE ARMED FORCES 

(Questions 10A-13) 

■ The emphatic differences between TLS. 
agencies on the RVNAF outweigh the points 
of agreement. There Is consensus that the 
RVNAF is getting larger, better equipped and 
somewhat more effective. And all agree that 
it could not now, or In the foreseeable future, 
handle both the VC and sizeable NVA forces 
without US. combat support. On other major 
points there is vivid controversy. The mili- 
tary community gives much greater weight 
to RVNAF statistical improvements while 
OSD and CIA highlight remaining obstacles, 
with OSD being the most pessimistic. Para- 
doxically, MACV/CINCPAC/JCS see RVNAF 
as being less capable against the VC alone 
than does CIA. 

RVNAF Capabilities Against the Enemy 

The Vietnamese Armed Forces (RVNAF) 
are being increased in size and re-equipped to 
improve their ground combat capability. The 
best measure of this Improvement Is the 
RVNAF's expected performance against & 
given enemy threat. However, there Is 


paradoxical divergence In agency views on 
the RVNAF ability to handle the internal 
VC threat without U.S. assistance. State 
(both EA and INR) and CIA — who generally 
rate RVNAF improvement and effectiveness 
lowest among the respondents, and who ac- 
cept the highest estimates of overall VC 
strength — believe that, “Without any U.S. 
support . . . ARVN would at least be able to 
hold its own and make some progress against 
the VC unsupported by the NVA” (i.e. the VC 
without NVA fillers, though with re- 
group ees). 

In contrast is the view of MACV/CINCFAC/ 
JCS. who rate RVNAF improvement and ef- 
fectiveness highest, who accept the lowest 
estimates of VC armed strength and who 
(unlike CIA and State) do not consider VC 
irregular forces to be part of the VC military 
threat. But the military community believes 
that without U.S. comba* support, in oppos- 
ing VC main and local forces with any NVA 
units or fillers, RVNAF “would have to reduce 
the number of offensive operajipns and adopt 
more of a defensive posture,” resulting in 
“loss of control by the Government of Viet- 
nam over substantial rural areas.” Thus, 
MACV/CINCPAC/JCS believe that RVNAF 
would not be able to cope with purely indig- 
enous VC forces without U.S. combat sup- 
port until the completion of the moderniza- 
tion program in 1972. 

OSD, however, believes that a number of 
major reforms are required, in addition to 
the current modernization program, If this 
goal is to be met. “It is unlikely that the 
RVNAF, as presently organized and led, will 
ever constitute an effective political or mili- 
tary counter to the Viet Cong.” 

All agencies agree that RVNAF could not, 
either now or even when fully modernized, 
handle both the VC and a sizable level of 
NVA forces without UB. combat support in 
the form of air. helicopters, artillery, logis- 
tics and some ground forces. 

RVNAF improvements 

There is consensus that RVNAF forces are 
now much larger (826,000) than in Decem- 
ber 1967 (743,000) and will be further in- 
creased to 876,000. with the greatest Increases 
in manpower given to the Popular and Re- 
gional Forces needed for local security. The 
RVNAF is also better equipped. All regular 
combat units have Ml 6 rifles and are begin- 
ning to receive increases In their own ar- 
tillery and helicopter support. Militia 
(393,000 of the total RVNAF strength In De- 
cember 1968) have 100,000 M16 rifles and are 
scheduled to receive 150,000 more in 1969. 
MACV has stepped up his training efforts by 
forming 353 mobile teams in 1968 to train 
and advise the militia. 

Moreover, all agencies agree that overall 
RVNAF capabilities, number of operations 
and effectiveness increased during 1968. Data 
presents a mixed picture in some areas, but 
it is clear that the larger number of enemy 
killed by RVNAF resulted from better ef- 
fectiveness (more kills per 1000 troops), 
along with higher kill ratios, as well as in- 
creased force size. In spite of these statistical 
improvements (which CIA in particular finds 
unreliable indicators), RVNAF is best 
thought of as a force which enlarged Its con- 
tribution In 1968 within a total allied effort 
which also expanded. The modernization 
program. Just beginning to have a high im- 
pact on the field, promises that results will 
continue to Increase so long as RVNAF re- 
ceives backbone in the form of a UjS. ground 
combat presence. 

RVNAF problems 

RVNAF faces severe motivation, leader- 
ship and desertion problems. The officer prob- 
lem is mixed in politics and little has been 
done to correct it. Poor leadership and mo- 
tivation contributes to regular ground com- 
bat forces deserting (net) at an annual rate 
of 34% of their strength (gross rate y 3 of the 


divisions Is more than 50%). Total RVNAF 
desertions (net) are equivalent to losing one 
ARVN division per month. 

Thus, OSD does not believe that current 
expansion and reequipment programs are 
sufficient to make RVNAF into an effective 
fighting force because major political and 
military actions are required that are not 
now emphasized. OSD considers essential 
action to recognize and reward combat lead- 
ership and development of a favorable atti- 
tude by the military towards their own peo- 
ple which will result in acceptance and sup- 
port of the government by its citizens.* 

JCS, CINCPAC, MACV and State feel that, 
without such changes, RVNAF is making rea- 
sonable progress toward development as a 
self-sufficient force able to hold it 3 own 
against an internal VC threat. OSD and CIA 
feel that RVNAF Is making limited progress 
and many of RVNAF's weaknesses are un- 
corrected. 

OSD suggests the possibility of cutting 
costs and US losses by reducing US forces as 
RVNAF reaches milestones in the moderniza- 
tion program. This plan is contingent on the 
enemy force stabilizing at a reduced level of 
threat. A plan to withdraw one US division 
during mid- 1969 has been discussed with 
President Thieu. who responded favorably. 
Allied troop reductions are dependent on 
progress in RVNAF improvement, changes In 
enemy forces and a manageable battlefield 
and pacification situation in South Vietnam. 

4. PACIFICATION 

(Questions 14-20) 

Two well-defined and divergent views 
emerged from the agencies on the pacifica- 
tion situation in South Vietnam. One view 
is held by MACV and Embassy Saigon and 
endorsed by CINCPAC and JCS. The other 
view Is that of OSD, CIA and State. The two 
views are profoundly different in terms of 
factual Interpretation and policy implica- 
tions. Both views agree on the nature of the 
problem, that is, the obstacles to improve- 
ment and complete success. What distin- 
guishes one view from the other is each's 
assessment of the magnitude of the problem, 
and the likelihood that obstacles will be 
overcome. 

27ie Two Views 

The first group, consisting of MACV JCS 
Saigon, maintains that “at the present time, 
the security situation is better than any. time 
during period in question,” i.e., 1961-1968. 
MACV cites a “dramatic change in the secu- 
rity situation,” and finds that the GVN con- 
trols three-fourths of the population. JCS 
suggests that the GVN will control 90% of 
the population in 1969. The second group, 
OSD, CIA, State, on the other hand, is more 
cautious and pessimistic; their view is not 
inconsistent with another Tet-offensive-llke 
shock in the countryside, for example, wiping 
out the much-touted gains of the 1968 
Accelerated Pacification Program, or with 
more gradual erosion. Representing the latter 
view, OSD arrives at the following conclu- 
sions: 

(1) “The portions of the SVN rural popu- 
lation aligned with the VC and aligned with 
the GVN are apparently the same today as in 
1962 (a discouraging year] : 5,000,000 GVN 
aligned and nearly 3,000,000 VC aligned. 

(2) “At the present, it appears that at least 
50% of the total rural population Is subject 
to significant VC presence and influence.” 

CIA agrees, and State (INR) goes even fur- 
ther, saying: 

“Our best estimate is that the VC have a 
significant effect on at least two-thirds of the 
rural population.” 

The Major Issues 

After removing population control changes 
attributable to urban migration (which has 
brought more people under GVN control than 
pacification) , the two views differ by the 
magnitude of up to about one-sixth of the 
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South Vietnamese people, l.e., 2-3 million. 
Tlie second group places these people In a 
contested category, yet to be secured by the 
GVN, while the first group maintains that 
these 2-3 million people are already under 
GVN control. 

The substance or ine argument is evident 
on the next page. Using HES data for 1967- 
1968. the chart shows that the optimistic 
interpretation leaves only 26.7% or SVN's 
population to be pacified as of November 
1968. The conservatives think 41/3% of the 
population has yet to be pacified. More im- 
portantly. the second view shows little pacifi- 
cation progress over the period except for 
the gains of the Accelerated Pacification 
Campaign (AFC) program, and they dispute 
these gains. State, OSD and CIA maintain 
that the October-December APC acquisition 
of 9.4% of the population i3 an exaggerated 
claim because these gains were achieved by 
cutting minimal force levels to one-third of 
previously accepted levels. These agencies, 
therefore, argue that the APC gains have 
stood only because the NLP has not chal- 
lenged them, and they believe it is “quite 
likely” the gains will be contested In the 
coming months. 

If the APC gains are removed, the sub- 
stance of the long-term debate emerges clear- 
ly. The chart then shows that according to 
the second view, pacification programs have 
registered no progress over 1967-68, and be- 
fore. The first view records only slight prog- 
ress over the 1966-68 period. It Is further 
seen that the second view places the chart's 
pacification line much lower. For example, 
in August 1968, the first group says 65.8% of 
the population was under GVN control; the 
second group places only 49.9% in the GVN 
category. The source of this difference is a 
dispute over the value of the HE S composite 
indicator which is really an average of eight- 
een indicators, few of which have anything 
to do with security. 1 The second group ar- 
rives at their estimate by allocating the con- 
tested population on the basis of security 
criteria alone. According to their view, in the 
fall of 1968 at least one-half of South Viet- 
nam's population was subject to a significant 
NLP presence; for the first group, this figure 
was one- third. 

By neither view can pacification be said 
to have progressed much in the last three 
years (at least, prior to the last few months) . 
Nor does either view promise anything close 
to complete success within several years. If 
the 1967-1968 pacification rate (Including 
the debated APC gains) is sustained, the first 
interpretation implies that It will take 8.3 
years to pacify the 4.15 million contested 
and VC population of December 1968; the 
second view implies pacification success in 
13.4 years. 

It is noteworthy that the gap in views 
that does exist is largely one between the 
policy makers, the analysts, and the Intelli- 
gence community on the one hand, and the 
civilian and military operators on the other. 

The policy implications of the disagree- 
ment could hardly be more divergent. One 
view sees a high probability of GVN success 
and generally applauds the GVN's perform- 
ance. It finds that the GVN has been In- 
effective at times, but that it has not been 
negligent, and overall progress has been most 
satisfactory. The policy Implications of this 
view are ^nc^e of the same, gradual U.S. 
pressure and wholehearted U.S. support. 


1 There is a strong case for abolishing an 
overall composite Indicator from he.? and 
either utilizing the sub-indicators on a cate- 
gory basis, e.g., security, political, and eco- 
nomic development or using the category 
data within a newly devised system. Despite 
all its shortcomings, HES has provided useful 
data and the small amount of analysis avail- 
able Is very helpful, although large areas of 
analytical ground remain to be covered. 


The other view leads to a radically dif- 
ferent policy. The GVN has failed in the 
countryside. The rural population situation 
has not changed significantly and certainly 
not at a rate which will free us of notice- 
able burdens within 2-5 years. We may even 
be overextended in the rural areas and open 
to a damaging VC counter-attack. The im- 
plied policy recommendations would call for 
voicing considerable displeasure at the 
GVN’s rural performance, establishing real- 
istic rural goals for the GVN; penalizing the 
GVN if these goals are not achieved, and 
devoting a greater effort to promoting a 
GVN/ VC rural political accommodation on, 
for example, a district or village basis. 

Lesser Issues 

In 1968. 15,776 members of the Viet Cong 
Infrastructure (VCI) were neutralized, 
87.1% of whom were low- level functionaries. 
And- VCI operations showed major improve- 
ments but did not seriously harm the VCI. 

All agencies agreed that the Phoenix pro- 
gram was long over due jjnd potentially very 
valuable. The respondents agreed that it is 
too early for a thorough assessment of the 
Phoenix program, and they predict it Is un- 
likely co cause the NLP major problems in 
1969. Embassy Saigon noted that Phoenix 
bears close watching with respect to the at- 
titudes of rural population, attitudes toward 
the American sponsors, and a potentially 
deleterious effect on the possibilities for a 
rural accommodation. 

Every agency except MACV/JCS agrees 
that the available data on war damage to 
the civilian population is inadequate. Using 
limited data which showed that 7% of the 
reporting hamlets were affected by friendly 
caused war damages, CIA concluded “the 
rural hamlets take a tremendous beating.” 
The responses received suggest that this is a 
very serious problem in need of further U.S. 
government attention and analysis. 

Kecent GVN personnel changes were found 
by all agencies to have brought a significant 
upgrading in the average quality of GVN 
officials. Nonetheless, corruption, favoritism, 
and neglect of the populace's problems were 
still seen as major GVN shortcomings. There 
was no conclusive evidence that the 1968 
personnel changes harmed the GVN's rela- 
tions with minority groups. 

5. THE POLITIC AX. SCENE 

(Questions 21-23) 

This section on the political situation can 
be boiled down to three fundamental ques- 
tions: (1) How strong is the GVN today? 

(2) What is being done to strengthen It for 
the coming political struggle with the NLP? 

(3) What are the prospects for continued 
non-Communlst government in South Viet- 
nam? 

The essence of the replies from U.S. agen- 
cies is as follows: (1) Stronger recently than 
for many years but still very weak in certain 
areas and among various elites. (2) Some 
steps are being taken but these are inade- 
quate. (3) Impossible to predict but chancy 
at best. 

Within these broad thrusts of the responses 
there are decided differences of emphasis 
among the agencies. Thus MACV/JCS and 
Saigon, while acknowledging the problems, 
accent more the increasing stability of the 
Thieu regime and the overall political sys- 
tem; the significance of the moves being 
made by the GVN to bolster its strength; 
and the possibility of continued non-Com- 
munlst rule in South Vietnam given suffi- 
cient U.S. support. CIA and OSD on the other 
hand, while acknowledging certain progress, 
are decidedly more skeptical and pessimistic. 
They note recent political improvements and 
GVN measures but they tend to deflate their 
relative impact and highlight the remaining 
obstacles. State's position, while not so con- 
sistent or clear-cut, generally steers closer 
to the bearishness of OSD and CIA. 


The Present Situation 

We have a great quantity of information 
on Vietnamese politics but the quality Is sus- 
pect. It varies greatly by elite and level and 
is usually sounder for broad groups than 
factions or individuals. In addition, we are 
dealing with a nascent constitutional system, 
and public opinion is often manipulated. 

Non-communist elements rally in times of 
co mm on danger from the communist threat, 
but otherwise generally engage in a perpetual 
struggle for power. Most elites may be will- 
ing to participate in the GVN but their mo- 
tives are often more self-serving than na- 
tionalistic. In their view toward the military 
struggle. Northerners are most insistent on 
military victory, central Vietnamese the most 
war- weary, southerners the most ambiguous. 
Firm support for GVN comes from most mili- 
tary elements. Catholics and the bureaucratic 
and merchant classes. The major problem for 
the GVN remains in the rural villages where 
the VC are strongest. Opposition also comes 
from certain Buddhist, youth, union and 
Army elements. Various ethnic and religious 
mi n orities, while often anti-communist, are 
not strongly tied to the GVN. 

In reading the Vietnamese political scene, 
one must keep in mind that pragmatism, 
expediency, war weariness, a desire to remain 
unaligned and end up on the winning side 
are all common features. So are family loy- 
alty, corruption, social immobility and 
clandestine activities. 

OSD points out (and a recent Saigon cable 
corroborates this view) that there has been 
a noticeable shift recently by many non- 
communists towards acceptance of the NLF 
in some capacity as part of an eventual po- 
litical settlement. Most elites would want to 
minimize the communist influence in the 
government. 

South Vietnamese attitudes toward the 
US are varied and ambivalent. Our pres- 
ence Is seen as a necessary evil to forestall a 
communist take-over. Our involvement is 
viewed with a mixture of gratitude, shame, 
and suspicion^ In any event, recent events, 
especially the Paris talks, have made It clear 
to the Vietnamese that the U.S. commitment 
is not open-ended and that some withdraw- 
als will probably come soon. 

GVN Political Actions 

All agencies agree that there has been sub- 
stantial progress in broadening the govern- 
ment; all except OSD see significant move- 
ment against corruption; and all agree that 
political mobilization is both the (material 
missing) advancement based on merit, and 
there are many other political steps needed. 

In general, all these factors will be increas- 
ingly important as the US reduces its mili- 
tary effort. Such a reduction might stimu- 
late political progress but it will also entail 
risks. As noted earlier, there Is some am- 
biguity as well as differences of view about 
the proper US role in SVN politics. State and 
Saigon caution against undue US involve- 
ment and pressure, while MACV/JCS place 
greater emphasis on the use of our leverage 
In effecting needed reforms. 

No agency clearly forecasts a “victory” 
over the communists, and all acknowledge 
the manifold problems facing the DVN as we 
withdraw. However, MACV/JCS stress the 
need for continued US support. OSD and 
State believe that only a compromise settle- 
ment is possible and emphasize GVN self- 
reliance. CIA states that progress in SVN 
has been sufficiently slow and fragile that 
substantial US disengagement in the next 
few years could Jeopardize all recent gains. 

JCS and OSD each list their essential con- 
ditions for cessation of hostilities While they 
agree on certain elements, the JCS look to- 
ward continued US support to assure the 
sovereignty of the GVN while OSD requires 
only that the South Vietnamese be free to 
choose their political future without ex- 
ternal influence. 
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6. TTJ3. MILITARY OPERATIONS 

(Questions 24-28) 

The only major points of agreement with 
the U.S. Government on these subjects are: 

The description of recent ITS deployment 
and tactics; 

The difficulties of assessing the results of 
B-52 strikes, but their known effectiveness 
against known troop concentrations and in 
close support operations; 

The fact that the Soviets and Chinese sup- 
ply almost all war material to Hanoi and 
have enabled the North Vietnamese to carry 
on despite all our operations. 

Otherwise there are fundamental disagree- 
ments running throughout this section, in- 
cluding the following : 

OSD believes, and MACV/JCS deny, that 
there Is a certain amount of “fat 1 * in our 
current force levels that could be cut back 
without significant reduction In combat 
capability. 

MACV/JCS and, somewhat more cautiously, 
CIA ascribe much higher casualty estimates 
to our B-52 strikes. 

MACV/JCS assign very much greater ef- 
fectiveness to our past and current Laos and 
North Vietnam bombing campaigns than do 
OSD and CIA. 

MACV/JCS believe that a vigorous bomb- 
ing campaign could choke off enough sup- 
plies to Hanoi to make her . stop fighting, 
while OSD and CIA see North Vietnam con- 
tinuing the struggle even against unlimited 
bombing. 

US. Deployments and Tactics 

In early 1968, MACV moved the equivalent 
of two divisions from 33 and IH Corps to 
northern I Corps. This deployment was a de- 
fensive reaction to the threat of a major 
NVA siege of Khe Sanh and the coastal low- 
lands. With the further enemy offensives in 
February and May, U.S. forces throughout the 
country (except for I Corps) were pulled 
back into screening positions around SVN’s 
major cities and used to push the VC forces 
out. Since then, the two U.S. divisions rede- 
ployed to I Corps have been returned to HI 
and IV Corps. MACV now gives top priority 
to the control of Saigon, the approaches to 
it . in IH and northern IV Corps, and the 
heavily populated upper Delta. 

Until late 1968, allied (particularly U.S.) 
efforts were directed largely against enemy 
main forces through large (1,000 men or 
more) unit operations. With the recent with- 
drawal of NVA main force units from SVN, 
U.S. units have been able to operate in 
smaller units and with more emphasis on 
the enemy's infrastructure and support ap- 
paratus. Though no U.S. units are currently 
in direct support of pacification, the deploy- 
ment of U.S. units in SVN’s populated areas 
and the change In tactics has, MACV asserts, 
helped improve pacification progress. 

US. Force Reductions 

MACV/JCS and OSD agree that there Is no 
way of reducing UjS. force levels In Vietnam 
without some reduction in combat capability. 
However, OSD argues that withdrawing some 
U.S. logistics headquarters, construction or 
tactical air personnel may not have any sig- 
nificant effect on U.S. combat capability or 
effectiveness. For instance, OSD concludes 
that because of tjje* halt In bombing North 
Vietnam, the U.S. needs neither as many in- 
terdiction aircraft as we now have, nor our 
full force of three Navy carriers off North 
Vietnam. OSD. also Jaelieves certain tactical 
innovations might make some troop cut- 
backs possible. MACV/JCS feel that while 
some of the above elements would help to 
minimize loss of combat capability. In gen- 
eral, significant reductions in our force levels 
will proportionately reduce our combat 
capability. 

OSD also thinks that U.S. forces could be 
reduced as the RVNAF improves and expands. 
By their estimates, the ongoing RVNAF im- 
provement plan might free up to about 15 


U.S. battalions and their support units by 
mid- 1969 without a decrease in total allied 
force capability. This projection assumes that 
RVNAF combat effectiveness increases along 
with their combat capability. In their re- 
sponses, MACV/JCS do not consider this 
question. 

B-52 Effectiveness 

All agencies acknowledge that sound 
analysis of the effectiveness of B-52 strikes 
is currently impossible for several reasons. 
The consensus is that some strikes are very 
effective, some clearly wasted, and a majority 
with indeterminate outcome. 

There Is agreement that B-52 strikes are 
very effective when directed against known 
enemy troop concentrations or in close sup- 
port of tactical operations, and have served 
to disrupt VC/NVA operations. 

There are sharp differences on casuallty 
estimates. While the JCS estimate that about 

41.000 enemy were killed In 1968 by the B- 
52's, OSD believes that perhaps as few as 

9.000 were. The difference is-Ahat OSD, un- 
like MACV/JVS, find that B-52 strikes 
against suspected enemy infiltration routes 
or base camps (50% of 1968’s sorties) are 
much less effective than close support strikes. 
CIA cites a variety of casualty estimates and 
considers it Impossible to select one, but 
believes It is apparent that B-52 strikes have 
became a significant factor in the attrition 
of enemy forces. 

The Laos and North Vietnam Interdiction 

Campaign 

The MACV/JCS and State/CIA/OSD fund- 
amentally disagree over whether our bomb- 
ing campaign either prior to or after Novem- 
ber has reduced the enemy’s throughput of 
supplies so that the enemy in South Viet- 
nam receives less than he needs there. The 
MACV/JCS feel the bombing baa succeeded; 
State/ CIA/ OSD think It has failed. 

Post-November Campaign 

Since early November, MACV has attempt- 
ed to reduce the logistic capacity of the 
enemy by blocking the two key roads near 
the passes from NVN into Laos. MACV finds 
It has effectively blocked these roads 80% 
of the time and therefore caused less traf- 
fic to get through. OSD/CIA/State agree that 
enemy traffic on the roads attacked baa been 
disrupted. However, they point out that the 
enemy uses less than 15% of the available 
road capacity, Is constantly expanding that 
capacity through new roads and bypasses, 
and our air strikes do not block but only 
delay traffic. 

Besides blocking the roads, our bombing 
destroys material in transit on them. JCS/ 
MACV and OSD/CIA agree that we destroy 
12% to 14% of the trucks observed moving 
through Laos and 20% to 35% of the total 
flow of supplies in Laos. To MACV/JCS, the 
material destroyed cannot be replaced so that 
our air effort denies it to the VC/NVA forces 
In South Vietnam. In complete disagreement, 
OSD and CIA find that the enemy needs in 
SVN (10 to 15 trucks of supplies per day) 
are so small and his supply of war material 
so large that the enemy can replace his losses 
easily, increase his traffic flows slightly, and 
get through as much supplies to SVN as he 
wants to In spite of the bombing. 

Pre-November Campaign 

Prior to November 1968, we bombed In 
southern North Vietnam as well as Laos. The 
MACV/JCS find that this campaign reduced 
the flow of supplies Into Laos greatly and 
that this flow Increased greatly after the 
bombing halt. The OSD/CIA agree that traf- 
fic followed this pattern, but argue that It 
was caused by normal seasonal weather 
changes, not our bombing policy. Compar- 
ing 1967 traffic to 1968 traffic, they find that 
prior to the bombing halt, 1968's supply 
throughput was higher than 1967's and that, 
after the halt, it followed its normal sea- 
sonal patterns. 


Alternative Campaign 

All agencies agree that Chinese and So- 
viet aid has provided almost all the war ma- 
terial used by Hanoi. However, OSD/CIA and 
MACV/JCS disagree over whether the flow of 
aid could be reduced enough to make a dif- 
ference in South Vietnam. If all Imports by 
sea were denied and land routes through 
Laos and Cambodia attacked vigorously, the 
MACV/JCS find that NVN could not obtain 
enough war supplies to continue. In total 
disagreement, OSD and CIA believe that the 
overland routes from China alone could pro- 
vide NVN enough material to carry on, even 
with an unlimited bombing campaign. 

February 21, 1969 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

Subject: National Security Study Memoran- 
dum Number 1 

With reference to my memorandum of 
February 13 transmitting the Department's 
answers to NSSM Number 1 as well as Am- 
bassador Bunker's answers, I enclose an ad- 
ditional memorandum of comment respon- 
sive to the original request. The enclosed 
memorandum contains the Department's 
comments on our own submissions and those 
of Ambassador Bunker. These co mm ents may 
be helpful in evaluating Ambassador Bun- 
ker's responses. 

William P. Rogers. 

Enclosure: 


Environmental of Negotiations 

Question 1 ( Why is the DRV in Paris?): 
The Embassy's response approaches the prob- 
lem in a slightly different manner but reaches 
essentially similar conclusions to our own 
answers. Saigon places somewhat more em- 
phasis on the difficulties facing the enemy 
In Viet-Nam than do we in assessing why the 
DRV came to Paris. In discussing likely fu- 
ture actions of the DRV in the negotiations, 
the Embassy stresses the importance of a 
firm policy by the new Administration to 
accept only a peace settlement that would 
meet the basic U.S. objective of assuring that 
the Vietnamese people are able to determine 
their future without outside interference. If 
such a policy Is made clear to the other side, 
the Embassy is confident that events on the 
ground In Viet-Nam will eventually force the 
enemy to make significant concessions, In 
terms of their own withdrawal, to get our 
forces out. While our response does not spe- 
cifically address this conclusion, we would 
accept Saigon's judgment while noting the 
critical factor of time. ' 

Question 3 ( Influence of Moscow and 
Peking on Hanoi) : Our response Is made 
from the viewpoint of Moscow and Peking 
while the Embassy has viewed the question 
from Hanoi. We do not see any major Incon- 
sistencies between us although Saigon quite 
rightly emphasizes the desire and the ability 
of the DRV to take advantage of the Sino- 
Sovlet split. We concur with the Embassy’s 
point that the Sino-Soviet rivalry has left 
Hanoi relatively free from pressure from 
these two powers. We attribute more signifi- 
cance than does the Embassy to Soviet efforts 
to be helpful In moving the negotiations 
ahead, and we think the evidence that they 
did so is quite clear. What Is not clear is 
whether It was necessary for them to bring 
pressure on the North Vietnamese to bring 
about a compromise. 

NVA/VC 

Question 5a. (Why Did NVA Units Leave 
SVN?) : While both the Embassy and we agree 
that military considerations led to the with- 
drawal of NVA units from South Viet-Nam 
last summer and fall, and that the DRV sub- 
sequently made a virtue of necessity by no- 
ting the political Implications of the with- 
drawal, the Embassy Iay3 greater stress on 
the military difficulties facing the NVA as 
against tactical military considerations. 
Specifically, as noted elsewhere, we would 
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not accord as much Importance as does the 
Embassy to aerial interdiction of enemy 
supply lines in North Vlet-Nam and Laos 
(para. 3). We also do not believe there Is 
evidence to support the flat statement that 
the four NVA/VC divisions in m Corps are 
supplied via Slhanoukville and the Mekong 
River through Cambodia (para. 5) . 

Question 5b. ( The Third Wave Offensive) : 
Both responses agree that the Third Wave 
Offensive actually took place and achieved 
little success. Our assessment is that the 
enemy's intentions in this offensive were 
quite limited and that he achieved hia pur- 
pose of demonstrating continuing initiative 
and the ability to Inflict heavy casualties. 
The Embassy on the other hand notes the 
quite limited psychological impact of this 
offensive, and emphasizes the Allied mili- 
tary efforts and enemy weaknesses that pre- 
vented the enemy from achieving greater 
success. 

Question S ( NVA/VC Attrition) : Although 
the Embassy and ourselves aDproach this 
problem from somewhat different directions, 
there is basic agreement on the conclusion 
that NVA/VC ability to recruit and Infiltrate 
exceeds their attrition rate and will prob- 
ably continue to do so for the foreseeable 
future. The Embassy lays heavier emphasis 
on the question of quality of manpower and 
believes that we already have sufficient 
forces to achieve a reduction of enemy 
personnel in terms of quality, If not quan- 
tity, and this seems to us a valid point. We 
do not know where Saigon obtained the fig- 
ure of 289,000 VC/NVA losses in 1968; our 
cited estimate was 240,000 KIA. 

Question 9 ( Enemy Capabilities to Launch 
Large Scale Offensive) : Both answers agree 
that the enemy has the capability to launch 
a large scale offensive with ‘'dramatic” re- 
sults In the next six months if he is willing 
to risk very heavy losses. We also both agree 
that the enemy Is making preparations to 
do so, although he has probablv not yet made 
a final decision to go ahead. The Embassy’s 
response is more specific regarding possible 
targets. We do not agree with the Inference 
In para. 2 of the Embassy's response that the 
enemy would need up to three months to 
reposition his units for a large scale attack 
in areas other than in Corps. We believe the 
enemy could do so in a much shorter time, 
particularly in the Highlands of H Corps. 

Question 10 (NVA/VC Military Supply 
Channels Through Cambodia and Laos) : It 
comes as no surprise that the Embassy places 
much more importance on Cambodia as a 
route for enemy military supplies in IV, HI 
and southern H Corps, and that It believes 
that significant supplies come to the VC 
through Sihanoukvtlle. As stated in our re- 
sponse to this question, we believe that there 
is clear evidence that military supplies to 
southern IT Corps and IU Corps move down 
the extension of the Ho Chi Minh trail In 
massive quantities. Saigon flatly disagrees 
and says there is little such evidence of the 
movement of goods on the North-South route 
south of I Corps. While we agree that Slhan- 
oukvllle may be increasingly Important as a 
channel of supply for the VC, we believe the 
evidence is not clear that it Is the main 
source of supplies for IU and IV Corps. The 
Embas^r does agree that there Is insufficient 
information on this aspect. 

v ^ ’ RVNAF 

Question 10A (RVNAF Improvement); e. 

Embft ssy has explained 
that the Vietnamese definition of desertion 
is much broader than our own and that 
many deserters in fact leave regular military 
units to join one of the para-military forces, 
and vice-versa. In addition the Embassy 
notes the importance of improved welfare 
measures such as better housing, pay, and 
food allowances to cutting back the deser- 
tlon rate. We concur with these observations, 
which were not Included in our own paper 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 

f. (RF/PF Effectiveness) — We believe that 
our response is a good description of the 
causes of Rp/pp ineffectiveness and the 
steps needed to improve their capabilities. 
The Embassy gives a good description of the 
role of the territorial forces in pacification. 
We both agree that the territorial forces are 
of critical importance to future efforts In the 
countryside. 

PACIFICATION’ 
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DRV and were significant considerations in 
Hanoi’s decision to come to Paris. The posi- 
tion taken by the Embassy on these points 
is not consistent with its responses to other 
questions (numbers 1, 5-A and 0). 


Questions 14—20: We find Saigon’s pacifica- 
tion assessment to be extremely well stated 
and are In basic agreement with it. Saigon 
believes thac the rural security situation has 
recovered completely from the regression 
occasioned by the Tet Offensive and shows 
every sign of moving forward, particularly 
after the initial successes of the Accelerated 
Pacification Campaign. At the same time, 
their analysis of recurring GVN problems 
and th e resid ua l strength of the enemy 
leaves little doubt that pacification progress 
will be slow and arduous in the future and, 
possibly, even subject to some reverses. 
There are some differences in tone between 
Saigon’s and our description of the situa- 
tion. Most notably we tend to question more 
severely pacification statistics, particularly 
as to how much of the rural population is 
to be considered “relatively secure.” We also 
give greater emphasis to the enemy’s capabil- 
ity of disrupting the pacification program 
in coming months. In our opinion, the latter 
prospect is quite likely. It would cost the 
enemy less than larger scale campaigns; 
moreover, it could be effectively used to the 
advantage of the DRV/NLP position in Paris. 

Question 15 ( Pacification over Next Two 
Years) , The Embassy has provided a more 
complete check list than did we of the 
changes on the part of RVNAF, the GVN 
and the U.S. necessary to improve security 
and control in the countryside. The Embassy 
^Points out that continued GVN success 
could have a snowball effect, and that por- 
tents of what the Vietnamese would regard 
as a U.S. “sellout” would have rapid and 
disastrous consequences for the security 
situation; although not included in our 
paper, we concur with these assessments. 


To: The Secretary. 

Through; S/S. 

From: EA — John A. Calhoun. 

Subject: National Security Study Memoran- 
dum Number 1 — Action Memorandum. 
Enclosed are our suggested answers to the 
questions on Vlet-Nam posed in NSSM No 
1 as well as Embassy Saigon’s responses to 
these same questions and our comments 
thereon. 

These answers were drafted in the first 
Instance by INR and the majority were con- 
curred in by EA with relatively few qualifica- 
tions and/or additions. However, on several 
significant questions we have made exten- 
sive revisions of the INR drafts or have sub- 
stituted our own drafts reflecting major dif- 
ferences in our assessment of the issues un- 
der discussion. 

Our chief differences with INR center on 
the efficacy of our pacification programs 
and on the degree of progress which has 
been achieved in providing security to the 
South Vietnamese rural population; on the 
question of whether the RVNAF without US 
combat troop support could cope with the 
Viet Cong in the event of a total NVA 
withdrawal; and on the impact on Southeast 
Asia of a settlement In Vlet-Nam lending to 
a Communist takeover. INR is somewhat 
more pessimistic on pacification and the 
RVMAF than we, although, as our answers 
indicate, we too are mindful that perform- 
ance has often fallen far short of our ex- 
pectations. However, INR does not see a Com- 
munist takeover in Viet-Nam as having as 
unfavorable an impact on Southeast Asia as 
we do. 


POLITICS 


. . ^ uestion 22 A ( Chances for Broadening 

!u e < ^ rnment ) • to terms of broadening 
the GVN at the local level, the Embassy 
places more emphasis on the village/hamlet 
level than on the provincial level, whereas 
we tend to emphasize the latter. We think 
that the elections for provincial councils 
could be used as a significant means of 
broadening participation by the regional and 
the S NLF groupings or even— possibly— by 

***> *** more 

international (i.e. propaganda) Impact 
whereas political activity at the village/ham- 

13 to ° diffuse » disparate, and of low 
visibility outside the Immediate locality for 
such Impact. * 1 

Question 22 B (Chances for Improving Se- 

7^™ d ' r0m0ti !? of and Civil 

Servants) . We would agree with the Em- 
bassy that a trend exists toward establish- 
ing a GVN/RVNAF selection and promotion 
system based on merit. But we would be 
slightly less sanguine than the Embassy is 
about the pace of Improvement and the time 
necessary to carry it out satisfactorily. 

Question 28 a. (Bombing of North Viet- 
Nam — Significant Strains on DRV); There 
appears to be a difference in views between 
the Embassy and ourselves concerning the 
effects of the bombing on North Vlet-Nam 
most specifically regarding the severity of 
the manpower pinch on North Viet-Nam 
and the adverse effects on the morale of the 
people. We continue to believe that there Is 
considerable evidence, some of It cited in our • 
paper, to support our contention that both 
these problems were serious ones for the 


In the event of a situation unfavorable to 
the Com mun ists, in the terms noted above, 
we see several major developments. There 
would certa in ly be a sense of relief through- 
out the region, US prestige would increase. 
Com munis t morale would sag, and the “peo- 
ple’s war” concepts of Mao and Ho Chi Min* 
would be seriously questioned. On the other 
hand, few countries would conclude that the 
Co mmunis ts had been permanently stopped 
in Vietnam or that the future of the Saigon 
regime had been assured. Nor would doubts 
be removed about the willingness of the US 
to engage on a substantial scale in any new 
military conflict in Southeast Asia. 

The main thrust of the competing view, 
as exemplified by the dissents to NTE 50-68 ! 
is that, in the event of a favorable situation 
for the Communists In South Vietnam, the 
disintegration process in the rest of South- 
east Asia would begin immediately. Most 
Southeast Asian leaders. Including the Thai, 
would move quickly to alter significantly 
their relationships with the US, having little 
if any confidence in the future US role, re- 
gardless of stated US intentions in the im- 
mediate post-settlement period. In altering 
their commitments to the US, these South- 
east Asian leaders . would move quickly to 
take concrete steps looking toward some ac- 
commodation to Communist internal and 
external pressures. 

The competing view also contends that 
there would not only be encouragement to 
Communist insurgent-subversive forces in 
various countries but also that these forces 
would move quickly to emulate “people’s 
war.” Substantial material assistance would 
be provided at least by Hanoi and Peking, 
particularly to Communist forces in Thai- 
land. Finally, many, if not most, of the 
governments faced with insurgency problems 
probably would be unable or unwilling to 
move decisively against the insurgents. 
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Question 2: What is the nature of evi- 
dence, and how adequate Is It. underlying 
competing views tas in the most recent NEE 
on this subject, with Its dissenting foot- 
notes) of the impact of various outcomes 
in Vietnam within Southeast Asia? 

2. Prognoses on the outcome in Southeast 
Asia after Vietnam tend to rest more on 
highly subjective and Interpretative Judg- 
ments and assumptions than on tangible evi- 
dence, regardless of the stated views of a 
number of Southeast Asian leaders. For ex- 
ample, Thai leaders are among those most 
concerned about the Communist threat in 
Southeast Asia and among those unequivo- 
cally supporting US policy in Vietnam. Yet, 
Foreign Minister Thanat's views on the fu- 
ture roles of regional arrangements and the 
US in Southeast Asia suggest that the Thai 
are looking to developing alternatives for 
dealing with security problems in the area 
without the need for significant accommoda- 
tion with Communist powers. 

Our Judgment on Southeast Asia after 
Vietnam is predicated on the following basic 
terms of reference, as noted, for example, In 
NIE 50-68: (1) we exclude the possibility 
of an outright military victory or a precipi- 
tous withdrawal by Allied forces or the Com- 
munists: (2) we assume a compromise set- 
tlement which. In the next year or two, leads 
either to Communist control (l.e., an un- 
favorable situation) or to the continuation 
of a pro-US regime in South Vietnam, or 
at least a regime not hostile to the US (l.e., 
a favorable situation); and <3) we do not 
prejudge future US policies or courses of 
action in Southeast Asia, regardless of the 
outcome in South Vietnam. 

For several reasons, we believe that a set- 
tlement in Vietnam favorable to the Com- 
munists, in the terms stated above, in Itself 
would not necessarily unhinge Southeast 
Asia. Very likely, Cambodia and particularly 
Laos might well become fairly early casual- 
ties although initially at least Hanoi would 
probably rely on political rather than mili- 
tary pressure to alter the situation further 
In Its favor In both countries. However, Com- 
munist political and military assets else- 
where in the region, even In Thailand, prob- 
ably would not be immediately strengthened, 
.nor would the Communists during this early 
period be likely to rely more heavily on arm- 
ed violence than at present. Hanoi would be 
preoccupied, for a time at least, with the 
formidable task of consolidating Communist 
rule In South Vietnam. 

• Neutralist sentiment would clearly In- 
crease in several countries, and throughout 
the region there would be damage to US 
prestige and serious doubts about the valid- 
ity of US power and commitments. However, 
most Southeast Asian leaders would never- 
theless continue to be lnfiuenced to an Im- 
portant extent by US actions elsewhere in 
the area, particularly Thailand, during and 
after the settlement. We do not believe that 
these leaders would be panicked Into precipi- 
tate changes In policy and very likely would 
postpone any definitive policy decision until 
they had assessed US intentions. Indeed, for 
both the short-term and the longer-term, the 
role the US decides to play in the rest of 
Southeast Asia will be a critical factor. 

* • * • « 

20. Changes hi command and administra- 
tion affecting the countryside almost cer- 
tainly are predicated to a considerable extent 
on personal loyalties. This is a complex and 
well-established Vietnamese tradition and Is 
not likely to change radically In the near 
term. Perhaps the most notable example of 
personnel changes made principally on polit- 
ical grounds is the shift of Corps command- 
ers. In virtually every instance, the out-going 
Corps commanders were supporters of Ky or 
had never been particularly committed to 
Thieu. While some of the new commanders 
may be somewhat more competent, they do 
not on balance appear to be less corrupt or 
less inclined toward intrigue. 
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However, there have been a number of sig- 
nificant steps taken during the past year to 
improve the command-administrative sys- 
tem. The political authority of the Corps 
commander has been reduced as has his role 
in the appointment of province and district 
chiefs. Of course, it must be assumed that 
new officials at these lower levels are regarded 
as being politically reliable and that they 
will remember under whose aegis they came 
to power. On the other hand, the ties to po- 
litical patrons do not appear as evident as 
have existed in the past among local officials. 
For example, since Tet 1968, twenty-four 
province chiefs have been changed. Some of 
the changes were routine transfers while 
others occurred because of the corruption. In- 
efficiency or ill health of the incumbent. The 
Embassy has reported that the majority of 
those province chiefs whom it considered cor- 
rupt and inefficient or both had been replaced 
by September 1968. The new province chiefs 
have in general been a politically faceless 
lot although it must be assumed that they 
are politically reliable, despite the absence as 
yet of any clear pattern or political loyalty. 
In general, they have been reported to be 
more competent and less corrupt than their 
predecessors: it is too early to tell whether 
these assessments simply derive from com- 
parison with their predecessors, from the 
fact that the replacements are relatively new 
on the Job and their flaws less visible, or from 
the lack of sufficient background informa- 
tion. 

The general pattern of province chief ap- 
pointments since Thieu took office hag been 
the replacement of chiefs aligned with strong 
local Interest groups by neutral outsiders. 
This pattern reverses the pattern of Ky*s ad- 
ministration by which, for example, there 
was a VNQDD province chief in Quang Ngai. 
a Cao Dai chief in Tay Nlnh, and Hoa Hao 
officers in several provinces of the western 
Delta. Such replacements as those of the 
Cao Dai province chief of Tay Nlnh and of 
several Hoa Hao province chiefs in delta pro- 
vinces have initially encountered resistance 
from the population in the areas affected al- 
though It does not appear to have resulted as 
yet in a major local problem. 

The introduction of province chiefs not 
identified with local poUtical/rellgious ele- 
ments can have its benefits. The new chiefs 
may be better able to escape involvement in 
local squabbles among the extremely fac- 
tlonallzed local groups. Theoretically, such 
appointments should tend to strengthen the 
authority of the GVN by separating religious 
Influence from administrative authority and 
thus reducing the Image of poUtical/rellgious 
flefdoms. Also, a province chief who has no 
local base of support must depend more 
heavily on the GVN and is presumably more 
responsive to Saigon directions. On the other 
hafld, Thieu’s actions also can have net 
losses. Whatever the support from and the 
degrees of responsiveness to Saigon, a prov- 
ince chief who does not have the support 
of the principal local group Is not likely to 
get much meaningful response from the local 
level and upward to him. In the final anal- 
ysis, this Is perhaps where the issue Is joined 
most realistically between the GVN and the 
Communists. 

At the district level, the GVN appears to 
be attempting to improve the competence 
of Its officials through better training and 
an Improved assignment process. In March, 
the GVN conducted a training course for 
officers likely to serve as district and prov- 
ince chiefs; a second six-week course was 
held in September. Thieu addressed the first 
course and Premier Huong the second, an 
Indication that the GVN appears to be plac- 
ing considerable Importance on the training 
of officials to work In the countryside. The 
graduates of the second course selected their 
district assignments on the basis of their 
class standing, thus removing the district 
chief assignment process from any apparent 
manipulation by province chiefs, division 
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commander, and Corps commanders. Fur- 
thermore, the GVN has shown itself some- 
what more responsive than in the past to 
US advice In these matters. At the time of 
graduation of the second military adminis- 
tration course, the US Mission submitted a 
list of 29 incumbent district chiefs whom It 
wished to see replaced. The GVN agreed to 
replace all 29, and these slots were presum- 
ably among those from which the course 
graduates were allowed to choose. In addi- 
tion, Thieu has urged recently that one of 
the priority tasks for the GVN In 1969 be to 
Increase the number of GVN officials func- 
tioning at the hamlet level and to increase 
their competence. 

21. a. Our information on the attitudes of 
Vietnamese elites such as those mentioned Is 
generally adequate. Quite naturally, both the 
quantity and the quality of our information 
vary from one specific elite group to another. 
In almost every case, quantity and quality 
could be improved somewhat and the infor- 
mation further corroborated, though the 
necessary investment of effort might not al- 
ways be worthwhile: In any event such in- 
formation requires and dees receive continual 
up-dating. 

Generally speaking, our information on the 
attitudes of the various categories of “out- 
politicians", except on the extreme left-wing, 
is better than our information on any of the 
elites cited as examples. Our coverage cf un- 
ion. leaders is probably next most adequate. 
Thereafter, in descending order of a adequacy, 
the other elites would be roughly as follows: 
religious leaders: youth leaders; professors; 
professionals: and village notables. It is Im- 
portant to realize that “village notables'* 
hardly constitute a homogeneous national 
grouping; communication among them is al- 
most nil, and their Individual attitudes are al- 
most invariably determined by other and 
more specific affiliations such as those of race, 
religion, region, locality, education, occupa- 
tion or party, or a combination of these fac- 
tors. To varying degrees, of course, this Is true 
of the other elites as well. 

Information on attitudes toward participa- 
tion in the GVN. the GVN*s current legiti- 
macy and acceptability, and US intentions is 
generally easy to acquire because these atti- 
tudes lie near the surface; they are frequently 
stated with little or no prompting. (It Is 
worth remembering that members of the 
various Vietnamese elites are seldom reticent, 
even though sometimes guarded and on occa- 
sion deliberately misleading, in their conver- 
sations.) Attitudes toward the NLF and to- 
ward possible compromise political solutions 
are more difficult to determine, both because 
these attitudes In many Individuals are ten- 
tative and uncertain and because the subjects 
themselves are still considered somewhat dan- 
gerous for public or even private discussion. 

Our information on attitudes Is based on * 
US Mission, specifically. Embassy, CAS and 
JUSFAO, reporting from both overt and 
clandestine sources. 

21. b. Usable and collective knowledge of 
political alig nm ents of the types described 
Is considerably less adequate than our in- 
formation on current attitudes of the various 
elites noted earlier. To be sure, the behavior 
of numerous prominent individuals and some 
of the more readily-ldentlflable groupings 
within the GVN and the RVNAF are often 
predictable in general terms as a result of our 
knowledge of their past behavior, their per- 
sonal alignments, or their regional, religious 
or other affiliations. For the most part, how- 
ever, our knowledge of these matters is nei- 
ther broad nor deep. Even our contacts at 
some important levels, e.g.. second and third 
echelons of most government ministries, have 
tended to be inadequate in generating politi- 
cal or attltudlnal information, even though 
advisory relationships exist In many cases. 

There have been a handful of noteworthy 
efforts to study political alignments In the 
RVNAF. Two which come immediately to 
mind are Embassy airgrams of December 
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1965, on the career patterns of two dozen or 
more senior RVNAF officers then occupying 
important positions and commands, and of 
February 1967 on the appointments to prov- 
ince chief and high-level staff positions by 
Lieutenant General Vinh Loc during his ten- 
ure as commander of II Corps. Wc have fairly 
complete information on most cabinet min- 
isters and how they got their Jobs, but little 
or nothing on lower levels of the bureaucracy. 

A basic cause of our ignorance in this area 
is the inadequacy of sophisticated biographic 
information; this deficiency would be less 
^ problem if all of the varied sources 
available to and within the US mission were 
systematically tapped and their information 

“S? For a numb er of years, we have had 
MACV advisors with RVNAF units down to 
battalion level and with province and district 

anH e "rrt?^ Prl ? Cipal member 3 Of their staffs, 
^Yh 4 AID , aclvlsor3 in most ministries at 

GVel and bel0w - 7et, there has 
never been a program that would require (not 
merely encourage) candid biographic report- 
ing on these hundreds or thousands of Viet- 
namese “counterparts,*' nor even any single 
central agency for the collection and re-dis- 

doni^^Pmh^ 6 reportln S that kas been 
T* 6 Embassy and CAS both have bio- 
gTaphic units, and MACV J-l presumably has 
considerable holdings as well. However, bio- 
graphic reporting by the US military, at least, 
as represented in the final products Issued 

t . ei j ulec i to be incomplete and 
highly superficial and roseate. 

. to J l^ creas ® ci attention to the collection, eval- 
H ?| 011 ai J d utilization of biographic informa- 
would considerably enhance our knowl- 

fyifnrr^ f tf XlSt:eilt P ollt *cal alignments. Such 
would be Invaluable to succeed- 

infifSlfJ? ° « 0Ur advlsors working with 
individual GVN officials and RVNAF officers 

oro™ better Squip us t0 b ^ck undesS 
iVe a PP° Aments and to encourage 
valuable ones, though it will be necessary at 

channAW tiJ S e to flnd opportunities and 
f0r t l imeI ” intervention in civU and 
appointment processes. Such Infor- 
mation would also buttress our efforts. to ob- 

r ^ D ^ Val of lnc °mpetent and corrupt 
fflciaLs, efforts which have been increasingly 
successful of late as CORDS has targeted a 
number of such officials and as the GVN has 
apparently become somewhat more receptive 
to our advice in such matters. P 

a f ew valu able studies devoted 
P^fal jrwptogs as well al- 
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nate contribution to the popular image of 
the GVN. ^ 

In short, we conclude that our informa- 
tion In this general area is inadequate and 
unnecessarily so and that this inadequacy 
could be considerably diminished through 
better use of existing resources. 

22. a. Events of the past year, particularly 
the Tet offensive, the establishment of a cell- 
ing on the size and extent of the US military 
commitment, and the evolution of the Paris 
talks, have forced most responsible Viet- 
namese nationalists to look upon broadened, 
representative government in more realistic 
terms. The realization that they must pre- 
pare for an imminent political confrontation 
with the Communists has prompted a flurry 
of moves to create blocs, fronts, and various 
political arrangements which thus far have 
had only limited success. Perhaps more im- 
portantly, this same realization has stimu- 
lated greater receptivity to the idea of 
broadening within the GVN leadership, even 
though there has been little concrete action. 
At the same time, these_j;vents have sharp- 
ened opposition to the GVN by some group- 
ings, notably the militant Buddhists, which 
have never reconciled themselves to the 
present government. Such opposition, how- 
ever , is only one of several serious constraints 
that limit the prospects for a successful 
broadening of the government. 

President Thleu and Prime Minister Huong 
axe reportedly planning a cabinet shuffle for 
sometime after the Tet holiday, while they 
apparently are motivated by concern over 
the performance of some present ministers 
there Is some evidence that they see the 
present cabinet as mainly '‘technical" and 
that some additional political elements can 
be brought into the government without sig- 
nificantly altering their own concept of the 
existing political balance. They may also feel 
that the changes will defuse current criti- 
cism, whether Justified or not, of the cabinet 
by the National Assembly, the press, and 
other sources. Some questions Immediately 
arising, therefore, are whether the US should 
attempt more forcefully than on previous 
occasions to insert ourselves into Thieu's and 
Huong s deliberation on this matter and Just 
how much weight could we really swing if 
we made the attempt. While broadening is 
clearly needed, cabinet changes with rela- 
tively minor additions of political strength 
could create an unfortunate picture of con- 
tinuing division within the GVN and within 


though several 8 weu al * "i uum s division witmn the GVN and within 

S5FZ?*? SSL* ® at a partlcularl7 


Notable here are' Embassy alrg^ on the 
a Natl oaallst Party or VNQDD of 

iSg 22 “VI 66 - «» cEd* £ 

“ d , .? AS report on the An Quang 

err^ ractlon also 111 1988. Most of these 
efforts have entailed lengthy preparation h. 

£iaH id | El i Offl0ers wlth lan suage competence 7 
*?ng service ln-country, and ex- 
*“‘ Te contacts In the groups under study 
Officers with such expertise could and should 
6 ot day-to-day reporting requlre- 

^ h !«? e0eSSar7 10 enable the ™ topur- 

basls P 0 r ?rf^f 1 f ntS oa a more systematic 
Dasls. For example, we have a number of 

f ap , or i? on lndlvldal Revolutionary Dal 

Viet and Tan Dal Viet officers and officials 

and on aspects of Dal Viet organization ai fd 

influence within the RVNAF and the upoer 

levels of the civil service In some localities- 

teST**** ha7e comprehensive S^dl 

ies of these groups pulling together all of our 
knowledge and appraising total Dal Viet In- 
b^havf or defeating the attitude or likely 

tw* l° r °/ cofrerr members. Similarly! 
has < . t< ^ our knowledge been no compw- 
ensive study of the alignments created** by 

tlnn^ e m P0 ^ Sible f0r) the P ra c^ce of COITUp- 

rinon-Art ° ften dIscusse <*. and less often, 

V™ blem its *lf or its specifii 
manifestations, but we have not analyzed its 

terms of be“vtor and 
attitudes of those involved or its unfortu- 


Even though there is general agreement 
on the desirability of broadening at the na- 
tional level, the mechanics of such broaden- 
ing are something else again, as Huong dis- 
covered when putting together the present 
cabinet last May. As has always been the 
case in Vietnam, political groups advocating 
"broadening" really want enhanced position 
for themselves, often at the expense of their 
rivals. The appointment to the cabinet of 
one man with a personal or organizational 
following or with any pronounced affiliations 
can easily alienate other individuals or fac- 
tions. For example, the current upsurge in 
North-South regional frictions, both within 
the executive and between Huong and some 
elements in the National Assembly, suggests 
that any new cabinet appointments will be 
measured in regional terms and that Huong 
will have to be more careful about this as- 
pect now than he was in forming the present 
cabinet. The continuing problem of Vice 
President Ky's relations with Thieu and the 
more recent one of Ky's relations with Huong 
have similar ramifications. Furthermore, rep- 
resentative men are not always competent 
ones; it is difficult, for example, to think of 
more than a handful of respectable Hoa Hao, 
Cao Dai. or Montagnard leaders who have the 
technical qualifications to hold down min - 
isterial assignments. Therefore, the symbolic 
value of a cabinet appointment from any of 


these groups could well be vitiated if the ap- 
pointee turned out to be incompetent or 
corrupt or both, as appears to be the case 
with Paul Nut, the Montagnard who is pres- 
ently Minister of Ethnic Minorities Deve ion- 
ment. * 

There are other means of effecting a broad- 
ening of the GVN at the national level, but 
none of them as visible in their results as 
changes in the cabinet. The Constitution 
provides for outside advisory council on cul- 
ture and education, on economic and social 
matters and on ethnic minority affairs. (The 
National Security Council is intended to 
comprise leaders from the executive and leg- 
islative branches and the armed forces.) Im- 
plementing legislation is still to be passed 
for the establishment of all of these coun- 
cils, but at least in theory these bodies have 
representative value and could, if the execu- 
tive and legislature prove willing to utilize 
them, exercise some Influence over govern- 
ment policy. Somewhat similar results could 
be obtained through less formal means such 
as presidential appointment of other con- 
sultative groups. An advisory body on nego- 
tiations was created in the summer of 1968 
and has had at least a few meetings with 
Foreign Minister Thanh. Its members were 
chosen for their expertise, however, and not 
for their group affiliations, and the council 
has received relatively little publicity. 

Broadening at province and district levels 
presents problems of a somewhat different 
and more complex nature. The only “repre- 
sentative" bodies, elective - or appointive, 
which now exist at that echelon and in which 
broader participation might be encouraged 
are the virtually powerless provincial and 
municipal councils, elected in May of 1965 
and now overdue for reelectlon or replace- 
ment. (It should be noted here that the dis- 
trict, unlike the province or the village, has 
no legal status or electoral tradition; it is 
merely an administrative subdivision of the 
province.) Aside from their lack of power, 
the provincial and municipal councils are 
not ideally representative. In several in- 
stances, they are dominated by single inter- 
est groups which managed to turn out a bloc 
vote, e.g., Buddhists In Quang Tri, North- 
ern Catholics in Long Khanh, Cao Dai in Tay 
Ninh, Hoa Hao in several provinces of the 
western Delta, all to the exclusion of other 
elements of the local populations. While 
these results reflected accurately the local 
political muscle in most cases, they left the 
less -disciplined minorities, or unorganized 
majorities, virtually unrepresented. 

However, the province echelon does offer 
certain opportunities. The provincial and 
municipal councils, with certain adaptations, 
could become fairly worthwhile institutions. 
Foremost among the changes would be a * 
grant of considerably wider authority to the 
councils or their successor bodies and the 
creation of an electoral system (e.g., propor- 
tional representation or allocation of seats 
for recognizable minorities) that would guar- 
antee more representative results in every 
locality and at the same time permit ade- 
quate reflection of local political strength. It 
Is also at this level, perhaps, that some form 
of participation by the National Liberation 
Front could be provided for, or at least in- 
vited, at an early date with the fewest and 
least severe problems of constitutional 
change, recognition of territorial control, or 
derogation of over-all GVN authority. 

The Constitution also provides that there 
are to be elected mayors and province chiefs 
not later than the second presidential term, 
which begins late In 1971. There is no legal 
obstacle to earlier Implementation of this 
provision, and implementation could prob- 
ably be undertaken now In most or all of the 
six autonomous cities (Saigon, Da Nang, Hue, 

Da Lat, Vung Tau and Cam Ranh) and in 
several provinces. The principal problem 
would be the reorientation of GVN thinking 
away from the concept of military control of 
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civil administration at the province level. 
Military officers would undoubtedly remains 
as sector commanders In almost all cases, and 
there would certainly be civil-military juris- 
dictional struggles at the outset. Neverthe- 
less. there have been a handful of appointive 
civilian province chiefs during much of the 
post-Dlem era, and their military deputies for 
security have functioned a3 sector com- 
manders. The resulting mix has usually been 
no worse than the usual case where both civil 
and military authority have been vested in a 
single RVNAF officer. 

Another change susceptible to early Im- 
plementation would be in the status of the 
more populous provincial capitals. Large 
centers such as Qul Nhon, Nha Trang, Blen 
Hoa, My Tho, and Can Tho have a stronger 
claim to autonomous status than do the 
special-purpose “cities" of Vung Tau and 
Cam Ranh, both of which contain large 
expanses of rural territory. The large pro- 
vincial capitals are. rather anomalously, still 
governed as individual villages or, more 
typically, as several villages now covered by 
urban sprawls. There is no compelling rea- 
son why these truly urban areas could not. 
at any time, elect mayors and municipal 
councils with a degree of authority. 

The institutional opportunities for broad- 
ening at the district level are few and of 
slight potential value. One possibility would 
be the creation of councils of elected village 
chiefs and/or village council chairmen to 
advise the chiefs of their respective districts 
on local matters. However, given the sec- 
ondary importance of the district both tra- 
ditionally and constitutionally, and the 
subordination of district to province in the 
administrative system, it is likely that con- 
tinued effort at the village level and In- 
creased attention to the province level would 
have greater effect. 

Many of the conditions necessary for 
broadening are already present. Most po- 
litical elements are ready and even eager to 
participate, at least on their own terms. 
From a constitutional or legal standpoint, 
several opportunities for broadening at na- 
tional and provincial levels already exist or 
can be created without much difficulty. 
Changes In conditions that might improve 
the prospects for broadening are numerous, 
of course. One would be movement at Paris 
toward serious discussion of the details of a 
political settlement; this would sharpen the 
stimulus that already exists from that quar- 
ter. Another would be greater success In the 
building of new nationalist organizations or 
the merger and strengthening of existing 
political groups; this may come about as 
various fronts, and parties and even the tra- 
ditional but less formal political elements 
try to meet the requirements of the political 
parties law when it is Anally adopted. Still 
another would be demonstrable, lasting im- 
provement of security conditions In the 
.countryside, which would encourage partici- 
pation by Individual candidates and office- 
holders and in turn might encourage the 
GVN to accelerate the process of clvlllanlza- 
tion and decentralization of real authority to 
popularly-elected bodies at province level 
and below. 

No basic change in U.S. policy appears 
necessary in this sphere: our commitment 
to constitutionalism and our support for 
broadening afe well known. What does need 
Increased attention, however, is the extent 
and manner of our effort to encourage 
Thleu, Huong, and_the Assembly to proceed 
with the job of broadening and to Influence 
them and the numerous interest-groups 
which would logically be Involved In the 
process. Some greater U.S. stimulation and 
Involvement is probably advisable, but any 
U.S. efforts that were too forceful or too 
obvious could produce results opposite to 
those we intended. Finally, unless broaden- 
ing at the central level is translated down- 


ward and in some legal or practical way in- 
volves the variety of political forces operat- 
ing locally, the Impact in terms meaningful 
to the Vietnamese frame of reference will 
probably not be substantial. 

23. The three types of possible change In 
GVN character, structure, and operations 
(discussed in response to Question 22) are 
closely inter-related. This is particularly true 
of broadening and political mobilization 
since the main purpose of broadening, if It 
Is to be more than a facade, is to produce a 
significant Increase in political mobilization. 
Stronger emphasis on competence and per- 
formance within the GVN is almost a pre- 
condition to political mobilization. Any sep- 
aration of these three types of change is 
therefore somewhat artificial, but some ef- 
fort at distinguishing among them is clearly 
necessary. 

To many, "victory" has meant the out- 
right defeat of Communist forces (both Viet 
Cong and NVA) or at least such heavy at- 
trition of them that no alternative remained 
but their total and permanent withdrawal. 
It has also meant the destruction or dissolu- 
tion of the entire Communist political ap- 
paratus. There now appears to be wide and 
growing realization that victory in these 
terms is unattainable and that the Inexorable 
trend is toward some compromise settle- 
ment of hostilities and some kind of political 
competition thereafter. In this situation, 
a strong non-communist political role be- 
comes a practical necessity for any satis- 
factory outcome. 

In this context, political mobilization is by 
all odds the most critical of the three types 
of governmental “change" (It Is possible in 
terms of internal war to argue that the 
achievement of political mobilization Itself 
is tantamount to “victory," but present NVA 
and VC military capabilities make such a 
view not wholly realistic.) Broadening of the 
government, which we consider basically a 
contributory factor to political mobilization, 
may be somewhat less critical in theory, but 
In practice broadening per se Is deserving of 
priority attention In part because some steps 
in this direction can be taken relatively 
quickly and easily and can produce results 
that are visible, even though somewhat 
superficial at the outset. Stronger emphasis 
on competence and performance in the se- 
lection and promotion of officers and officials 
Is in our view least critical, not because it is 
unimportant but because genuine and thor- 
oughgoing change will probably take longest 
to effect (even though some early change is 
probably indispensable to successful politi- 
cal mobilization). 

This basic ranking probably applies what- ‘ 
ever the level of our military commitment. 
Clearly, however, any reduction in the level 
of our own military effort without a corre- 
sponding reduction in presence and activity 
of North Vietnamese forces reduces the likeli- 
hood that the GVN would work toward poli- 
tical mobilization. The same is true of any 
reduction of U.S. military effort In relation 
to Viet Cong military capabilities, except to 
the extent that the RVNAF can demonstrate 
Its ability to take up the slack. On the other 
hand, experience seems to indicate that any 
conceivable increase in the level of US mili- 
tary effort would not alter the military bal- 
ance to the extent that the prospects for 
political mobilization would be materially 
enhanced. Indeed, any such increase might 
lessen whatever sense of urgency the GVN 
and most nationalist political groupings now 
feel and therefore could conceivably retard 
current and prospective efforts toward poli- 
tical mobilization. On balance, we conclude 
that a policy of maintaining the current level 
of military effort while preparing for possible 
reciprocal reduction of that level affords the 
best prospects, for increased political mobil- 
ization. Essentially, the same argumentation 
applies to the matter of broadening the gov- 
ernment which, as noted above, Is contribu- 


tory to the process of political mobilization. 
The relation between the level of our military 
effort and the GVN’s emphasis on the com- 
petence and performance of its personnel is 
of a different character; obviously, any reduc- 
tion of our effort makes an Improvement in 
GVN and RVNAF performance all the more 
necessary, but there is little evidence that 
changes in the level of our effort in and of 
themselves have had any significant effect 
on GVN and RVNAF policies In this regard. 

In general, the GVN would run very little 
risk in making or attempting any of these 
changes; the problem, rather, is whether the 
GVN has the will and the ability to make 
them and whether they can be made in time 
to do much good. Some risks have already 
been noted possibly attending any spectacu- 
lar effort at broadening the GVN even at the 
national level. Areas where US influence may 
be required have also been Indicated (in 
Question 22). In general terms, US Influence 
in the political sphere has often been mis- 
understood and Its Impact at times over- 
rated; our support for governments and pro- 
grams has been interpreted as support for 
their leaders of the moment or for their 
Initiators (e.g., Nguyen Khanh, Nguyen Cao 
Ky, Nguyen Due Thang) whether or not this 
was the case. And there are many politicians 
outside the GVN who profess to believe that 
the Embassy and CAS are behind every shift 
in policy, change in personnel, or other poli- 
tical development, even when this is patently 
not the case. These circumstances argue for 
caution and circumspection as we seek to 
wield political influence, but they also sug- 
gest that we should not hesitate to make the 
effort since we will frequently be damned 
whether we have made the effort or not. 

Question 1 : Why is the DRV in Paris? What 
Is the evidence? 

Hanoi decided to negotiate for a number 
of reasons related to its estimate of the 
course of the war and of its chances for suc- 
cess. Mainly, it came more and more to real- 
ize that it could not win the conflict by 
continued military and international polit- 
ical pressure, and that it would have to ne- 
gotiate in order to make the American forces 
leave. It also sensed that the constitutional 
structure in South Viet-Nam, supported by 
the South Vietnamese Army, was developing 
in a manner which might preclude NLF par- 
ticipation unless the NLF could be negotiated 
into the picture. 

Wanted to end bombing and reduce scale 

of toar 

Combined with these realizations was a de- 
sire to reduce the scale of the conflict, or at 
least to end the bombing. North Viet-Nam 
was beginning to feel greater pressure toward 
the middle and latter part of 1967, as the 
bombing became heavier. The Communist 
leadership also became worried that it was 
losing members of the important Southern 
cadre element in Its Southern structure at 
a rate which, if continued over a long time, 
would leave the Viet Cong unable to com- 
pete effectively in the South. It wanted to 
open possibilities for greater emphasis on 
political warfare, and also to reduce the 
chance that the US might escalate further. 

But not ready to surrender 

But Hanoi's concern -about its prospects 
for winning was not accompanied by any 
feeling that it had lost the war and that it 
needed to surrender. On the contrary, in fact, 
the Communist leaders felt distinct cause for 
pride because North Viet-Nam and the Viet 
Cong, even with large amounts of Soviet and 
Chinese aid, had resisted US military pres- 
sure for several years and had not been 
beaten. They also believed, that US public 
opinion, was beginning to tire of the war, and 
they believed that election year politics in 
the United States offered them an opportu- 
nity to profit from this attitude. Although 
the election is now over, the Hanoi leaders 
continue to believe that public pressure will 
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force the US Government to end the war. 
One reason Hanoi is negotiating is because 
it believes that we will have to look for 
compromise formulas in the talks, and that 
Its own intransigence, coupled with con- 
tinued military initiative, will add to pub- 
lic pressures on the Administration to make 
such compromises. 

Hopes to reverse 1954 

This means that Hanoi’s desire for an 
end to the war Is not yet combined with 
any readiness to yield on certain basic 
Issues such as US withdrawal, an NLP po- 
litical role, or the prospects for reunifica- 
tion. What Hanoi is hoping to do by nego- 
tiating is to reverse the 1954 result: at 
that time, Hanoi agreed to mutual regroup- 
ment of forces, a division of Viet-Nam; and 
the installation of a non-Communist gov- 
ernment in the South. In exchange, Hanoi 
obtained the opportunity to socialize half 
the country, promises of heavy Communist 
aid, and a prospect of elections throughout 
Viet-Nam. Those elections were not held, 
and it is even uncertain whether the Com- 
munists ever expected them to be held. They 
were probably counting on a southern col- 
lapse more than on elections. 

This time, the Communists would like to 
obtain a US withdrawal, the installation of 
a potentially Communist government in the 
South, and the opportunity to continue po- 
litical struggle in the South. In exchange, 
they may be prepared to offer some prospects 
for an American non-military presence 
throughout Viet-Nam, and the prospect of 
elections in the South. They probably expect 
that the elections need not be held, if anti- 
communist resistance collapses, and they 
may well believe that we will not count on 
the elections being held. Hanoi’s decision 
to negotiate reflects some hope that it can 
obtain that kind of favorable settlement 
sooner or later. Frequent references by Hanoi 
spokesmen to helping the US find a face- 
saving formula for a withdrawal suggest 
that there may be some in Hanoi who believe 
this essentially is what the US really desires 
and would eventually settle for. 

But settlement will not end Communist 

drive 

■ should not be under any illusions that 
the conclusion of some negotiated accord 
with the Co mm unists will necessarily mean 
peace and quiet in Viet-Nam. Instead, it 
seems very likely that even if they withdraw 
their forces and turn to the reconstruction 
of North Viet-Nam, the Communists will 
want to use the post-war period to continue 
their political struggle against cne GVN and 
to continue their drive to take over the 
South completely. One of their key purposes 
in negotiations will be to work out condi- 
tions which will optimize their chances for 
success in continued political warfare, in 
the long if not necessarily in the short term. 

WtlZ combine negotiations with pressure 

However, the North Vietnamese leadership 
recognizes that such a settlement will not 
be easy to obtain, and that it may take some 
time before the US is prepared to grant te rms 
which the Co mm unists now consider ac- 
ceptable. The leadership therefore hopes to 
continue to exert military and political 
pressure against us, and particularly against 
the South Vietnamese government, in order 
to force or persuade us to accept Communist 
terms. At the same time, the leadership 
recognizes that its own southern structure 
may. suffer further under continued warfare. 

Own positions also subject to change 

Thus the Communists are negotiating un- 
der pressure. Just as they think we are 
negotiating under pressure. Some of the 
same pressures which drove them to nego- 
tiate will also drive them to modify their 
own terms and conditions over time. The 
Communists will want to pick the best pos- 
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sible moment for compromise, when we have 
yielded on the things which they consider 
vital but before they themselves have had to 
give up anything of critical importance. This 
will require delicate and sensitive timing. 
It Is thus not correct to say that the Com- 
munists are not negotiating “seriously.” 
They are negotiating seriously, in the sense 
that negotiations are an important element 
in their strategy, and that they would like to 
see the war end by a negotiated settlement 
favorable to themselves. But the required 
evolution in their position will come slowly. 

Also talking to gain tactical advantages 

However, while Hanoi is basically inter- 
ested in using talks to obtain a favorable 
settlement, it also has entered negotiations 
in order to gain a number of tactical ad- 
vantages. It has used the talks to stop the 
bombing of North Viet-Nam. which was Its 
principal tactical objective. It ha 3 now also 
obtained NLF representation at the negotia- 
tions, which was its second tactical objective. 
It will continue to use .-the talks to push 
for further restrictions on US military oper- 
ations — in Laos as well as in South Viet- 
Nam — and it will also attempt to use the 
increase In the NLF’s stature to undermine 
the GVN. It hopes that the very fact of 
negotiations and NLF participation will lead 
to unraveling of the South Vietnamese poli- 
tical and administrative structure and to 
a strong If not necessarily wide-spread South 
Vietnamese movement for political accom- 
modation with the NLF. As in the past. It 
will also try to use the talks to explore the 
American negotiating position, and to push 
for changes in that position, without fully 
revealing its own. 

Evidence scanty, but also shows evolution 

There is no incontrovertible evidence of 
Hanoi’s purpose or Intentions with regard 
to negotiations, because there is no available 
record of Politburo meetings at which deci- 
sions on the subject were made. There is 
some treatment of the subject in the cap- 
tured text of a speech made by General 
Nguyen Van Vlnh in April 1966. In that 
speech, Vinh indicated that negotiations 
might occur In the future, but did not go 
into detail on their possible outcome. He 
placed his main emphasis on the point that 
those negotiations would be determined by 
the fighting. Politburo members Le Duan at 
about the same time referred to negotiations 
in a letter to the Viet Cong headquarters in 
the South. He did not go into detail either, 
but he wrote that the “diplomatic struggle” 
was “of prime importance.” He also wrote 
that “our strategy on negotiations must serve 
in a practical manner our concrete political 
aims,” indicating how negotiations strategy 
was designed to help obtain a favorable set- 
tlement. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that much has changed since 1966, and that 
Hanoi's Ideas on the purpose of negotiations 
may have changed. For example, Vinh boast- 
ed that the Communists would not negoti- 
ate until the US had permanently stopped 
bombing, withdrawn our forces, and dis- 
mantled our bases. Those Hanoi conditions 
have obviously been either dropped or modi- 
fied since. 

Best evidence remains behavior 

Thus the best evidence remains Hanoi’s 
own behavior. It Indicates that Hanoi does 
take negotiations seriously, and that its 
positions are considerably Influenced by its 
Judgments on the current situation In Viet- 
Nam and the United States. Hanoi began the 
Paris talks last May with a surprising 
readiness to survey the whole field of settle- 
ment issues, as If It were ready to discuss 
all of them. While its positions were hard and 
uncompromising, there were enough of them 
to reflect a readiness to use the talks for ex- 
ploration of substantive Issues. 

In July, after it had become evident to 
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Hanoi that the United States was not yet 
prepared to negotiate its own withdrawal on 
Hanoi's terms, the Communist leadership 
decided that it had to settle for a bombing 
halt as an immediate first priority. And it 
began focusing on that. Now it has again 
begun covering the full range of settlement 
issues. While it is still speaking in harsh 
and demanding terms, its readiness to cover 
a wide range of topics suggests that it views 
the negotiations as a serious means for reach- 
ing a settlement. 

Hanoi’s desire to use the talks for tactical 
purposes is also evidenced by its behavior. It 
timed its own readiness to compromise on 
certain issues to accord with the periods of 
greatest American domestic sensitivity, in 
order to produce a bombing halt. It has also 
used the presence of the NLF as a means of 
influencing South Vietnamese political atti- 
tudes, and It has tried to use the talks as a 
means of pressure against the GVN (specif- 
ically, by arguing that there had to be a 
“peace cabinet” in Saigon before the talks 
could m a k e progress). Such evidence, while 
admittedly imperfect, does suggest that 
Hanoi sees some tactical merit in the talks, 
and that it also believes they could be used 
to reach a settlement. 

Question 2: What is the nature of the evi- 
dence, and how adequate is it, underlying 
competing views (as in the most recent NTE 
on this subject, with its dissenting footnotes) 
of the impact of various outcomes in Viet- 
Nam within Southeast Asia? 

Assessments of how the outcome in Viet- 
Nam will affect the rest of Southeast Asia 
rest more on judgments and assumptions 
than on tangible evidence. The argument re- 
volves around the impact of a settlement 
which for one reason or another would per- 
mit the Communists to take control of the 
government in South Viet-Nam, not imme- 
diately but within a year or two. 

One view holds that such a settlement 
would be likely to bring Cambodia and Laos 
into Hanoi's orbit at a fairly early stage, but 
that these developments would not necessar- 
ily unhinge the rest of Southeast Asia. The 
judgment here is that Hanoi would be pre- 
occupied, for a time at least, with the task 
of consolidating Communist rule in South 
Viet-Nam and even In Laos and Cambodia 
the Communists would rely In the first in- 
stance on political rather than military pres- 
sure to alter the situation In their favor. Else- 
where Communist political and military as- 
sets probably would not be immediately 
strengthened, nor would the Communists be 
likely to rely more heavily on armed vio- 
lence than at present. Although neutralist 
sentiment would Increase in several countries 
and U.S. prestige would suffer, these develop- * 
meats would not cause Southeast Asian 
leaders to be panicked into precipitate change 
in policy, although the degree of their stead- 
fastness would depend on the role the UJS. 
decided to play in post-war Southeast Asia. 

An argument used in support of this assess- 
ment is that many of the current crop of 
leaders are in sympathy with and fully com- 
mitted to current U.S. objectives relating to 
the security of Southeast Asia. 

Another view of the probable effects of an 
unfavorable settlement and the one to which 
we adhere, holds that the prospect of a full 
takeover in South Viet-Nam will stimulate 
the Communists to capitalize on their suc- 
cess by becoming more active elsewhere and 
that It will be difficult for many Southeast 
Asian nations to resist making some sort of 
accommodation to the pressure thus gen- 
erated. This Judgment rests, inter alia, on a 
belief that Communist China as well as 
Hanoi will see opportunities to Increase its 
influence in the area and that anything 
short of a major US commitment in main- 
land Southeast Asia Is likely to be regarded 
as insufficient protection by many nations of 
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:he area, e.g. Burma. Malaysia, and in par- 
ticular. Lacs. Cambodia and Thailand. 

3oth Hanoi and Peking have indicated In 
the past thetr interest in extending their in- 
fluence over at least mainland Southeast 
Asia and there is no reason to believe that 
this interest would wane once Hanoi was on 
its way to consolidating its hold on all of 
Viet-Nam. The Lao Dong Party (Vietnamese 
Communist party) is basically oriented to- 
ward the concept of International Com- 
munism. The Vietnamese have historically 
had designs on much of the area and there- 
fore Hanoi is doubly motivated. It probably 
suits Peking’s plans (and perhaps Moscow’s 
as well) to let the Vietnamese be the prin- 
cipal instrument for “revolution" in this 
ar.:a. An authoritative rendition of this view 
is a statement made by North Vietnamese 
Army General Hoang Minh Thao in the De- 
cember 1966 issue of the Party Theoretical 
monthly “Hoc Tap": 

**• • • the people's war in our country . . . 
is contributing a share to stimulating the 
revolution in Southeast Asia . . ." 

Lituraturnaya Gazeta of Moscow expressed 
a similar view of the scope of the Communist 
effort in an article which appeared in Sep- 
tember 1967: 

“Just as the frontiers of imperialism on 
one side of the continent have been thrust 
back to the extreme southwest corner, so too 
have they been moved to the southeast on 
the other side. South Viet- Nam. When im- 
perialism loses this last beachhead In the 
southeast, the path toward freedom and so- 
cialism In continental Asia will basically be 
clear.” 

While we do not interpret these comments 
as indicating that the Communists would 
immediately move on all fronts to take over 
the remainder of Southeast Asia, we would 
expect them to take quick advantage of 
whatever opportunities arose to spread their 
influence once they saw success ahead in 
South Viet-Nam. The ongoing Communist 
insurgency efforts in Laos. Cambodia, Thai- 
land and Burma would probably get increased 
attention although their usefulness would 
vary and none by Itself would be sufficiently 
powerful at the outset to serve as a vehicle 
to bring the Communists to power. 

As to the likely reaction of non-Communist 
Southeast Asian leaders to a settlement fa- 
vorable to Hanoi, the views of Lee Kuan 
Yew. Prime Minister of Singapore and Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister of Malaysia 
are instructive. In a reply to a question in 
his Parliament on January 21, 1937 Rahman 
had the following to say: 

"... If South Viet-Nam is handed over 
as a peace offer to the North, is there any 
guarantee that the people will be safe from 
the Communists? Will it stop the Commu- 
nists from carrying out their plan to domi- 
nate Southeast Asia? 

The intention of the Communists Is not 
just to take over South Viet-Nam. They 
will not stop there. . . . Once South Viet- 
Nam is taken over by the Communists, It 
will only be a matter of time before Malaysia 
goes under ..." 

In an interview on "Meet the Press" on 
October 22, 1967, Lee Kuan Yew made the 
following observation: 

. . . the Feld Marshal of Thailand says— - 
Kittikachorn, and he is saying It to his own 
people, that they^are going to fight in Viet- 
Nam, not in Thailand. But I take that to 
mean that if that is gone, he is going to 
anticipate history, and you know that Thais 
have this great sense of the future and are 
good anticipators of history. They made 
the kind of adjustments in their posture 
arising out of what they think is a failure 
In Viet-Nam. I don't think the Tunku in 
West Malaysia has very much years in spite 
of all his armed forces, and then they have 
got me by the throat." 

Although there 1s little doubt that the 
staunchly pro-Western regime now in power 
in Thailand would make a stout effort to 
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shore up the country agair.st Communist 
encroachment, it would probably be able to 
retain power only If bolstered by a major 
U.S. commitment. If such a commitment 
fafl-jd to materialize, other political ele- 
ments more Inclined to reach an accommo- 
dation with the Communists would be in 
a position to challenge the regime and move 
Thailand back to its more traditional posi- 
tion. To a greater or lesser degree the non- 
Communist regimes in many other South- 
east Asian countries would face the same 
sort of challenge if U.S. strength in South- 
east Asia following a Viet-Nam settlement 
appeared Inadequate to the task. 

In short we believe that in the situation 
postulated the Communists would not be in- 
clined to exercise restraint and that the 
non-Communist countries, at least on main- 
land Southeast Asia, would And It difficult 
to resist the pressures they would come un- 
der without massive outside support. 

Question 2: What is the nature of evidence, 
and how adequate is it, underlying com- 
peting views (as in the most recent NEB on 
this subject, with its dissenting footnotes) 
of the impact of various outcomes in Viet- 
nam within Southeast Asia? 

2. Prognoses on the outcome in Southeast 
Asia after Vietnam tend to rest more on 
highly subjective and Interpretative Judg- 
ments and assumptions than • on tangible 
evidence, regardless of the stated views of a 
number of Southeast Asia leaders. For ex- 
ample. Thai leaders are among those most 
concerned about the Communist threat in 
Southeast Asia and among those unequiv- 
ocally supporting US policy In Vietnam. Yet. 
Foreign Minister Thanat’s views on the fu- 
ture roles of regional arrangements and the 
US in Southeast Asia suggest that the Thai 
are looking to developing alternatives for 
dealing with security problems In the area 
without the need for significant accommoda- 
tion with Communist powers. 

Our Judgment on Southeast Asia after 
Vietnam is predicated on the following basic 
terms of reference, as noted, for example, in 
NIE 50-68: (1) we exclude the possibility of 
an outright military victory or a precipitous 
withdrawal by Allied forces or the Com- 
munists (2) we assume a compromise settle- 
ment which, in the next year or two, leads 
either to Communist control (l.e., an un- 
favorable situation) or to the continuation 
of a pro-US regime in South Vietnam, or at 
least a regime not hostile to the US (l.e., a 
favorable situation) ; and (3) we do not pre- 
judge future US policies or courses of action 
in Southeast Asia, regardless of the outcome 
in South Vietnam. 

For several reasons, we believe that a set- 
tlement In Vietnam favorable to the Com- 
munists. in the terms stated above, in itself 
would not necessarily unhinge Southeast 
Asia. Very likely, Cambodia and particularly 
Laos might well become fairly early casual- 
ties although initially at Jeast Hanoi would 
probably rely on political rather than mili- 
tary pressure to alter the situation further 
in its favor in both countries. However 
Communist political and mil itary assets else- 
where in the region, even In Thailand, prob- 
ably would not be Immediately strengthened, 
nor would the Communists during this early 
period be likely to rely more heavily on 
armed violence than at present. Hanoi would 
be preoccupied, for a time at least, with the 
formidable task of consolidating Communist 
rule in South Vietnam. 

Neutralist sentiment would clearly In- 
crease in several countries, and throughout 
the region there would be damage to US 
prestige and serious doubts about the valid- 
ity of US power and commitments. However, 
most Southeast Asian leaders would never- 
theless continue to be influenced to an Im- 
portant extent by US actions elsewhere In 
the area, particularly Thailand, during and 
after the settlement. We do not believe that 
these leaders would be panicked into pre- 
cipitate changes in policy and very likely 
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would postpone any definitive policy deci- 
sion until they had assessed US intentions. 
Indeed, for both the short-term and the 
longer-term, the rcle the US decides to play 
in the rest of Southeast Asia will be a critical 
factor. 

In the event of a situation unfavorable 
to the Communists, in the terms noted above, 
we see several major developments. There 
would certainly be a sense of relief through- 
out the region. US prestige would increase. 
Communist morale would sag, and the “peo- 
ple's war” concepts of Mao and Ho Chi Minh 
would be seriously questioned. On the other 
hand, few countries would conclude that the 
Communists had been permanently stopped 
in Vietnam or that the future of the Saigon 
regime had been assured. Nor would doubts 
be removed about the willingness of the 
US to engage on a substantial scale in any 
new military conflict In Southeast Asia. 

The main thrust of the competing view, 
as exemplified by the dissents to NIE 50-68, 
is that, in the event of a favorable situation 
for the Communists in South Vietnam, the 
disintegration process in the rest of South- 
east Asia would begin immediately. Most 
Southeast Asian leaders, including the Thai, 
would move quickly to alter significantly 
their relationships with the US, having lit- 
tle if any confidence in the future US role, 
regardless of stated US Intentions in the 
immediate post-settlement period. In alter- 
ing their commitments to the US. these 
Southeast Aslan leaders would move quickly 
to take concrete steps looking toward some 
accommodation to Communist internal and 
external pressures. 

The competing view also contends that 
there would not only be encouragement to 
Communist ins urgent -subversive forces in 
various countries but also that these forces 
would move quickly to emulate “people's 
war." Substantial material assistance would 
be provided at least by Hanoi and Peking, 
particularly to Communist forces in Thai- 
land. Finally, many. If not most, of the 
governments faced with insurgency prob- 
lems probably would be unable or unwilling 
to move decisively against the insurgents. 

Question 3: How soundly-based is the 
common belief that Hanoi is under active 
pressure with respect to the Paris negotia- 
tions from Moscow (for) and Peking 
(against) ? Is it clear that either Moscow 
or Peking believe they have or are willing 
to use, significant leverage on Hanoi’s poli- 
cies? What is the nature of evidence, other 
than public or private official statements? 

Communist China 

We believe that Peking has brought pres- 
sures to bear upon Hanoi with respect to 
negotiations, but that the pressures have 
fallen short of major threats. These pres- 
sures weigh into Hanoi's calculations at 
each step of the negotiating way, but they 
have not prevented Hanoi from negotiating. 
Nor would they, in our Judgment, prevent 
Hanoi from accepting a settlement which 
appeared desirable from other considerations. 

Peking's Open Opposition to Talks. Peking 
has been against a negotiated settlement of 
the Viet-Nam war from the outset. Peking 
was not loath to make its opposition to the 
talks public, referring to the prospect of 
negotiations as "the peace talks hoax," and 
later when the talks actually opened, "the 
peace talks swindle." As early as mld-1965 
Peking had taken the public position that 
there should be no negotiations prior to a 
complete US troop withdrawal, which should 
be brought about by "protracted struggle." 

The Chinese used every opportunity to 
excoriate the Soviets for their role in facili- 
tating the U.S.-D.R.V. conversations. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese, the U.S. and the 
Soviets were in collusion to redivide the 
world between them. The North Vietnamese 
leadership was concerned about Chinese ob- 
jections to negotiations, as evidenced by 
periodic high-level visits by North Viet- 
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namese officials to Peking and by some 
ae*erence to Chinese sensitivities in Hand’s 
tactical handling of negotiations. But 
Hanoi’s concern for Chinese attitudes did 
not prevent the North Vietnamese from 
moving toward negotiations. 

Evidence of Chinese Pressure on North 
Viet-Nam. Intelligence reports indicate that 
China's opposition to the talks has shown it- 
self in a variety of ways. British sources re- 
port that posters glorifying Hanoi's effort in 
the South no longer decorate the streets of 
Peking. In contrast to 1967. when at China’s 
National Day Hanoi received much attention, 
in October 1968 Chinese mention of North" 
Viet-Nam was merely perfunctory. There was 
no special reception for the North Vietnamese 
at the Chinese Communist National Day cere- 
monies in the fall of 1968 nor was Hanoi ac- 
corded a place on the speaker platform as in' 
years past. Le Due Tho’s stop-overs in Peking 
enroute to and from Paris were not an- 
nounced, and the talks themselves were 
ignored publicly until October 19. Another 
leport tells of signboards erected at the 
Sino-North Vietnamese border promising 
that the Chinese “will not leave their Viet- 
namese brothers to suffer at the hands of the 
revisionists." There are also reports that Pe- 
king has withdrawn large numbers of con- 
struction troops from North Viet-Nam. If 
it actually occurred, however, this with- 
drawal appears at least as likely to be due 
to the completion of construction tasks 
and/or replacement by Vietnamese freed 
from bomb -damage reconstruction as to 
Chinese pique over the negotiations. There 
have also been reports of Chinese stoppages 
of Soviet air shipments, leading to compli- 
cated arrangements whereby the North Viet- 
namese assume responsibilities for those 
shipments at the Sino-Sovlet border. During 
the 1968 phase of the Cultural Revolution 
rail service appears to have been stopped for 
a while. It is not certain whether this was 
caused by Peking’s desire to show its muscle 
or by the upheavals of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Vague reports of more substantial 
Chinese pressures have never been confirmed. 

Chinese Influence Great. Peking obviously 
has a lot of influence In Hanoi. The Chinese 
Communist Party has long been a revolu- 
tionary partner of the Lao Dong. Communist 
Chinese aid played a major role in the Viet 
Minh victory over Prance, and in North Viet- 
namese economic development. Its assistance 
in both weapons and foodstuffs has been and 
continues to be essential to North Viet-Nam’s 
war effort. Geography and history oblige 
Hanoi to be acutely sensitive to Chinese at- 
titudes. Moreover, there are apparently North 
Vietnamese leaders who are sympathetic to 
Chinese attitudes and to Peking's on strategy 
and tactics. (This will be covered in greater 
detail in the answer to Question 4.) 

But Limited. But Chinese leverage appears 
limited. Chinese advice has not always been 
good, and North Vietnamese limitations of 
Chinese campaigns (e.g., the land reform, the 
Hundred Flowers) have misfired. The Hanoi 
leadership therefore tends to act on its own. 

It has Ignored and rejected Chinese tactical 
advice — even though that advice may in 
fact have been very sound— and it almost 
glories in its assertion that Vietnamese Com- 
munist strategy must be tailored to the par- 
ticular situation. in Viet-Nam. 

As Is Its ''Freedom To Act. Peking cannot 
compel Hanoi to obey without hurting its own 
cause. Having long proclaimed its right to 
develop its own Jdeas against Moscow's, Pe- 
king cannot niove militarily against a brother 
Socialist Party without severely besmirching 
its own Image. If it chose to cut aid supplies 
it would impede the North Vietnamese war 
effort — which it wishes to see succeed. Inter- 
ference in North Vietnamese Politburo dis- 
putes by supporting one faction against an- 
other would be a tricky business, problem- 
atic both for ideological and practical 
reasons. 
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Basic Interests Being Served. Peking rec- 
ognizes that its most important immediate 
interest is served by the existence of a 
friendly Communist state In North Vict-Nam: 
that state is a valuable buffer against the 
United States. It would be against Peking’s 
interests to Jeopardize Its relationship with 
Hanoi or the existence of the DRV In a fit of 
pique or in a tactical dispute. Peking would 
certainly like to see the war concluded by 
the establishment of what is clearly a Com- 
munist South Viet-Nam (though it may have 
some reservations about the extent to which 
this might increase Hanoi’s competitive nosi- 
tlon in Southeast Asia), but Peking rw?e- 
nizes Hanoi’s primary interest and responsi- 
bility in Viet-Nam and Is prepared to defer to 
it unless it believes that its own interests or 
the existence of the DRV are being placed in 
jeopardy. Thus, while we do not exclude 
Peking greater intervention if it believes 
there is some threat to its interests, we do 
not believe that Hanoi’s current policies 
would produce such a station. 

Soviet Union 


There are elements of both truth and error 
in uhe popular notion that Moscow has placed 
"active pressure" on Hanoi with respect to 
the Paris negotiations, and the proposition 
needs to be carefully weighed, first against 
basic factors restricting Soviet leverage, and 
second against recent evidence of a more as- 
sertive Soviet role. 

Factors Limiting Soviet Leverage on Hanoi 
Soviet ability to influence DRV policy deci- 
sions is limited by Hanoi’s determination to 
have maximum freedom of maneuver within 
the schismatic Communist system, and Hanoi 
has been adapt in playing the Soviets against 
the Chinese while giving neither of the 
powerful rivals a pretext for a decisive inter- 
vention in DRV affairs. Thus Hanoi’s accept- 
ance of major Soviet military assistance in 
the war has not been accompanied by any • 
discernible derogation of the Hanoi leader- 
ship's firm control over its own war strate°r 
In dealing with the North Vietnamese tie 
Soviets have experienced the full degree of 
Hanoi’s ideological rigidity and distrust of 
the West, and on occasion they have privately 
deplored excessive North Vietnamese stub- 
bornness. 

Aware of these inhibiting factors, and sen- 
sitive to Chinese charges of ‘‘collusion" with 
the U.S., the Soviets long restricted them- 
selves to unqualified support of Hanoi’s terms 
for ending the conflict, even refusing to act 
as a "post office" for our message to Hanoi 
in May 1965 about the first bombing halt 
However, Kosygin’s visit to London in Febru- 
ary 1957 suggested that the Soviets at least 
made serious effort to win Hand's agreement 
to an extension of the 4— day Tet truce. 

Paris: More Assertive Soviet Role. With 
the beginning of the Paris talks last May, the 
Soviets began a new and decidedly more as- 
sertive phase of their diplomacy. Ambassador 
Zorin and Minister Oberemko* were author- 
ized by Mcsccw to act as primary Soviet rep- 
resentatives with respect to the talks. At sev- 
eral critical points during the ensuing 
months one or both of them intervened con- 
structively, acting under both general guide- 
lines and explicit instructions from Moscow. 

Thus, it was Zorin who elaborated on the 
two-phase concept for stopping the bombing 
without any ostensible reciprocal action by 
Hanoi, and indicated Hanoi might be recep- 
tive to such an approach. When on October 
11 the North Vietnamese for the first time 
gave a clear indication they would accept the 
GVN as a participant in the talks, the Soviets 
thought this move so important they con- 
firmed this position to us on the following 
day. At several points during the culminating 
phase of these difficult negotiations the So- 
viets accepted our strong representations 
about North Vietnamese intransigence and 
appeared to have passed them along to Ha- 
noi. to good effect. When the two sides were 


deadlocked on the issue of what terminology 
to use in a secret minute — a demand later 
dropped by the DRV— the Soviets put for- 
ward a formulation which resolved the Im- 
passe. When the talks on procedural arrange- 
ments were deadlocked in January, the So- 
viets suggested the formula on seating ar- 
rangements which proved acceptable to all 
sides. 

Conclusion and Prospect. Although there 
is strong evidence of constructive Soviet ef- 
fort over this period, one must balance this 
appraisal with the observation that the North 
Vietnamese may at times have employed the 
Soviets as intermediaries to convey positions 
upon which they had already decided them- 
selves. so char, they would not have to "lose 
face" by making the concessions directly 
to us. 

Even with this caveat, however, the record 
would appear to support the conclusion that 
since May 1968 the Soviets have employed 
their influence over Hanoi in a generally con- 
structive direction both as to timing and 
substance. From all indications they will con- 
tinue to stake out tough Hanoi bargaining 
positions, to explore XJ.S. thinking and, when- 
ever they consider it warranted, to utilize 
their leverage upon Hanoi in measured, high- 
ly selective, and carefully timed fashion. 

Question 4: How sound is our knowledge 
of the existence and significance of stable 
"Moscow" and "Peking" factions within the 
Hanoi leadership, as distinct, for example, 
from shifting factions, all of whom recognize 
the need to balance off both allies? How much 
do we know, in general, or intraparty dis- 
putes and personalities within Hanoi? 

Knowledge Imprecise. Our knowledge of 
the existence and significance of any kind of 
factions within the Hanoi leadership is im- 
precise. The evidence, which takes the form 
of public statements and Hanoi diplomatic 
conversations, is both tangible and amor- 
phous. We can be reasonably certain 
that differences exist, partly because state- 
ments by different leaders reflect different 
views on certain problems. Even without such 
evidence, we could assume the existence of 
disputes because it seems inconceivable that 
a group of strong-willed men engaged in 
ambitious tasks would not have divergent 
views on the best means of achieving them. 
Further buttressing these considerations are 
reports from former Viet Minh cadre and 
from Westerners who have had contact with 
the Hanoi leadership. 

Not “Moscow” or “ Peking " Factions. It is 
not accurate to state that these differences 
of opinion reflect the existence of "Moscow" 
or “Peking" factions. The Hanoi leadership is 
sufficiently xenophobic that its members 
must be considered "Vietnamese'* first, with* 
any other loyalties running a distant second. 
However, over the years patterns of attitudes 
have developed which suggest that some 
members of the Lao Dong Politburo are more 
attuned to, the Chinese view of the world, 
and want to emulate policies which had been 
used by the Chinese, at least prior to the 
Cultural Revolution, for which we can see 
little sympathy in any quarter. Others tend 
more toward Russian ideas. It is generally 
believed that Truong Chinh, third-ranking 
man in the Politburo, is among those most 
sympathetic to China, whereas Pham Van 
Dong and Vo Nguyen Glap (numbers four 
and six respectively) are more pro-Soviet. 
Party First Secretary Le Duan, second-rank- 
ing in the Politburo, is reputed to be neutral. 

At most, however, these leaders simply lean 
on some issues in one way or the other — and 
perhaps feel Vietnamese long-range Interests 
are better served by closer cooperation with 
one or the other large ally. But they are not 
committed to full acceptance of either view. 

For example, the late General Nguyen Chi 
Thanh was considered to be one of the most 
"pro-Chinese” of the top Hanoi leadership. 
When he died two years ago. Peking called 
him a "great Marxist -Leninist" (which is 
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something the Chinese have not called Ho 
Chi Minh) . Yet Thanh differed publicly from 
Chinese views on military strategy, and did 
not hestitate to express his attitude in char- 
acteristically fierce fashion. 

Debate Is About Tactics , Not Goals . More- 
over, not all subjects are open to debate. 
It would seem highly unlikely that any Polit- 
buro member would ever believe (much less 
say) that the Communist Party should give 
up its efforts to unite all of Viet-Nam under 
its control. Disputes would concern methods, 
timing, and priorities — not ultimate objec- 
tives. 

Different Politburo members probably ally 
themselves temporarily with other members 
on specific issues, and policy decisions are 
obviously subject to review. The leadership 
has changed its war and negotiations tactics 
several times In the last few years, suggesting 
that members of the Politburo adjust their 
view to circumstances. Some members may 
remain always on one or another side of any 
given question, but others apparently shift 
their ground as they deem necessary. 

Differences on Tactics. Disputes within the 
leadership cover a range of topics, including 
the tactics required to win the war. General 
Nguyen Chi Thanh was reputed to have fa- 
vored a drive for military victory over the 
TJS forces; he believed such a victory was at- 
tainable by continuous attacks on many bat- 
tlefronts. Le Du an, on the other hand, has 
apparently favored a combination of military 
and poitilcal tactics designed to frustrate US 
power and to compel us ultimately to with- 
draw. General Vo Nguyen Glap Is also re- 
puted to have favored a mix 0 f military and 
political tactics, though it is not clear 
whether he has favored guerrilla war or large- 
scale attacks. He has on different occasions 
espoused each. Truong Chinh has favored 
protracted warfare, as have the Chinese Com- 
munists. He has also pointed more t^A-n 
others to the needs for constant contact with 
the population. There is evidently continu- 
ing controversy on this topic. When Truong 
Chinh In the summer of 1968 delivered a 
speech which Implicitly attacked past mili- 
tary policy and called for “protracted war," 
North Vietnamese reports on the speech indi- 
cated that there was “heated debate. 1 ' 

Also on Negotiations . There also appear to 
have been disagreements on the advisability 
of negotiating, and on the extent to which 
negotiations could serve as a useful Instru- 
ment of policy. Truong Chinh. again follow- 
ing a Chinese line, has generally spoken In 
ways which suggest that he does not favor 
negotiations. Pham Van Dong and Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh appeared to have 
favored them. Dong In particular has said 
things which suggest that he has wanted to 
start negotiations for some time. He has 
spoken of “US strength" and has praised the 
Geneva Accords. Le Duan’s position Is un- 
clear. He has not appeared either to favor or 
oppose negotiations consistently; he may 
once have opposed them, and later changed 
his views. However, the matter is not quite 
so simple. We do not see enough evidence to 
allow us to guess at more than broad inclina- 
tions and it is difficult to say who favors 
what tactic within a broad strategy at any 
given moment. For example, it is possible 
that Truong Chinh, despite hi 3 opposition to 
negotiations, might have favored some effort 
to procure a bombing halt in order to make 
“protracted war" possible. 

Ho Appears to Balance. Similar patterns of 
disagreement probably prevail in other areas, 
including the • Slno-Soviet dispute. Inter nal 
political priorities, and Lao Dong Party or- 
ganization and indoctrination. K ey members 
of the Politlburo are probably also Jockeying 
for position to succeed Hb Chi Minh, who is 
about 78 years old. Ho has been careful not 
to designate his successor publicly, and has 
also been careful not to ally himself with 
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one or another particular view In the Polit- 
buro. He appears to act as a Chairman of the 
Board, casting the deciding vote in case of 
disputes but letting others air their views. 

Question 5: What is the evidence support- 
ing various hypotheses, and the overall ade- 
quacy of evidence, relating to the following 
questions : 

a. Why did NVA units leave South Viet- 
Nam last summer and fall? 

VC/ NVA withdrawals to border areas and 
out-of-country sanctuaries during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1968 were In part the result 
of serious Communist losses incurred during 
the Tet and May offensives. Indeed, regroup- 
ment of forces for resupply and reinforce- 
ment, followed by relative lulls in the fight- 
ing, have been characteristic of Communist 
tactics over the years, even during periods of 
activity less intense than occurred during the 
first half of 1968. In this instance, however, 
the Communists withdrew farther and in 
greater strength and stayed for a longer pe- 
riod than at any time in the past. We believe 
that Hanoi wanted to make** virtue of neces- 
sity, but it took care to make certain that its 
gesture was substantial enough to be clearly 
recognized. To underline the point further. 
Communist spokesmen in late June and July 
suggested that the reduced level of fighting, 
resulting from the withdrawal of Communist 
forces, was a “positive gesture*' which should 
be reciprocated by a bombing halt. 

Question 5: What is the evidence support- 
ing various hypotheses, and the overall ade- 
quacy of evidence, relating to the following 
questions; 

b. Did the predicted “third- wave offensive 1 ' 
by the NVA/VC actually take place? If so, 
why did it not achieve greater success? 

The predicted “third-wave offensive" did 
take place from August 17 through the first 
week or so of September. This offensive was 
characterized by a mix of ground but pri- 
marily artillery attacks against targets of sec- 
ondary importance and small-unit harassing- 
guerrilla actions in the countryside. This of- 
fensive, utilizing economy-of-force tactics, 
satisfied the Communists' need for military 
action to demonstrate their continuing ini- 
tiative in Viet-Nam as well as their ability to 
i nfli ct heavy casualties. It was, as General 
Abrams has described it, “a conservative cam- 
paign” which did not achieve “greater suc- 
cess** because it was not intended to do so. 

Question 5: What is the evidence support- 
ing various hypotheses, and the overall ade- 
quacy of evidence, relating to the following 
questions : 

c. Why are VC guerrillas and local forces 
now relatively domant? 

There are probably several reasons for the 
relative decline In military activity by VC 
guerrilla and local forces. Among these ob- 
viously are the heavy casualty rate, man- 
power problems, and the decline in the qual- 
ity of in-coming cadres. Also, there appar- 
ently Is some diverting of guerrilla and local 
forces for logistical purposes, particularly In 
view of the on-going preparations for inten- 
sified military operations. Finally, It has been 
Increasingly clear during the past several 
months that the Communists have placed 
high priority, and therefore time and effort, 
to improve political indoctrination and mili- 
tary training of the local and guerrilla forces. 
In this respect, some of the more Important 
objectives relate to finding ways to strengthen 
the counter-pacification campaign and sup- 
port of the “Liberation Committees’*. For ex- 
ample, the Communists may feel that a 
demonstrably strong blow against the paci- 
fication program would have wide repercus- 
sions, particularly at time of optimistic Allied 
claims about pacification successes. 

Question 6: What rate of NVA/VC attrition 
would outrun their ability to replenish by in- 
filtration and recruitment, as currently cal- 
culated? Do present operations achieve this? 
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If not, what force levels and other conditions 
would be necessary? Is there any evidence 
they are concerned about continuing heavv 
losses? J 

Captured documents, interrogation testi- 
mony, and other information indicate con- 
tinuing Communist concern over the cas- 
ualty rate. Indeed, the character and level of 
Communist military operations since Au- 
gust 1968 themselves reflect In part at least 
concerted enemy efforts to lower the casual- 
ty rate. On the other hand, we believe that, 
should they decide to accept the risks and 
launch major campaigns, the Communists 
can probably tolerate an attrition rate com- 
parable to 1968. say 20,000 per month, with- 
out outrunning their ability to replenish 
their forces through Infiltration and recruit- 
ment. In 1968, infiltration alone averaged 
20,000 per month; reliable figures on re- 
cruitment are not available but may have 
averaged about 10,000 per month in 1968. 
Thus, the total Communist personnel input 
in 1968 may have been 360,000. In contrast, 
total Communist casualties (estimated KIA) 
from all sources was about 240,000. leaving 
therefore an appreciable residual. While 
manpower shortages in both North and South 
Viet-Nam may force the enemy to reduce 
his input somewhat in 1969. we believe that 
the Communists retain the capability to 
sustain an input averaging 20,000 per month 
on the basis of infiltration and recruitment. 
It should be noted, however, that the quality 
of enemy manpower has declined In recent 
months, as younger and less well trained 
personnel have been showing up more fre- 
quently on the battlefield. 

Question 7: To what relative extent do the 
US/RVNAF and the NVA/VC share In the 
control and the rate of VC/NVA attrition; 
l.e., to what extent, in terms of our tactical 
experience, can heavy losses persistently be 
imposed on VC/NVA forces, despite their 
possible Intention to limit casualies by avoid- 
ing contact? 

While the Department of State does not 
have the data to permit a detailed analysis 
of this question, we believe that to a con- 
siderable extent, the Communists are able 
to control the rate of attrition of their forces. 
First, they have retained a surprising de- 
gree of tactical initiative, even during pe- 
riods of intense fighting. A DOD study, for 
example, has concluded that perhaps as 
many as three-fourths of the engagements 
in South Viet-Nam occur at VC/NVA tac- 
tical Initiative. In addition to choosing the 
timing of the engagements, the enemy is 
able to determine the type of attack, ranging 
from a costly assault on a major urban cen- 
ter to a relatively Inexpensive harassment of 
a village or hamlet. Despite Improvements 
in US/ARVN tactical planning, the NVA/VC 
have also proven that they can often break, 
contact and escape into base areas or sanc- 
tuaries either within or outside South Viet- 
Nam when the fighting in specific engage- 
ments has become too intense. Indeed, Com- 
munist tactical planning, even since 1965 
when the character of the fighting changed 
significantly, continues to place high priority 
on swift, surprise attacks, followed by quick 
withdrawals. 

Finally, the Communists retain the op- 
tion of avoiding contact, again, even during 
periods of intense offensive operations by our 
side. For example, DOD studies of combat 
statistics show little relationship between 
the number and scale of Allied operations 
and the rate of estimated enemy combat 
deaths. Instead, such studies have found a 
strong relationship between the rate of 
NVA/VC attacks and their estimated casual- 
ties: VC/NVA combat deaths have been high 
during the periods of their offensives and 
have dropped during the cyclical so-called 
“combat lulls,” regardless of the level of 
Allied military operations. 
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Question 8: What controversies persist on 
the estimate of VC Order of Battle; in par- 
ticular, on the various categories of guerrilla 
forces and infrastructure? On VC recruiting 
and manpower pool? What is the evidence 
for different estimates, and what is the over- 
all adequacy of evidence? 

Controversy still persists over the inclu- 
sion of various categories of forces in the 
Viet Cong Order of Battle and over the size 
of some of those categories that are, by gen- 
eral agreement. Included in the OB. The 
principal controversies at present, as in the 
past concern: (1) the size of the VC Guer- 
rilla Force and the Administrative Services 
elements; and (2) the inclusion In the OB 
of such categories as the Self-Defense or 
Militia forces, the Assault Youth, and the 
lower echelons of the Political Infrastructure. 
(There Is, on the other hand, general but not 
total agreement on the size of the VC Main 
and Local Forces on the exclusion of the po- 
litical Infrastructure from the military OB, 
though not from the estimate of overall VC 
strength.) 

Both Items of controversy derive from two 
basic disagreements: over definitions and 
methodology. MACV and DOD have con- 
sistently down-graded the importance of 
enemy units other than those regularly com- 
mitted to offensive action and have argued 
for their exclusion from the OB because they 
do not constitute part of the enemy's "of- 
fensive threat" or because their shadowy na- 
ture makes it impossible for us to quantify 
their strength with any precision, or for 
both reasons. CIA and State, on the other 
hand, have argued that all categories of 
enemy strength and organization are indis- 
pensable to his military effort and to his 
control over portions of the population, that 
all armed categories properly belong in the 
military OB, and that some attempt must be 
made to quantify their strength. 

With regard to methodolgy, MACV has in 
large part insisted on an empirical approach 
whereby MACV J-2 arrives at nation-wide 
strength totals by adding up the supposed- 
ly "hard" figures reported by U.S. mili tary 
intelligence officers, Including TLS. advisors 
to RVNAF intelligence officers. In the field 
who rely on "battlefield observation" of the 
actual enemy strength. MACV has tradi- 
tionally applied this methodology in estimat- 
ing Main and Local Force and Guerrilla 
strength, but in the past has been obliged 
to rely on a more theoretical method for esti- 
mating other categories such as Administra- 
tive Service and PoUtical Infrastructure. 
However, we gather that MACV Is Increas- 
ingly using field figures as well for these 
"softer" categories. In any event, MACV has 
customarily argued that such evidence as 
that gleaned from captured documents and 
the interrogations of prisoners and ralliers 
was inevitably random, spotty, and often out- 
of-date and that extrapolations based on 
such evidence were therefore generally 
worthless. When MACV Itself has had to 
extrapolate, it has usually taken the lowest 
"type" strength figure for any given echelon 
(e.g., infrastructure membership strength at 
hamlet level) as a base, even when the to- 
tality of evidence would have sustained or 
even favored base figures that were consider- 
ably higher. 

The CIA methodology, on the other hand, 
assumes tbat^fleld reporting is not neces- 
sarily complete on the "hard" components 
of the OB and Is particularly inadequate on 
guerrillas and self-defense and on the non- 
combat elements; which are by nature either 
"behind- the-llnes" or entirely clandestine. 

CIA methodology therefore relies heavily on 
the evidence of documents and interrogation 
reports, which provide firm figures for an 
admittedly smaU number of Sits in the 
“soft" categories, and employs those figures 
much less conservatively than would MACV 
to extrapolate strength estimates for the 
various categories nation-wide. 
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An out-of-date but clear-cut example of 
the differing results produced by the two 
methodologies is provided by these figures, 
tabled at an Intelligence conference in April 
1968. for "Regular Military Forces'* (Includ- 
ing North Vietnamese) as of March 31, 1968; 



MACV 

CIA 

NVA/VC main and local 

forces 

Administrative services 

123, 000-133, 000 

135, 000-145, 000 

(in-country only) 

30, 000-40, 000 

65. 000-80. 000 

Guerrillas 

50, 000-70, QQ0 

90, 000-110, 000 

Totals 

203, 000-243, 000 

290, 000-335,000 


(N.B.: These figures do not Include the Po- 
litical Infrastructure, which MACV then esti- 
mated at 75-85,000 and CIA at 90-120,000, or 
“Other, Irregular Forces,’* which CIA esti- 
mated at 90-140,000 and which MACV said 
could not be quantifled*)-*The CIA approach 
would appear to provide a more realistic pic- 
ture of the size and diversity of the enemy's 
entire apparatus and thus to reduce the risk 
of our underestimating his strength and stay- 
ing- power. We believe that MACV, on the 
other hand, runs precisely this risk for rea- 
sons that have little to do with validity of the 
actual intelligence. 

With regard to VC recruitment or the man- 
power pool, there has traditionally been 
greater uncertainty in this field because of 
the lack of adequate data even on the total 
population base and considerable controversy 
over the degree of VC access to manpower in 
contested and relatively-secure areas. Most of 
the data comes from captured documents, 
but these appear to be relatively few In num- 
ber and insufficient for constructing esti- 
mates that would suffice for the country as 
a whole. Thus, the actual recruitment rate 
probably varies considerably from area to 
area. 

Question 9: What are NVA/VC capabilities 
for launching a large-scale offensive, with 
"dramatic" results (even if taking high 
casualties and without holding objectives 
long), in the next six months? * • • How 
adequate Is the evidence? 

Should Communists decide to risk heavy 
losses, they have the capability to launch 
large-scale offensives in one or more parts of 
the country, particularly In in Corps. These 
offensives could Include ground assaults or 
attacks by fire against any number of sec- 
ondary, provincial centers and allied installa- 
tions, a general heightening of minor actions 
and harassment throughout the country, 
and/or a strong counter-effort against the 
pacification campaign. There may also be 
some “dramatic” incidents, involving perhaps 
the infiltration of sapper units and some 
combat squads into Saigon or other major 
urban areas, the brief seizing of a section of 
a provincial capital, and a devastating attack 
against a model pacification area or refugee 
centers. Such military successes as might be 
achieved would be only temporary and would 
not approach the scale of Tet 1968. By a care- 
ful choice of targets and tactics, the enemy 
might be able to hold down hia casualties; 
any major co mmi tment of troops, however, 
would cost him dearly. 

The evidence of NVA/VC attempts to im- 
prove their capabilities to launch such offen- 
sives during the next six months is extensive. 
Much of the NVA/VC main force has spent 
the recent months in base areas, re-equip - 
ping, retraining, and receiving replacements. 
And additional North Vietnamese replace- 
ments will continue to become available for 
some time and at a very significant rate. In 
the meantime, Viet Cong units have Intensi- 
fied recruitment and tax collection efforts in 
an attempt to rebuild their forces. 

Truck traffic In North Viet-Nam and Laos 
has been heavy, suggesting that a consider- 
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able amount of material has been moving 
south to support Communists units. Cap- 
tured documents, informants, POWs, and 
ralliers have all testified to the current build- 
up of NVA/VC forces and to the enemy’s 
intention to launch some kind of offensive 
activity. In northwestern m Corps alone 

the enemy has massed a force of over 40 000 
troops. 

Allied spoiling operations have sertouslv 
disrupted Communist efforts to get an of- 
enslve underway, have caused a steady 

loc" TJT™* su PP“ es - kave hampered 
““ ?• “ d , have frustrated the attempts of 
NVA/vc units to move into attack positions. 

Nevertheless, all evidence clearly points to 
continuing Communist preparationTfor of- 

“Ff 0113 : suggesting the possibility 
that in spite of the difficulties, the enemy 
is determined to attempt some sort of mili- 
ary spectacular unless last-minute consid- 
erations, either in Farts or in Viet-Nam, dic- 
tate otherwise. Perhaps this is best illus- 
trated by the continuing presence and de- 
ployment of substantial Communist forces in 
the provinces surrounding Saigon and to- 
n ^ thwestern HI Corps, despite the 

*° tbis area of toe 

oulk of the U.S. maneuver-battalion force 
Question 10: What are the main channels 

^ SU j? plles ror NVA/VC forces 
in SVN, (e.g., Cambodia and/or the Laotian 
panhandle) ? What portion of these suppUes 
come in through Sihanoukville? 

The Co mm unists rely on the overland 
route from North Viet-Nam through Laos 
and Vietnamese/Cambodian border areas 
into South Viet-Nam as the primary chan- 
nel for the movement of arms and ammuni- 
tion to Communist forces in I, n, and III 
Corps. Several supplementary routes aug- 
ment this flow and probably supply IV 
Corps. These supplementary routes include 
smuggling over Cambodian beaches and then 
across the Cambodian/South Vietnamese 
border into IV Corps, occasional penetrations 
of the Allied patrol system (Market Time) in 
the coastal waters of South Viet-Nam, and 
diversion to Co mm unist forces of flTmg and 
ammunition entering Sihanoukville for the 
Cambodian Army. In specific local areas for 
limited periods of time, the amount of arms 
delivered through these channels may be sig- 
nificant. On the basis of available informa- 
tion, it is impossible to quantify the amount 

of military supplies moved by any single 
channel. J 6 

Trucks flowing over the overland routes 
from North Viet-Nam Into Laos and down 
the “Ho Chi Mln h" trails carry more 
enough supplies for Communist units in 
Laos and in I Corps and northern H Corps-. 

In addition, CIA, State, and DIA believe, but 
MACV does not, that the overland routes 
from the North also provide sufficient sup- 
plies to support the Communist forces In at 
least southern H Corps and IH Corps; sup- 
plies into these two areas probably enter via 
the tri-border area of Laos, Cambodia, and 
South Viet-Nam. Positive information on the 
specific amount of arms and ammunition, 
moved southward Is limited, but the expan- 
sion of the truck rputes in Laos and the 
truck traffic sighted on these routes, plus the 
north-south trail network in Laos and in 
the northern and central part of South Viet- 
Nam, clearly supports evidence that the 
movement southward Is massive. Cap- 
tured documents and prisoners report that 
Communist liaison stations and tacti- 
cal and support units are present along 
the entire network to assist in the move- 
ment of men and supplies south. In 
short, the Communists moved enough sup- 
plies directly into I Corps and * • • 
Corps and into southern H Corps and ttt 
Corps. Moreover, they have a functioning 
logistics system south of the tri-border area 
which has the capacity to move these ton- 
nages to HI Corps. 
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For some time, MACV has contended that 
the amount c f arms and ammunition enter* 
ing Cambodia through Sihanoukville and 
then transported to Communist forces in 
South Viet-Nam by elements of the Cam- 
bodian army has reached such proportions 
that Cambodia has become the main chan- 
nel for Communist supply to forces in EC, III, 
and IV Corps. There appears to be little doubt 
that elements of the Cambodian army are 
engaged in a relatively well-organized and 
profitable operation to supply arms and am- 
munition to the Communists. No firm basis 
exists, however, for estimating the quan- 
tities Involved; evidence on the amount of 
arms arriving In Slhanoukville, on the re- 
quirements of the Cambodian army, and on 
the amount of arms delivered to the Com- 
munists is generally unreliable and inade- 
quate. What reliable evidence is available 
does not suggest that the operation is of the 
magnitude MACV describes. 

In our view, the Communists clearly have 
in the overland route a functioning logistics 
system In being which is capable of satisfy- 
ing most of their needs and which is com- 
pletely under their control, and it is there- 
fore doubtful that they would place their 
main logistics channel under Cambodian 
control and make it vulnerable to Sihanouk's 
will and to the political pressures la Phnom 
Penh. 

Question 10 A: What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of RVNAF Improve- 
ment, and what is evidence underlying dif- 
ferent views? (e.g., compare recent CIA 
memo with MACV views.) 

A recent CIA memorandum concluded 
that it would be at least two years, and per- 
haps longer, before ARVN would become an 
effective fighting force. The estimate of two 
years depended on the achievement of fa- 
vorable military and psychological conditions 
during that time, an achievement consid- 
ered unlikely. 

We believe that the CIA estimate is not 
overly pessimistic. ARVN effectiveness has 
clearly Improved as a result of better train- 
ing. greater firepower, and Inspiration by the 
presence of US forces. Indeed, a recent DOD 
study indicated that ARVN had been 53 
percent as effective as US forces in 1963, as 
compared with 48 percent In 1967, and added 
that this progress could be expected to con- 
tinue. However, since ARVN performance was 
measured in this study by comparing the 
number of enemy killed by US and Viet- 
namese forces, there was admittedly some 
question as to the validity of improve- 
ment. The study noted that ARVN perform- 
ance was generally best when the enemy was 
on the offensive and fell off during other 
periods, i.e., ARVN’s own efforts to launch 
effective offensive operations were apparent- 
ly not as large a factor In its improvement 
as during enemy operations. Finally, the 
DOD study pointed to a MACV assessment 
that the greatest Improvement in ARVN per- 
formance was achieved by Increasing ARVN 
firepower, and agreed with MACV that fur- 
ther Improvement might be expected from 
the Phase I re-equipment program. While 
agreeing generally with these Judgments, 
we believe that the more crucial prob- 
lems — leadership, morale, discipline, and 
training — are long-term and highly complex 
and we are not poi^dent that significant Im- 
provement in all these fields will be accom- 
plished during the next year or so. Some of 
these problems are discussed in succeeding 
answers, . . _ 

Question 10A: What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of RVNAF improve- 
ment, and what is evidence underlying dif- 
ferent views? (e.g., compare recent CIA memo 
with MACV views.) For example: 

(a) Which is the level of effective, mobile, 
offensive operations? What results are they 
achieving? 

ARVN large-unit (battalion or larger) 
operations increased from about 3,200 in 1967 
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to over 6,000 in 1968. In 1967. ARVN achieved 
contact with the enemy la 1.974 of these 
operations; in 1968, 2,778 large-unit opera- 
tions by ARVN achieved contact. In turn, 
the number of US large-unit operations de- 
clined slightly in 1968, but US forces were 
in contact with the enemy roughly twice as 
often as ARVN in both years. Thus it ap- 
pears that, although the number of ARVN 
large-unit operations increased, they were 
less effective than large-unit US operations. 
On the other hand, it is probably true that 
the substantially greater mobility, particu- 
larly as provided by air, available to US forces 
has contributed to the Iatters' higher contact 
rate. 

Question 10 A: What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of RVNAF improve- 
ment, and what is evidence underlying dif- 
ferent views? (e.g., compare recent CIA 
memo with MACV views.) 

b. What is the actual level of "genuine" 
small-unit actions and night actions in 
ARVN, RF and FF: i.e, actio»s that would 
typically be classed as such within the U-S. 
Army, and in particular, offensive ambushes 
and patrols? How much has this changed? 

Although ARVN small -unit actions in- 
creased slightly in 1968, daytime small-unit 
contacts dropped precipitously in 1968 to an 
estimated 813, from 3.089 contacts the previ- 
ous year. Nighttime small-unit contacts also 
dropped, but not so steeply, from 8,233 in 
1967 to 6,330 in 1968. Nighttime contacts by 
small US units actually increased, from 1,651 
in 1967 to 1,888 in 1968. In 1967, for every 
1,000 men In ARVN units, there were 4 en- 
emy KIA in small-unit contacts; In 1968, 
this ratio dropped to an estimated 1 per 
1,000. There is as yet no explanation for the 
overall drop In ARVN small-unit contacts, 
and MACV Itself has noted this development 
with some concern. In any event, ARVN’s ef- 
fectiveness has long suffered from an overly 
defensive posture, particularly in terms of 
small-unit operations, night attacks, am- 
bushes, and sustained patrolling. Available 
reports do not suggest any major break- 
through. 

Question 10 A: What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of RVNAF improve- 
ment. and what is evidence underlying dif- 
ferent views? (e.g„ compare recent CIA memo 
with MACV views.) For example: 

c. How much has the officer selection and 
promotion system, and the quality of leader- 
ship, actually changed over the years (as 
distinct from the changes in paper 44 pro- 
grams”)? How many junior officers hold 
commissions (In particular, battlefield com- 
missions from NCO rank) despite lack of a 
high school diploma? 

Detailed Information available to the De- 
partment of State Is not sufficient to enable 
a comprehensive response to the matter of 
promotions within RVNAF. Nonetheless, it Is 
clear from our general knowledge on the sub- 
ject that the number of battlefield promo- 
tions within the officer corps has risen In 
each of the last two years but remains only a 
very small percentage of total promotions. 
For example, there were 2 battlefield promo- 
tions representing 0.05% of all promotions 
in 1966; the number rose to 56 or 4% in 
1967, and to 195 or 3% in 1968. Moreover, 
while a fairly substantial program for the 
commissioning of RVNAF NCO’s through of- 
ficer candidate school, direct appointment, 
and battlefield promotion was initiated in 
1966, only a small minority of these com- 
missions are the result of battlefield pro- 
motion 

Apparently as part of the general mobiliza- 
tion program begun in 1968, all newly-mo- 
bilized. personnel, regardless of educational 
background, are now reportedly being sent 
through the same basic training process, and 
holders of high school diplomas are no longer 
being sent automatically to officer-training 
schools. While this apparent reform sounds 
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promising, we have seen no information on 
its results, e.g.. whether admission to officer 
training is now based on sounder principles. 
Finally, while we remain open to persuasion 
by contrary information which may be avail- 
able in the field, we doubt that there has 
been much actual change in the officer se- 
lection and promotion system in recent 
years, and we doubt particularly that there 
is as yet much genuine commitment to the 
principle of battlefield promotions or com- 
missions. 

Question 10 A: What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of RVNAF improve- 
ment, and what is evidence underlying dif- 
ferent views? (e.g., compare recent CIA memo 
with MACV views.) For example: 

d. What known disciplinary action has re- 
sulted from ARVN looting of civilians in the 
past year (for example, the widespread loot- 
ing that took place last spring) ? 

Considerable looting by RVNAF troops oc- 
curred in portions of urban centers, espe- 
cially In Hue, during the fighting of Tet 1968 
and subsequent offensives. Low-level looting 
of miscellaneous items such as food has long 
appeared to be endemic among RVNAF units 
throughout the country. However, field re- 
porting available to the Department has given 
no clear indication of the scope of discipli- 
nary actions against looting. 

It is possible that detailed information Is 
available elsewhere. For example, the MACV 
Quarterly Evaluation Report for 1 July to 30 
September 1968 lists under RVNAF "Investi- 
gations of Fraud, Theft and Misuse of Fuads" 
a total of 104 RVNAF personnel of all ranks 
investigated during the first nine months of 
1968; the third quarter saw 40 investigations 
and disciplinary actions against 13 officers. 
However, It is not clear from the report Just 
how many of the Investigations and dis- 
ciplinary actions actually Involved looting 
incidents. Moreover, we must also assume 
that there is considerable looting that goes 
unreported. 

There are Indications that the problems 
of looting are receiving increased GVN atten- 
tion. At Vietnamese suggestion, in recent 
combined RVNAF-US cordon operations in 
Quang Nam, one family member from each 
dwelling was allowed to remain la his home 
to protect his property. Action Is also report- 
edly being taken to provide Increased 
amounts of food to RVNAF troops to reduce 
the need to forage for food. 

Question 10 A: What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of RVNAF Improve- 
ment, and what is evidence underlying dif- 
ferent views? (e.g., compare recent CIA memo 
with MACV views). 

e. To what extent have past "antl-deser- 
tlon" decrees and efforts lessened the rate 
of desertion; why has the rate recently been 
Increasing to new highs? 

Available evidence does not point to any 
single cause for the marked Increase in de- 
sertions during 1968. However, a variety of 
new factors, notably the changing political/ 
military situation since Tet and the institu- 
tion of general mobilization, have had much 
to do with the increase. The net desertion 
rate among the Regular. Regional, and Popu- 
lar forces rose quite steadily during much of 
the year and peaked in October at a level 
mere than twice as high as the p re -Tet level; 
Increases were evident even during observa- 
ble lulls in the fighting such as those that 
prevailed from mid-June through mid-Au- 
gust and from mid-September through late 
October. Average gross desertions from RV- 
NAF combat units Jumped Immediately after 
Tet and thereafter remained at least 50% 
higher than during the same months in 1967. 

By November and December of 1968, meas- 
ures taken to control the desertion rate, prob- 
ably-aided by the generally low level of com- 
bat. had succeeded in lowering the net de- 
sertion rate toward the pre-Tet level. 

DOD studies indicate that In general these 
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combat units with the worst desertion rates 
in 1967 also had the worst rates in 1968. 
suggesting that chronically inferior leader- 
ship in Chose units is a significant factor. In 
December 1968. Lt General Dang Van Quang, 
special assistant to President Thieu, attrib- 
uted the very high desertion rates among 
most III and IV Corps inTantry divisions in 
part to poor leadership at division level, and 
said that plans were being made to replace 
the commanding officers of at least half the 
six divisions in those two Corps areas. The 
RVNAF Joint General Staff, when consider- 
ing the desertion problem last September, 
noted that the increase in casualties in some 
combat units had been a key factor in the in- 
crease in desertion in those same units 
More generally, the rapid expansion of 
RVNAF during 1968 and the institution of 
general mobilization, which has Included the 
return of numerous desertion-prone individ- 
uals to the armed services, has contributed 
significantly to the mounting desertion rate. 
An RVNAF JGS survey made in the latter 
half of 1968 showed that 80% of recent 
deserters had six months of service or less. 
The JGS in Its September analysis also cited 
problems associated with the greatly In- 
creased numbers of volunteers and re- 
drafted army reserve personnel. The volun- 
teers, the JGS said, become more desertion- 
prone than inductees, after their Initial burst 
of enthusiasm. Presumably, the reservists are 
more ready to desert because they feel that 
they have already done enough for their 
country. Furthermore, many recruits are 
clearly aware that desertion control is slack, 
particularly In the countryside, and take ad- 
vantage of this slackness. Traditionally, light 
penalties and periodic amnesties in the past 
undoubtedly contribute also to desertions by 
the newly-mobilized. 

A final factor, clearly of significance to 
the problems of all units, but of special im- 
portance to combat units, is the natural re- 
luctance to give one’s life just before peace 
arrangements bring an end to the fighting. 

Lt. General Le Nguyen Khang, former III 
Corps Co mma nder, has given great weight 
to this reluctance in analyzing the rea- 
sons for the increased desertions. 

Fast RVNAF efforts to bring down desertion 
rates have had varying degrees of effective- 
ness. Decree-Law 15, issued in April I960, 
was the basis of a program which nearly 
halved the desertion rate that prevailed in 
the first half of 1966 and kept the rate 
down throughout 1967. Decree-Law 15 de- 
fined desertion more strictly than *it had 
been defined in the past and provided harsher 
penalties, including service at front-line 
labor camps. Despite the promising Initial 
results of this program, a number of weak- 
nesses have become apparent. A tendency 
to minimize the penalties applied to de- 
serters, through use of a “mitigating circum- 
stances” clause in Decree-Law 15, developed 
within the RVNAF although this tendency 
has reportedly been dealt with by instruc- 
tions from the Director of Military Justice 
issued late last year. There have also been 
reports that operational units found it too 
difficult to administer combat labor camps, 
as the number of such punishments in- 
creased, and in some cases refused to ac- 
cept additional .deserters. Though we have 
seen no vdriffbation of these reports and 
have no statistics on the size of the labor- 
camp program, we Imagine that any* such 
development could have reduced the effec- 
tiveness of general anti-desertion measures 
during 1968. 

question 10A: What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of RVNAF improve- 
ment, and what Is evidence underlying dif- 
ferent views? (e.g., compare recent CIA 
memo with MACV views.) For example: 

f. What success are the RF and PF having 
in providing local security and reducing VC 
control and influence in rural populations? 

The causes of RF/PF Ineffectiveness are 
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well known and generally agreed: Inadequate 
leadership, training, and motivation: low 
pay, poor housing and dependent care; in- 
ferior weapons, particularly in the case of 
the PF, and insufficient logistic support; 
static deployments; and uncertain reinforce- 
ment by air, artillery, and ground units when 
under attack or in contact during offensive 
operations. On the other hand, despite these 
problems, the RF and PF have had reason- 
able success in providing local security. Many 
individual RF and PF units have been will- 
ing to take casualties and have sometimes 
accounted for a disproportionate number of 
the enemy KIA. We know too that the RF 
and PF have in general responded well to 
association with US units, as in the Marines* 
Combined Action Platoons, and to the tech- 
nical and motivational training instituted 
more recently by the MACV Mobile Advisory 
Teams. Indeed, the Insistent demands of 
US sector and sub-sector advisors in many 
areas for greater allocations of these forces 
are one Indicator of theii-value. 

US attention to the RF and PF has paid 
off and should continue, e.g., focussing on 
motivational training, provision of more and 
better weapons, general logistical support, 
improved living conditions, etc. At the same 
time, we should give further thought to the 
future missions of the RF and PF in sup- 
port of pacification, to the place of the RF 
and PF in any reorganization of the RVNAF 
command system that may be undertaken, 
and to the role of these forces in and after a 
settlement. 

Question 11; To what extent could 
RVNAF — as it is now — handle the VC (Main 
Force, local forces, guerrillas), with or with- 
out U.S. combat support to fill RVNAF de- 
ficiencies. if all NVA units were withdrawn: 

a. If all Northerners (but not regroupees) 
were withdrawn. 

b. If VC still had Northern fillers. 

Assuming that all US forces and all NVA 

forces — fillers as well as organized units but 
not regroupees — were withdrawn from South 
Viet-Nam. the RVNAF alone should be able 
to cope with the remaining Viet Cong. As the 
RVNAF modernization and improvement pro- 
gram advances, the ability of the govern- 
ment forces to make inroads into the VC 
military-political apparatus and to reduce 
the level of the Insurgency will be enhanced. 
Even spokesmen for the other side (e.g. Tran 
Buu Klein and Wilfred Burchett) have re- 
cently made reference to their concern for 
the fate of the Viet Cong if the North Viet- 
namese troops were pulled out. 

If NVA regular units were withdrawn but 
NVA personnel remained in Viet Cong uni ts 
as fillers, the relative balance would be more 
difficult to assess. Under these circumstances 
it would probably be necessary to provide the 
RVNAF with sufficient US combat support to 
make up for its deficiencies until the entire 
modernization and self-sufficiency program 
were completed. 

Question li; To what extent would 
RVNAF — as It is now — handle the VC (Main 
Force, local forces, guerrillas) . with or with- 
out U.S. combat support to fill RVNAF de- 
ficiencies, if all NVA units were withdrawn: 

a. If all Northerners (but not regroupees) 
were withdrawn. 

b. If VC still had Northern fillers. 

11. Assuming that all US forces and all 

NVA forces, fillers as well as organized units 
were withdrawn from South Vietnam, the 
RVNAF as it is presently constituted should 
be able to cope with the remaining Viet 
Cong, Including the regroupees. Earlier 
American efforts to modernize and improve 
RVNAF presumably would have strengthened 
the ability of the government forces to erode 
the Viet Cong, and, over the short term, the 
GVN would be able to make appreciable pro- 
gress in expanding its control over the 
countryside; this would be especially true 
if the terms of the settlement had a bene- 
ficial effect on RVNAF morale. However, we 
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do not believe that the RVNAF will be able 
to eradicate the VC political-military appa- 
ratus or to reduce significantly the level of 
the Insurgency. Indeed, these objectives, as 
well as the resolution of complex and deeply- 
rooted RVNAF deficiencies, are realistically 
possible only in the long term context. 

The presence of substantial numbers of 
NVA fillers in Viet Cong units, in the ab- 
sence of any US combat troop involvement, 
would tend to negate even favorable short- 
term, not to mention long-term, prospects 
for the RVNAF. 

Question 13: What, in various views, are 
the required changes — in RVNAF command, 
organization, equipment, training and in- 
centives. in political environment, in logisti- 
cal support, in U.S. modes of influence— for 
making RVNAF adequate to the tasks cited 
in questions 9 and 10 above? How long 
would this take? What are the practical 
obstacles to these changes, and what new 
U.S. moves would be needed to overcome 
these? 

Under current and foreseeable circum- 
stances, it will probably take a 
of two years before structural and technical 
reforms can make any substantial contribu- 
tion toward RVNAF fighting effectiveness. 
The more critical deficiencies — motivation, 
discipline, and leadership — and essentially 
deeper and longer-term problems, some 
arising out of complex socio-political tradi- 
tions and others greatly dependent on the 
prevailing political and military environ- 
ment. A clearly accelerating favorable mili- 
tary trend highlighted by ARVN battlefield 
successes could have considerable effect on 
RVNAF motivation and morale. A stable 
political situation, and particularly one In 
which the top military leadership Is united 
and secure, would favorably affect discipline 
and lower-level leadership. 

Question 14: How much, and where, has 
the security situation and the balance of 
influence between the VC and NLF actually 
changed In the countryside over time, con- 
trasting the present to such benchmarks as 
end-61, end-63, end-65, end-67? What are 
the best Indicators of such change, or lack 
of it? What factors have been mainly respon- 
sible for such change as has occurred? Whv 
has there not been more? 

It is extremely difficult to measure changes 
in the security situation within Viet-Nam 
over time with any degree of precision. In 
approximate terms, end-1961 saw a sizable 
increase in NLF activity and Influence. The 
GVN possibly only controlled % of the popu- 
lation at that time. After the initial suc- 
cesses of the Strategic Hamlet program dur- 
ing 1962 and 1963, the situation at end— 1963' 
rapidly reverted to the end-1961 level as a 
result of intensified VC attacks against the 
program and the political turmoil occasioned 
by the Buddhist/Diem conflict. The rural 
situation continued to deteriorate through- 
out 1964 and part of 1965, largely as a result 
of political instability and NVA infiltration. 

The initiation of bombing of the North and 
the introduction of US troops In 1965 served 
to stabilize but not reverse the rural security 
equilibrium by end-1965. 

Security, though subject to occasional re- 
lapses such as occurred at Tet in February 
1968, has generally improved since its nadir 
in. 1965 required the introduction of Ameri- 
can combat troops. However, detailed studies 
of some key provinces indicate that, though 
statistics may show increases In the secure 
population for a given area, these changes 
often result from simple population move- 
ment and government held hamlets or towns, 
the over-all geographic pattern of security 
in the countryside appears to have remained 
generally the same. 

' The official system for measuring of prog- 
ress, the Hamlet Evaluation System (HES), 
shows substantial progress. According to the 
December 1963 statistics of the HES. about 
three-fourths of the total population was 
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classified, as “relatively secure”, the remain- 
ing one-fourth being divided rather evenly 
between “contested" and "VC -controlled’* 
categories. By comparison. GVN figures for 
September 1965 showed approximately half 
the population to be “relatively secure*', ap- 
proximately one-quarter to be “contested”, 
and one quarter to be "VC-controlled**. 

However, there are a number of problems 
with these statistics. Critics of the current 
means of compilation of the statistics have 
pointed, among other things, to HES reliance 
upon GVN sources, the pressure to show prog- 
ress exerted upon local advisors by upper 
echelons, the lac! r of ability to verify much 
Information, and the limited training given 
evaluators. It also has been argued that the 
statistics constitute a snapshot of military 
presence and development which does not 
show the dynamics of Important ingredients, 
such as political attitudes, and that the sta- 
tistics are weighted In favor of progress. 
Problems of definition can also cloud the in- 
terpretations. For example, the Interpretation 
of the current statistics can be changed dra- 
matically by switching the population in 
hamlets currently classified as “C" (hamlets 
which are subject to VC harassment and 
where the infrastructure has been identified 
and curtailed but is still operative) from 
the “GVN-con trolled” category to the '‘con- 
tested** category. Utilizing this method, it 
can be shown that less than half of the total 
population (46.7%) is “relatively secure" 
while 41% of the population is “contested”. 
These figures portray a situation similar to 
that given by the GVN figures for 1965. In- 
deed, some studies have found that, if the 
indicators of the level of VC military and 
political operations were considered in isola- 
tion from the remaining HES statistics, one 
could in fact conclude that very little prog- 
ress has been made in the past two years. In 
short, although progress has undoubtedly oc- 
curred, it is difficult to measure it accurately, 
and attempts to quantify it have generally 
ended up by overstating it. 

The key element in what progress has 
occurred has been the U.S. military pres- 
ence. Although few American troops have 
been directly committed to pacification, 
their presence has strengthened security and 
has both formed a protective shield behind 
which a pacification program could operate 
and freed ARVN forces to participate in 
pacification. The essential first step toward 
pacification is security; the preservation and 
extension of the pacified areas, however, de- 
pends on the ability of the GVN to establish 
an elective political structure at the local 
level capable of responding to and eliciting 
the support of the people. The GVN has 
made only limited progress in establishing 
permanent village and hamlet security 
against the VC and in committing the peo- 
ple against the VC In an active sense. Even 
during periods when the general military 
situation appeared to be improving and 
when statistics showed considerable pacifi- 
cation progress, such as in the second half 
of 1967, subsequent events and studies of 
specific areas showed much of this progress 
to be illusory. In 1967, for example, detailed 
studies showed that, despite favorable sta- 
tistics. security actually deteriorated in the 
latter half of 1967 in several strategic South 
Vietnamese provinces and that pacification 
actually v lo^t ground in some key categories. 
The regression In pacification statistics in 
February 1968 occasioned by the Commu- 
nist Tet offensive revealed the fragility of 
the progress _that had been previously por- 
trayed. 

At present, there Is again statistical prog- 
ress in South Vlet-Nam: the Chieu Hoi rate 
Is up again (though there has been a dip 
during the last two weeks) , neutralizations 


(APC) Is progressing well. Each measure- 
ment is subject to varying Interpretations, 
and its significance can be questioned. How- 
ever. one aspect of this current progress Is 
clear: the current high rate of progress has 
resulted from an apparent Viet Cong un- 
willingness to challenge the APC. By the 
withdrawal of many units, which has re- 
sulted In a generally quiet main-force at- 
mosphere, and by this somewhat surprising 
lack of sustained local activity against the 
pacification effort, the NVA/VC have given 
the GVN a chance to extend its control. The 
GVN has chosen to exploit this chance by 
spreading Its military and pacification assets 
more thinly and by stressing security over 
development in order to achieve rapid sta- 
tistical progress. A resumption of enemy 
activity against these fragile gains could 
reverse progress once again, although at the 
risk of considerable enemy manpower loss. 

Question 15: What are the reasons for ex- 
pecting more change In the countryside In 
the next two years than in past Intervals? 
What are the reasons for not expecting more? 
What changes In RVffoF, GVN, UB., and 
VC practices and adaptiveness would be 
needed to Increase favorable change in secu- 
rity and control? How likely are such 
changes. Individually and together; what are 
the obstacles? 

We may expect more progress In the coun- 
tryside during the next two years as a 
result of a variety of interrelated factors. 
These Include: (1) better and more Inte- 
grated organization and plan nin g both In 
the GVN and US sides; (2) gradual Improve- 
ment of the ARVN and RF/PF through more 
intensive training and better equipment; 
(3) having more RF/PF available, which 
form the backbone of local security; (4) 
greater GVN command emphasis to pacifica- 
tion and particularly the Phoenix program; 
(5) better province and district level leader- 
ship; and (6) perhaps most intangibly, 
greater GVN responsiveness to the governed 
as they realize that the US will not indefi- 
nitely remain in Viet-Nam, at least at present 
magnitudes. 

Despite the above assertion, we should 
probably expect neither spectacular nor sig- 
nificant breakthroughs in the countryside 
over the next year or two. The basic reasons 
for this are threefold. 

The rural population is generally apathetic 
and does not easily succumb to the bland- 
ishments of either the GVN or VC. This 
makes local political rejuvenation extremely 
difficult. Secondly, pacification is inherently 
a slow process because the assets used, 
whether police, ARVN, RF/PF or local offi- 
cials, are low grade and thus difficult to 
control and improve. Finally, the VC still 
have considerable residual power to threaten 
and attack pacified areas, although they are 
unlikely to be able to regain the position of 
strength they held in 1964-1966. 

If the GVN were to move vigorously in cer- 
tain areas, more substantial results could be 
forthcoming. ARVN definitely needs better 
leaders. There is little question that the Viet- 
namese soldier win fight well if properly di- 
rected and led. The same Is true for the RF/ 
PF. Also In the area of leadership, the GVN 
should Intensify its program of assigning 
competent and dedicated men to district and 
province chief positions. The importance of 
these positions cannot be overestimated In 
terms of progress or lack of It in pacification. 
Moreover, the GVN could make some political 
gains through the assignment of civilian dis- 
trict and province chiefs in certain pacified 
areas. Secondly, while retaining the pacifica- 
tion initiative and setting realistic goals, the 
GVN should avoid an overextension of its 
resources in the countryside which will in- 
evitably lead to a VC response and some fe- 


rn axim urn GVN presence In the countrvsid« 
for effect on the Paris negotiations, fchoueh 
Thieu's recent emphasis on consolidation 
during the first part of 1969 Is encouraging 
and should restore perspective. 


On the US side, continued effective sup- 
port to the GVN in Saigon and the field Is 
the most Important requirement. At the same 
time, we must seek out every possible strate- 
gem whereby GVN dependence on ourselves 
will be selectively lessened, while avoiding 
the Impression that we are pulling out. 6 
The VC also have various options open and 
it is for this reason that our predictions are 
not more sanguine. As mentioned previously 
they have the capability to disrupt the GVN 
pacification program if they are willing to 
pay the price. Even without large scale oper- 
ations against pacified areas, they can reduce 
costs and effectively use terror and assassina- 
tion to threaten, intimidate, and create fear 
among the population — If not control them. 
Finally, they still have approximately 20% 
of the rural population under their control. 
Most of these areas were controlled by the* 
Viet Mlnh and therefore VC roots are very 
deep. We may expect a considerable slowdown 
when GVN emphasis shifts from “contested’* 
to these red areas . . . 


Future prognosis, therefore, is unclear. The 
most likely course of action Is for the VC 
to launch selective campaigns of varying in- 
tensity against the pacification program. 
Some, though largely temporary, reversals to 
the pacification effort in given geographic 
areas would probably result. In thi* con- 
text, we consider It unlikely that the VC 
would be able to obtain the success which 
they enjoyed during the initial stages of the 
Tet offensive. If they did, the effect would 
be to deliver a major blow to the pacifica- 
tion effort and to halt progress for some time 
to come. Alternatively, if the VC refrain from 
•conducting an active anti-pacification cam- 
paign, then we may expect continued mo- 
mentum in the pacification effort, though 
not on the same scale as the APC program. 
Finally, if the enemy initiates a new military 
campaign and suffers significant military set- 
backs, the forward movement of pacification 
would be greatly facilitated. 

Question 15: What are the reasons for ex- 
pecting more change in the countryside in 
the next two years than In past intervals? 
What are the reasons for not expecting more? 
What changes in RVNAF, GVN, U.S., and VC 
practices and adaptiveness would be needed 
to Increase favorable change in security and 
control? How likely are such changes. Indi- 
vidually and together; what are the 
obstacles? 


15. Since 1960, the strategic concept for 
countering the insurgency in Vietnam has 
remained basically the same, despite changes 
in terminology, organization, and the dis- 
tribution of responsibilities. The doctrine 
adopted in 1960 accepted that the Insurgent 
threat would be countered by a series of 
’•pacification" stages in which the VC would 
be deprived of access to the people, their in- 
frastructure would be destroyed, and the 
authority of the government would be re- 
established by its ability to provide security 
and to improve the physical lot of the 
peasant. 

As program has succeeded program since 
1960. the principal deficiencies in Implemen- 
tation have become increasingly clear. In 
1967, further changes were made in the doc- 
trinal and organizational aspects of pacifica- 
tion and an increased stress was placed on 
the Interdependence between all aspects of 
the military and political struggle. Despite 
the deceptive progress of 1967, the statisti- 
cal recovery since Tet, and the fragile prog- 
ress of the Accelerated Pacification Cam- 


of members of the Viet Cong infrastructure 
are high, the HES statistics are on the rise, 
the Self-Defense forces are expanding, and 
the Accelerated Pacification Campaign. 


gression at a later date. There are indications 
that the Accelerated Pacification Campaign 
and 1969 pactificatlon plan may have been 
too largely influenced by the desire to show 


paign, the basic deficiencies remain and give 
little reason to expect a significant change 
in the situation in the countryside in the 
next two years. 
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The Vietnamese Army has not escaped 
from its conventional warfare mold. Both in 
Its military tactics and in its relations with 
the people it has all too often acted counter 
to the basic principles of counterinsurgency 
rather than in support of them. At the end 
of 1967, a year of sustained optimism, the 
U.S. Mission reported that “while ARVN sup- 
port of pacification increased greatly, ARVN 
battalions in support of pacification were 
employed largely in static defense roles which 
limited their effectiveness." Studies of spe- 
cific areas noted that RD teams were often 
“placed in hamlets where the security forces 
were understrength, inadequate, or simply 
non-existent." During the VC offensives of 
1968, ARVN's tendency toward conventional 
warfare asserted itself: ARVN's search and 
destroy operations were less related to pacifi- 
cation considerations than before; ARVN 
units were more than ever committed to 
static defense: ARVN's lack of aggressiveness 
was exemplified by its withdrawal from the 
countryside; ARVN's looting and the use of 
artillery and air in populated areas both 
demonstrated and compounded its problems 
with the people. Another stage In the con- 
tinuing effort to improve ARVN is now un- 
derway, but most analyses agree that it is un- 
likely that ARVN will achieve any significant 
degree of effectiveness any time soon. 

Paramilitary units, locally recruited and 
locally based and theoretically the backbone 
of any counterinsurgency effort, have been 
repeatedly ignored or misused. Tet 1968 illus- 
trated the resulting plight of these units. 
Outgunned by Communist units, they were 
left isolated In the countryside as ARVN 
units withdrew into the cities and then ig- 
nored in the post-Tot emphasis on urban 
security, relief and rehabilitation, and the 
creation of self-defense forces. Both the GVN 
and MACV have long recognized this problem 
In discussing the 1969 Pacification plan, for 
example, the first “problem area" mentioned 
by Thieu was the quality and quantity of the 
territorial forces. MACV has several programs 
underway to Improve the paramilitary serv- 
ices. As in the case of ARVN, recent studies 
have estimated that under the best of cir- 
cumstances it would take eighteen months 
to two years to correct current deficiencies In 
equipment, resupply, training, firepower, re- 
lations with the civilian population, leader- 
ship, and motivation. 

Despite elaborate planning and creation of 
machinery to execute and sustain a combined 
political-military pacification campaign, few 
Vietnamese leaders have clearly understood 
the goals of pacification or have committed 
themselves to supporting it through the GVN 
administrative apparatus. The majority of 
the South Vietnamese leaders, including Pres- 
ident Thieu, have been chronically indif- 
ferent to the American ideas of pacification 
and skeptical of its claims of successes. Al- 
though acquiescing under American insis- 
tence and the promises of logistical support, 
in private they have consistently denigrated 
ts principles and statistics. Under the pres- 
sure of the possibilities opened up by the 
Paris negotiations and the threat posed by 
the Communist campaign to establish “Ub- 
eration Committees," Thieu is now using the 
name and assets of pacification to pursue a 
goal of rapidly expanding the GVN’s nominal 
presence in thp countryside. To achieve this 
goal, it has required that the existing RD 
cadre teams be doubled by splitting existing 
teams in two, that teams be pulled out of lo- 
cations. prematurely, and that ARVN, RF, 
and PP forces be thinned out to provide the 
expanded territorial security required. These 
moves do not suggest that a solid base for 
pacification is being built; they may weaken 
the existing base. In any case, the back- 
ground of the current Accelerated Pacifica- 
tion Campaign and the haste for rapid 
progress suggest that Thieu's motives are not 
linked to contingencies. 
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Pacification has thus far failed to give the 
peasant sufficient confidence in the GVJT3 
ability to maintain security, or in the longer 
run, to redress basic economic political, and 
social inequities. An apathetic and war-weary 
population has been subjected to a constant 
scream of alternating false and fresh starts 
of GVN programs; for example, 67% of the 
hamlets targeted in the 1968 program had 
been targeted in 1967 or earlier. The US Mis- 
sion's report no pacification in 1967 com- 
mented: “The GVN has yet to invest itself 
with the image of social revolution and a 
dynamic alternative to the NI*F.” The Com- 
munists' success in February 1968 in pene- 

tho hitllert ° inviolate cities, the 
GVN s failure to react quickly in either the 
rural or urban areas, the destruction which 
accompanied the fighting, and the constantly 
renewed threats of enemy offensives have 
not appreciably enhanced the GVN's image 
nor the peasants' confidence in it. 

In short, the problems hampering pacifica- 
tion over the years do not-»aDpear to have 
been significantly reduced. We believe that 
the pacification program is as vulnerable to- 
day as it was prior to the Communist 1968 
Tet offensive. 

Question 16: What proportion of the rural 
population must be regarded as “subject to 
significant VC presence and influence?" 
(How should hamlet rated as “c" in the 
Hamlet Evaluation System the largest cate- 
gory be regarded in this respect?) In par- 
ticular, what proportion in the provinces 

surrounding Saigon? How much has this 
changed? 

The official interpretation of the December 
data from the Hamlet Evaluation System 
(HES) showed that what is called the “rela- 
tively secure population" is now 7.1 million 
or 65.1% of the rural population, the “con- 
tested population is 1.7 million or 16.0%, 
and the “VC-controlled population is 2 0 
million or 18.9%. 

If one were to take the rural population 
currently classified as “C"* in the tte.c; and 
interpret it to be “contested" rather than 
“relatively secure", HES statistics would 
show 2.9 million or 26.8% of the rural pop- 
ulation to be “relatively secure", 5.9 million 
or 54.5% to be “contested" and 2.0 million 
or 18.9% to be “VC-coutrolled”. Under this 
type of breakdown, two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the rural population could be 
regarded as “subject to significant VC pres- 
ence and influence". 

Some recent DOD studies have provided 
reasons to believe that this range of two- 
thirds to three-fourths may not be inac- 
curate as a general gauge of the extent of 
VC presence among the rural population. 
One DOD analysis has shown that only 31% 
of the total population was rated continu- 
ously seen from June 1967 through March 
1968, leaving 68% of the total population 
subject to VC influence during at least part 
of one month during this period; the per- 
centage considering a rural population alone 
would be even higher. Another DOD study 
has found that HKS statistics for November 
1968 indicate that the VC can oia-im ftT r ac- 
tive infrastructure in areas containing ap- 
proximately 60 % of the total population and 
around three-quarters of the rural popula- 
tion. This study has also found that over 
85% of the hamlet population surrounding 
Saigon Is subject to an active VC infra- 
structure, probably reflecting the strong VC 
attention to the area over many years. 

The problem, however, is to define exactly 
what is “ significant VC presence and in- 
fluence". Both the VC and the GVN have 
some presence and influence in virtually 
every part of South Vlet-Nam. The mere 
presence of VC organization within a hamlet 
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• Hamlets subject to VC harassment and 
where the infrastructure is identified and 
curtailed but still operative. 
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does not necessarily constitute “significant 
VC presence and influence". While it is true 
that most of the population of Viet-Nam is 
influenced in relative degrees by the VC 
through their infrastructure, for this to be 
significant the VC must be able to seriously 
affect the population's activities through 
such things as propaganda, hamlet infiltra- 
tions, tax collection, and disruption of local 
GVN administrative and security operations. 
Mere harassing or nuisance type activities 
should not be considered significant. 

In this perspective, there is little question 
that a certain number of “C” hamlets are 
subject to significant VC presence and in- 
fluence". It becomes clear from a careful 
reading of the definitions in the HES for "C” 
and “D" hamlets that those “C" hamlets at 
the lower end of the scale (which must have 
f°^ e D ” responses to average out at low 
C ) would have significant VC influence 
while those “C” hamlets at the upper end' 
of the scale would not. Discussions with 
experienced field operators, have confirmed 
this assumption. 

Thus we believe the line would have to be 
more finely drawn through the “C" hamlets 
to determine the rural population subject to 
significant VC presence and influence. There 
doubt that a large percentage is so 
subject; our best estimate Is about half the 
rural population. y 

The Saigon area particularly demonstrates 
the importance of the “C" hamlets in assess- 
ing the proportion of the rural population 
subject to significant VC presence and in- 
fluence. According to the December 1968 HES 
58% of the rural .population in the five 
provinces surrounding Saigon live in “C" 
hamlets. If all the “C" hamlets were regarded 
as subject to significant VC influence and 
presence, 87% of the people of those pro- 
w °^d be so subject. Without the 
c hamlets only 28% would be so subject. 

a particular target of the 
vc and their efforts there are strong. A large 
proportion of the rural population in the 
provinces around Saigon is subject to signif- 
icant VC influence and presence from time 
believe there has been improve- 
ment in this situation since the heavy VC 
activity at Tet and in May and June. 

16 : What proportion of the rural 
population must be regarded as “subject 
to significant VC presence and influence?” 
(How should hamlets rated as “C" in the 
Hamlet Evaluation System — the largest cate- 
gory-— be regarded in this respect?) in par- 
ticuiar, what proportion in the provinces 
surrounding Saigon? How much has 
changed? 

16. The official interpretation of the De- ’ 

the Hamlet Evaluation 
System (HES) showed that what is called 
the relatively secure population" is now 
7.1 million or 65.1% of the rural popuh£ 
tion, the “contested population” is 1.7 mil- 
llon or 16.°%, and the “VC-controlled pop- 
ulation is 2.0 million or 18.9%. 

If one were to take the rural population 
currently classified as “C M * in the HES and 
interpret it to be “contested” rather 
relatively secure,” HES statistics would 
show 2.9 million or 36.3% of the rural popu- 
latlon to be “relatively secure,” 5.9 million or 

™ * }° J 5 ® “ conte sted f ” and 2.0 million or 
18.9% to be “VC-controlled.” Under this type 
or breakdown, perhaps two-thirds to three- 
rourths of the rural population could be 
regarded as “subject to significant VC pres- 
ence and influence.” * 

Some recent DOD studies have provided 
reasons to believe that this range of two- 
thirds to three-fourths may not be inac- 
curate as a general gauge of the extent of 
vc presence among the rural population. 

One DOD analysis has shown that only 31% 
of the total population was rated contln- 
uousiy secure from June 1967 through March 
1968, leaving 68% of the total population 
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subject to VC domination or influence dur- 
ing at least part of one month during this 
period; the percentage considering the rural 
population alone would be even higher. An- 
other DOD study has found that ttrs sta- 
tistics for November 1968 indicate that the 
VC can claim an active infrastructure in areas 
containing approximately 60% cf the total 
population and around three-quarters of the 
rural population. 

In addition to these statistical indicators, 
in evaluating the current situation among 
the rural population it should be noted that 
the Communists have traditionally focused 
their political effort at the village/hamlet 
level. Their campaign to create “Liberation 
Committees* throughout Vietnam is clearly 
built around the village and the hamlet, .re- 
gardless of reports of organizational efforts 
at higher levels. Thieu has recently noted 
the need to Increase the number of GVN of- 
flcials functioning at the hamlet level; ac- 
cording to his figures at the present time 
there are only three GVN officials In each 
GVN-controlled hamlet, while the VC have 
nine officials administering each VC-con- 
trolled hamlet. 

A DOD analysis has concluded that while 
the GVN Infrastructure outnumbers the 
VC/NVA almost 30 to 1 at the national level, 
it has little less than a 2 to 1 edge at the ham- 
let/village /province level; at the level of the 
pacification effort in the villages and hamlets 
the Communists have a 2 to 1 manpower 
advantage over the GVN. 

In short, there is little question that a cer- 
tain number of “C" hamlets are “subject to 
significant VC presence and influence.” It 
becomes clear from a careful reading of the 
definitions in the HES for “C” and “D” * 
hamlets that “C" hamlets at the lower end 
of the scale (which must have some “D" 
responses to average out at low “C") would 
have significant VC influence, while those 
“C“ hamlets at the upper end of the scale 
might not. The current stress under the 
Accelerated Pacification Campaign upon rais- 
ing contested "D” and “E" hamlets to “C" 
by stressing military factors suggests that, 
especially in many of the hamlets recently 
raised to “C’\ the VC infrastructure remains 
a significant factor. 

Thus, the line should be more finely 
drawn through the “C" hamlets in order to 
determine the percentage of the rural popu- 
lation subject to significant VC presence and 
influence. Our best estimate is that the VC 
have a si gn i fi cant effect on at least tioo- 
thirds of the rural population. 

The Saigon area particularly demonstrates 
the importance of the "C” hamlets in assess- 

the proportion of the rural population 
subject to significant VC presence and In- 
fluence. According to the December 1968 
HES, 68 % Of the rural population in the 
five provinces surrounding Saigon live in 
“C" hamlets. If all the “C" hamlets were 
-.regarded as subject to significant VC in- 
fluence and presence, 87% of the people of 
those provinces would be so subject. The Sai- 
gon area has been a special target of the VC 
for many years; an estimate of around 75% 
would probably be close to the percentage of 
the population in the provinces surround- 
ing Saigon which is currently exposed to 
significant VC influence. While the VC have 
attempted t<^ st^p up their political propa- 
gandizing and proselytizing efforts in the 
Saigon area, their relatively military Inac- 
tivity since May and June probably 
that this estimate, of 75% represents a de- 
cline in their influence. 

Question 17 : What number or verified 
numbers of the Communist political appara- 
tus (i.e.. People's Revolutionary Party mem- 
bers, the hard-core “infrastructure") have 
been arrested or killed In the past year? How 


• Hamlets in which VC units and the VC 
infrastructure are fairly effective. 
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many of these were cadre of higher than 
village level? What proportion do these rep- 
resent of total FRP membership, and how 
much— and how long— had the apparatus 
been disrupted? 

Statistics on Communist political cadre 
“neutralized," i.e.. killed, captured, or de- 
fecting, are available through the Phoenix 
(Phung Hoang) program, the keystone of the 
current effort to attack the Communist in- 
frastructure. According to these statistics, 
15,700 political cadre were neutralized dur- 
ing 1968, or approximately 16% -20% of the 
Communist infrastructure currently esti- 
mated at 30,000-100,000. However, more than 
13,000 of those neutralized last year were at 
the village and hamlet levels, suggesting that 
only a minimal number of middle- or senior- 
ranking officials were affected. Furthermore, 
while the infrastructure in several Dro vlnces 
may have been seriously impaired, any ad- 
verse impact throughout the vast majority 
of the provinces does not appear to be sig- 
nificant. 

There is some problem with the statistics 
of the Phoenix program. Prior to August 1968. 
the reports of the number of Communists 
neutralized were not thoroughly screened 
to eliminate non-Communists. Correction of 
this data on the basis of the experience in 
the last part of the year, when tighter 
screening was introduced, reduces the official 
total of 15,700 to around 14,500, according 
to a recent DOD study. The same study notes 
that even the revised figures are believed to 
include noa-Communlsts or part-time Com- 
munists, especially as report -padding ma y 
have increased recently under the pressure 
of attempting to reach the quota set for the 
Accelerated Pacification Campaign. In addi- 
tion, it has been estimated that perhaps as 
many as two-thirds of the prisoners arrested 
in South Viet -Nam are released within a 
year as a result of the flaws in the GVN 
Judicial system. If one applies this percentage 
to the figures on Communists neutralized, it 
appears that around 7,800 members of the 
infrastructure were eliminated during 1968, 
or appro xima tely 8% of the total infrastruc- 
ture. Such figures on the numbers and per- 
cent of Communists eliminated cann ot be 
more than a general guide. Probably a work- 
ing figure of around 10% would not serious- 
ly misrepresent the losses suffered by the 
Co mmun i s t political apparatus during 1968. 
However, these calculations Ignore the ability 
of the Co mmun ists to recoup such losses, at 
least In quantity If not in quality, by re- 
cruiting. upgrading of cadre, and introduc- 
tion of North Vietnamese into the infrastruc- 
ture. Nevertheless, the pressure on the Infra- 
structure will continue to increase over tim e 
and should reduce its effectiveness. 

Question 18: What are the reasons for be- 
lieving that current and future efforts at 
"rooting out" hard-core infrastructure will 
be — or will not be — more successful than past 
efforts? For example, for believing that col- 
laboration among the numerous Vietnam- 
ese Intelligence agencies will be markedly 
more thorough than in the past? What are 
the side- effects, e.g„ on Vietnamese opinion, 
of anti -infrastructure campaigns such as 
the current “accelerated effort," along with 
their lasting effect on hard-core apparatus? 

The Phoenix program, however important 
to a successful anti-infrastructure effort, has 
certain inherent weaknesses. It does not col- 
lect intelligence but merely collates and 
analyzes information made available to the 
program from the intelligence community. 
However, it does provide the province and 
district chiefs with a slowly evolving man- 
agement tool with which to systematically 
direct the anti-infrastructure effort and 
force the different collection and operational 
agencies to work together. It has also served 
notice to the Province Chiefs that their per- 
formance will in large part be measured by 
Phoenix results. Although the program was 
launched in December 1967, Saigon-level 
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Vietnamese cooperation was minimal until 
Thieu. after considerable American prodding, 
issued a presidential decree In July 1968 
formally directing that the network be set 
up. Continuing expressions of interest in the 
program from the upper echelons of the GVN 
appear to be slowly breaking down some of 
the organizational Jealousy, rivalries, and 
inertia shown by the different agencies in- 
volved and which hinder the development of 
the program. 

In addition to the problems raised by the 
nature of the org ani zation, certain problems 
have arisen from the nature of the effort. 
Members of the infrastructure, especially the 
high-ranking ones, are becoming increasingly 
wary and elusive; some are moving into VC- 
secure areas. Most easy targets have already 
been hit, and there are indications that some 
of the intelligence agencies Involved are al- 
ready beginning to exhaust their data bases. 
The Viet Cong are beginning to step up 
their passive and active counter-intelligence 
measures. As easy targets disappear reliance 
upon large-scale cordon and search opera- 
tions and less on rifle-shot efforts based on 
detailed intelligence; cordon and search op- 
erations may get VC supporters and guer- 
rillas, but rarely members of the infra- 
structure. 

Phoenix, as a collator and coordinator, ex- 
ists where almost nothing existed before. By 
forcing cadre to move back to VC-secure 
areas, by the psychologically inhibiting im- 
pact the effort is presumably having on mem- 
bers of the infrastructure, and by causing 
the Communists to divert resources to com- 
bat the effort, the current anti-infrastruc- 
ture program is hindering and putting 
heavier pressure on the operations of the 
VC infrastructure, although not eliminating 
it to any major degree. If GVN higher eche- 
lons maintain their interest and if other 
problems high-lighted by Phoenix are faced, 
such as those In the Judicial system, It 
increase its contribution. Recent reports in- 
dicate that the field is aware of many of the 
problems and has commented that the infra- 
structure quota of the current Accelerated 
Pacification Campaign will probably not be 
met and that it may be difficult to meet the 
infrastructure, quota laid out in the overall 
pacification guidelines for 1969. 

Question 19: How adequate is our Infor- 
mation on the overall scale and incidence of 
damage to civilians by air and artillery, and 
looting and misbehavior by RVNAF? 

The information available in Washington 
on the overall scale and Incidence of damage 
to civilians by air and artillery and by RVNAF 
looting and misbehavior is less than ade- 
quate. The same is true about other similar 
topics, such as the damage restating from ' 
forced resettlement, and the general Impact . 
of the US presence. Specific incidents and 
chronically bad situations are reported in 
Embassy provincial reporters* air grams, Corps 
situation reports, monthly CORDS province 
reports, the press, and other miscellaneous 
channels. 

There are also regular monthly reports on 
civilian war victims admitted to GVN hos- 
pitals which give some indication of trends 
of civilian casualties from all causes. Order- 
of-magnitude estimates of total civilian 
casualties throughout Vlet-Nam can be made 
from these statistics. 

The section of the Hamlet Evaluation Sys- 
tem concerning hamlet problems does require 
responses on “Incidents of misconduct by 
friendly elements adversely affecting friendly 
relations with the hamlet populace” and on 
‘'actions by friendly elements during mili- 
tary operations adversely affecting relations 
with hamlet populace (including but not 
limited to fire from any type of weapon, de- 
structive passage within hamlet area, de- 
foliation).*' Statistics from the HES are thus 
available and can be used to indicate trends, 
but they do not really provide a basis for 
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judgment as to how serious these problems 
are on an over-all basis. 

US advisors at the battalion, district and 
province level in Viet-Nam are almost al- 
ways aware of incidents involving civilian 
casualties and RVNAP misconduct which oc- 
cur within areas controlled or contested by 
the GVN. They are also likely to learn of any 
serious incidents which occur in VC areas. 
Serious incidents which arouse local feelings 
would also be reported to Saigon in the 
Province Advisor's monthly report, which is 
available in Washington. 

Despite this reporting, however, it is diffi- 
cult to draw a clear picture of the over-all 
scale and incidence of these problems and 
how serious they are. Our assessment of 
these problems, based on the information 
available, including discussions with officials 
returning from Viet-Nam, is (1) that dam- 
age to civilians by air and artillery is still 
a serious problem in some populated con- 
tested areas and (2) that RVNAP behavior 
toward the civilian populace has improved 
considerably over the past year as a result 
of better discipline, increased indoctrination 
and training, and Improved conditions of 
service for the troops and their families. 

Question 20: To what extent do recent 
changes in command and administration af- 
fecting the country-side represent moves to 
improve competence, as distinct from re- 
placement of one clique by another? What 
is the basis of judgment? What Is the impact 
of the recent removal of minority-group 
province and district and district officials 
(Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, Montagnard) in their 
respective areas? 

Changes In command and administration 
affecting the countryside almost certainly are 
predicated to a considerable extent on per- 
sonal loyalties. This is a complex and well- 
established Vietnamese tradition and is not 
likely to change radically in the near term. 
Perhaps the most notable example of person- 
nel changes made principally on political 
grounds Is the shift in Corps commanders. 

In virtually every instance, the out-going 
Corps co mma nders were supporters of Ky or 
had never been particularly committed to 
Thieu. While some of the new commanders 
are less than Ideal, they are generally com- 
petent than their predecessors. 

There have been a number of significant 
steps taken during the past year to improve 
the command-administrative system. The po- 
litical authority of the Corps commander has 
been reduced as has his role in the appoint- 
ment of province and district chiefs. Of 
course, it must be assumed that new officials 
at these lower levels are regarded as being 
politically reliable and that they will remem- 
ber under whose aegis they came to power. 

On the other hand, the ties to political pa- 
trons do not appear as evident as have existed 
in the past among local officials. For exam- 
ple, since Tet 1968, twenty-four province 
chiefs have been changed. Some of the 
changes were routine transfers while others 
occurred because of the corruption, ineffi- 
ciency or ill health of the incumbent. The 
majority of those province chiefs who were 
considered corrupt and Inefficient or both 
had been replaced by September 1968. The 
new province chiefs have in general been a 
politically faceless lot although It must be 
assumed that tfhey are politically reliable, 
despite the absence as yet of any clear pat- 
tern of political loyalty. In general, they have 
been reported to be more competent and less 
corrupt than their predecessors; it is too early 
to tell whether these assessments simply de- 
rive from comparison with their predecessors, 
from the fact that the replacements are rela- 
tively new on the job and their flaws less vis- 
ible, or from the lack of sufficient informa- 
tion on which to judge them. 

The general pattern of province chief ap- 
pointments since Thieu took office has been 
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the replacement of chiefs aligned with strong 
local interest groups by neutral outsiders. 
This pattern reverses the pattern of Ky*s ad- 
ministration, where for example, there was 
a VNQDD province chief in Quang Ngai, a 
Cao Dal chief in Tay Ninh, and Hoa Hao of- 
ficers in several provinces of the western 
Delta. Such replacements as those of the Cao 
Dai province chief of Tay Ninh and of several 
Hoa Hao province chiefs in delta provinces 
have initially encountered resistance from 
the population in the areas affected although 
It does not appear to have resulted as yet 
in a major local problem. 

The introduction of province chiefs not 
identified with local poUtical/religious ele- 
ments can have Its benefits. The new chiefs 
may be better able to escape involvement in 
local squabbles among the extremely faction- 
alized local groups. Theoretically, such ap- 
pointments should tend to strengthen the 
authority of the GVN by separating religious 
influence from administrative authority and 
thus reducing the ImagejaX poUtical/religious 
fiefdoms. Also, a province chief who has no 
local base of support must depend more heav- 
ily on the GVN and is presumably more re- 
sponsive to Saigon direction. 

At the district level, the GVN appears to 
be attempting to improve the competence of 
its officials through better training and an 
improved assignment process. In March, the 
GtVN conducted a training course for officers 
likely to serve as district and province chiefs; 
a second six-week course was held in Sep- 
tember, Thieu addressed the first course and 
Premier Huong the second, an indication that 
the GVN appears to be placing considerable 
importance on the training of officials to work 
in the countryside. The graduates of the sec- 
ond course selected their district assignments 
on the basis of their class standing, thus re- 
moving the district chief assignment process 
from any apparent manipulation by province 
chiefs, division commander, and Corps com- 
manders. 

Furthermore, the GVN has shown itself 
somewhat more responsive than in the past 
to US advice In these matters. At the time 
of graduation of the second military admin- 
istration course, the US Mission submitted a 
list of 29 incumbent district chiefs whom It 
wished to see replaced. The GVN agreed to 
replace all 29, and these slots were presum- 
ably among those from which the course 
graduates were allowed to choose. 

On balance, there have been modest gains 
in command and administrative competence 
over the past year, less so at the Corps than 
at the province and district levels. In addi- 
tion, the removal of minority-group province 
and. district officials has not proven to be dis- 
ruptive to date. 

Question 21: How adequate is our informa- 
tion, and what is It based upon, concerning: 

a. Attitudes of Vietnamese elites not now 
closely aligned with the GVN (e.g., religious 
leaders, professors, youth leaders, profes- 
sionals, union leaders, village notables) to- 
wards: Participation — tf offered— in the 
GVN; the current legitimacy and acceptabil- 
ity of the GVN; likewise (given "peace**) for 
the NLF or various "neutralist** coalitions; 
towards U.S. intent, as they interpret It (e.g., 

U.S. plans for ending the war, perceived UH. 
alignments with particular individuals and 
forces within Viet-Nam, U.S. concern for 
various Vietnamese interests). 

Our information on the attitudes of Viet- 
usmese elites such as those mentioned Is 
generally adequate . Quite naturally, both 
the quantity and the quality of our Informa- 
tion vary from one specific elite group to an- 
other. In almost every case, quantity and 
quality could be improved somewhat and 
the information further corroborated, 
though the necessary investment of effort 
might not always be worthwhile; in any event 
such Information requires and does receive 
continual updating. 


Generally speaking, our information on 
the attitudes of the various categories of 
"out-politicians", except on the extreme 
left-wing, is better than our information on 
any of the elites cited as examples. Our cov- 
erage of union leaders Is probably next most 
adequate. Thereafter, in descending order of 
adequacy, the other elites would be roughly 
as follows: religious leaders; youth leaders- 
professors; professionals; and village nota- 
bles. It is Important to realize that "village 
notables” hardly constitute a homogeneous 
national grouping; communication among 
them is almost nil, and their Individual at- 
titudes are almost invariably determined by 
other and more specific affiliations such as 
those of race, religion, region, locality, edu- 

M^ 0n ^ °5 ctl P atIon or Party, or a combina- 
tion of these factors. To varying degrees, of 
course, this is true of the other elites m welL 
information on attitudes toward narticl- 
pation in the GVN, the GVN’s current tegitt- 

Sneranl p ^ ce P tabillt y. and US Intentions is 

to ac< * ulPe because these at- 

le near the surface ; they are fre- 
quently stated with little or no prompting. 

thl t ^ orth ^embering that members of 
r^wn^ 0US VIetna mese elites are seldom 

Inrf' 67 !? thou e h sometimes guarded 
nd on occasion deliberately misleading, in 
^ e * r conversations.) Attitudes toward the 

cai^om?inn Wartl possIble compromise politi- 
?** * °i uti( ons are more difficult to determine, 
both because these attitudes In many indi- 
viduals are tentative and uncertain and be- 
cause the subjects themselves are still con- 
sidered somewhat dangerous for pubUc or 
even private discussion P 

rrcP^fi iI ^ or mation on attitudes is based on 
VL^ lon * specifically, Embassy, CAS and 
JUSPAO reporting from both overt and 
clandestine sources. Embassy and CAS cov- 
erage of the Saigon political elite (of all per- 
suasions) is both intensive and extensive. 
Embassy and JUSPAO coverage of the local 
v etnamese-language press is fairly extensive, 
with concentrated attention devoted to the 
3 ?,i, Publications representing distinct 
political shadings (e.g. militant Buddhist, 
radical Southern, Northern Catholic). JUS- 
USAID, and Embassy contacts In youth 
and educational circles are extensive but 
could use further depth. In the provinces. 
Embassy provincial reporters spend full time 
contacting local elites, including local GVN 
administrators, religious and social figures, 
and political party leaders. Further informa- 
tion is developed from local CAS, CORDS 
and JUSPAO sources. (Local elites seem to 
exhibit no greater or less inclination than 
their Saigon counterparts to discuss con- 
troversla! subjects such as legitimacy of the. 

GVN, recognition of the NLF, U.S. intentions, 
etc.). 

Question 21: Row adequate is our inf or - 
motion, and what is it based upon, concern- 
ing: 

b. Patterns of existent political alignments 
within GVN/ RVNAP and outside it — reflect- 
ing family ties, corruption, officers’ class, se- 
cret organizations and parties, religious and 
regional background— as these bear upon be- 
havior with respect to the war, the NLF, re- 
form and broadening of the GVN, and re- 
sponses to U.S. influence and intervention. 

Our usable knowledge of political align- 
ments of the types described is less than our 
information on current attitudes of the var- 
ious elites noted earlier. We can predict in 
general terms the behavior of numerous 
prominent individuals and groupings within 
the GVN and RVNAP, but our knowledge of 
individual attitudes at second and third 
echelons of the GVN/ RVNAP machinery 
tends to be considerably more scattered and 
less comprehensive. 

. Increased attention to the collection, eval- 
uation, and utilization of biographic infor- 
mation would probably enhance our useful 
knowledge of existent political alignments. 
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Such information would be valuable to our 
new advisors and officials arriving In Viet- 
Nam. It would also provide us a better basis 
on which to recommend to the GVN actions 
regarding various individuals, e.g.. our efforts 
to obtain removal of incompetent and cor- 
rupt officials. 

In general, we seem to have adequate In- 
formation on significant political groupings, 
including several groups which are not 
heavily represented la the GVN or RVNAF 
leadership. We could use more Information 
and analysis on some of the political party 
organizations — particularly the Dai Viet par- 
ty and its Influence within the GVN and 
RVNAF. We have seen no comprehensive 
study of the alignments created by (or re- 
sponsible for) the practice of corruption; we 
have discussed and reported the problem it- 
self or its specific manifestations, but we 
have not analyzed its consequences In terms 
of the behavior and attitudes of those in- 
volved. 

In sum, we could probably use more in- 
formation on a systematic basis in this par- 
ticular field. At the same time, we must rec- 
ognize that there Is a definite limit to the 
quality and quantity of information we can 
effectively digest and act upon in this re- 
gard. Our ability to manipulate individuals 
and groups on the basis of such additional 
information will remain limited in any case, 
particularly In regard to those people below 
the top leadership positions in various fields. 

Question 22. What is the evidence on the 
prospects — and on what changes in condi- 
tions and U.S. policies would increase or 
decrease them — for changes in the GVN 
toward : 

a. broadening of the government to in- 
clude participation of all significant non- 
Communist regional and religious groupings 
(at province and district levels, as well as 
cabinet). 

Events of the past year have brought home 
clearly to most responsible Vietnamese na- 
tionalists the need for greater unity on the 
non-communist side. Many if not most of 
these nationalists, particularly party and As- 
sembly politicians, have called for a “broad- 
ening” of the government to help achieve this 
unity. The GVN leadership has also sounded 
more receptive to this Idea, though it has 
taken no further action since the establish- 
ment of the Tran Van Huong government 
last May (which was a decided broadening, 
compared to the previous cabinet). 

One difficulty is that most political groups 
advocating “broadening’* really want an en- 
hanced or preeminent position for them- 
selves, often at the expense of their rivals. 
This can create further disunity rather than 
greater unity. Further more, “representative” 
men are not always competent ones; It is diffi- 
cult, for example, to think of more than a 
handful of respectable and capable Hoa Hao, 
Cao Dai, or Montagnard leaders who could 
.handle Cabinet or sub-Cablnet level respon- 
sibilities. The Immediate symbolic, or "polit- 
ical”, value of such appointments must 
therefore be weighed against the corruption 
or ineffectiveness which could result. 

It must also be noted that certain groups, 
such as the “militant” Buddhists, are com- 
pletely opposed to the present GVN leader- 
ship and are now actively seeking its over- 
throw, It is extremely unlikely they could 
be brought tnt& a broaden government on 
any reasonable terms at this time. 

President Thieu and Prime Minister Huong 
are reported planning a cabinet shuffle for 
sometime after the Tet holidays. There is 
some evident that they see the present cabi- 
net as mainly “technical” and that some 
additional political elements can be brought 
Into the government without significantly 
altering the existing political balance. They 
may also feel that the changes will defuse 
current criticism, whether Justified or not, of 
the cabinet by the National Assembly, the 
press, and other sources. 
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While some broadening would clearly be 
desirable, we do not believe the present 
regional balance should be upset nor should 
Huong be replaced — which llmlt3 what 
changes can actually be made at this point. 
On the other hand, changes that are Incon- 
sequential politically could create an unfor- 
tunate picture of continuing division and 
weakness within the GVN. 

On balance, we think the only “political” 
changes feasible at present would be the in- 
clusion of relatively “safe” party leaders and 
former Presidential/Vice Presidential can- 
didates such as RDV leader Ha Thuc Ky, or 
possibly former Vice Presidential candidate 
and still respected Phan Quang Dan, al- 
though he does not have a major political 
following now. Any attempt to include more 
militant “opposition” or “neutralist” ele- 
ments would risk serious Northern/Cathollc/ 
RVNAF reaction. We would probably get no- 
where If we attempted now to encourage such 
wider participation in any case and might 
merely confirm suspicions in certain Viet- 
namese leaders* minds that-we are working 
for a “peace cabinet” or government of tran- 
sition. This could unsettle the situation fur- 
ther. 

There are other means of effecting a broad- 
ening of the GVN at the national level. The 
Constitution provides for outside advisory 
councils on culture and education, on eco- 
nomic and social matters and on ethnic 
minority affairs. Implementing legislation is 
still to be passed for the establishment of 
all of these councils, but at least in theory 
these bodies have representative value and 
could, if the executive and legislative prove 
willing to utilize them, exercise some In- 
fluence over government policy. Similar re- 
sults could be obtained through less formal 
means such as presidential appointment of 
other consultative groups. 

Broadening at province and district levels 
presents problems of a different and more 
complex nature. The only "representative** 
bodies, elective or appointive, which now 
exist at that echelon and in which broader 
participation might be encouraged are the 
virtually powerless provincial and municipal 
councils, elected in May of 1965 and now 
overdue for reelection or replacement. Aside 
from their lack of power, the provincial and 
municipal councils are not ideally repre- 
sentative. In several instances, they are don?.* 
inated by single interest-groups which man - 
aged to turn out a bloc vote, to the exclusion 
of other elements of the local populations. 
While these results reflected accurately the 
local political muscle In most cases, they 
left the less -disciplined minorities, or un- 
organized majorities, underrepresented. 

However, the provincial and municipal 
councils, with certain adaptations, could 
become fairly worthwhile Institutions. Fore- 
most among the changes would be a grant of 
considerably wider authority to the councils 
or their successor bodies and the creation 
of an electoral system (e.g., proportional 
representation or allocation of seats for rec- 
ognizable minorities) that would guarantee 
more representative results in every locality 
and at the same time permit adequate re- 
flection of local political strength. It is also 
at this level, perhaps, that some form of 
participation by the NLF might be pro- 
vided for, or at least Invited, at an early 
date with the fewest and 'east severe prob- 
lems of constitutional change, recognition 
of territorial control, or derogation of over- 
all GVN authority. 

The Constitution also provides for elected 
mayors and province chiefs not later than 
the beginning of the second presidential 
term In October 1971. There Is no legal ob- 
stacle to earlier Implementaton of this pro- 
vision, and It could probably be undertaken 
now in the six autonomous cities and per- 
haps in a few provinces. The principal prob- 
lem Is the GVN's reluctance to decentralize 
the Province Chief’s considerable political 
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and military power to an elected civilian of- 
ficial at this crucial stage of the war. 

Regarding district-level political changes, 
it should be noted that the district — unlike 
the province or village — has no legal status 
or electoral tradition; It is merely an ad- 
ministrative subdivision of the province. 
Any political “broadening” at the district 
level is therefore likely to depend on action 
at the province level rather than on separate 
initiatives at the district level. 

Question 22: What is the evidence on the 
prospects — and on what changes in condi- 
tions and U.S. policies would Increase or de- 
crease them — for changes in the GVN to- 
ward ; 

b. stronger emphasis, in selection and pro- 
motion of officers and officials, on competence 
and performance (as in the communist Viet- 
namese system) as distinct from considera- 
tions of family, corruption, and social (e.g., 
educational) background. 

Despite current efforts in this regard, there 
seems little prospect that in the near future 
the GVN will succeed in establishing a sys- 
tem fully emphasizing competence and qual- 
ity of performance as the principal Jactors 
influencing appointments and promotions 
within the Vietnamese civil and military 
services. The concept of loyalty to the family 
unit and the nepotism that results from it 
are matters of long-standing tradition. The 
notion that only a baccalaureate holder Is 
truly qualified to be an officer will persist for 
a long time, although there are signs that 
this prejudice is breaking down. 

There are other limiting factors, ranging 
from the overall shortage of qualified man- 
power upon which the RVNAF and the civil 
service can draw to GVN fear of the possible 
Inflationary consequences of salary Increases 
designed to lessen the incentive for corrup- 
tion. Some positive steps taken by the GVN 
even seem to have produced unintended 
results: when the RVNAF Introduced fitness 
reports and promotion panels in 1967, the 
number of promotions to the critical ranks 
of captain and above declined and fell below 
the number authorized, thereby exacerbat- 
ing rather than easing RVNAF 's officer short- 
age. 

There are signs that the GVN is coming to 
realize the Importance of competence and 
performance as standards for selection and 
advancement • the . recent Initiation of ad- 
ministrative training courses for prospective 
province and district chiefs at our behest are 
among these indications. More basic reforms, 
such as the education of large numbers of 
Junior officers and fledging civil servants 
along Western lines, or systematic measures 
to reduce institutional opportunities for cor- 
ruption, will probably have to await a scal- 
ing-down of the war and a greater degree of 
economic stability. 

Intensification of present US policies, 
rather than any basic changes, seem to be 
Indicated. We can and should continue to 
press the GVN for the removal of Ineffective 
officers. We should systematize our biographic 
reporting and performance rating of officers 
and civil servants to whom US advisors are 
assigned, so as to reinforce our efforts to 
obtain influence in the GVN assignment 
process. 

We should maintain our off-shore training 
programs for officers and civil servants at 
the maximum feasible levels, both to in- 
crease their technical competence and. If 
possible, to instill some basic concepts of 
leadership and public service. We should co- 
ordinate with the GVN on salary and allow- 
ance levels, so that theirs are at least roughly 
comparable with our own and those of our 
contractors and do not lag hopelessly be- 
hind those in the private sector. In addition, 
we should continue our advisory efforts in 
such fields as port operation and tax collec- 
tion, in order to Improve the capability to 
deal with such sources of corruption and 
financial loss. 
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We must be careful about applying too 
rigorous Western standards In measuring 
GVN performance, which has been a tend- 
ency in the past, especially in the TJ.S. press. 
In addition, in assessing the RVNAF/GVN's 
relative performance, two factors about the 
enemy should also be kept In mind: (1) We 
are not witness to his every action and error 
as we so often are to those of GVN/RVNAF; 
and (2) he has a cohesive political party 
organization which maintains stricter disci- 
pline and partially compensates for prob- 
ably as much individual inefficiency and In- 
competence as on our side. In this regard, 
improved GVN political organization could 
also help to overcome some of the leadership 
deficiencies noted above. 

Question 22: What Is the evidence on the 
prospects — and on what changes in condi- 
tions 'and TJ.S. policies would Increase or 
decrease them — for changes in the GVN 
toward : 

c. political mobilization of non-commu- 
nist sympathies and energies In support of 
the GVN, as evidenced, e.g., by reduced de- 
sertion, by willing alignment of religious, 
provincial and other leaders with the GVN, 
by wide cooperation with anti-corruption 
and pro-efficiency drives. 

The prospects that certain government 
changes might promote greater political 
mobilization of non-communist forces in 
support of the GVN are mixed. The evidence 
of 1968 Is instructive in this regard: GVN 
stability was decidedly greater than in any 
other year since the overthrow of Diem, 
in part the result of the legal and consti- 
tutional base developed during 1966 and 
1967: the 1968 Tet offensive administered 
a powerful shock to the population and a 
major set-back to the pacification program, 
but at the same time It produced a wide- 
spread upsurge cf national feeling and a 
greater willingness by many people to co- 
operate with the GVN, However, the in- 
tensity of these sentiments h as clearly lev- 
eled off during the past several months. A 
number of nationalist fronts bloomed 
briefly, only to wither after a few weeks or 
months in the face of traditional factional 
in-flghting among their leaders and with- 
out their having established any significant 
mass support. During 1968, as GVN forces 
were expanded at our urging, RVNAF deser- 
tion rates rose. 

1968 also saw some favorable signs of evo- 
Uitlon in the attitudes and conduct; of the 
GVN. Government response to the refugee 
and rehabilitation problems created by the 
Tet offensive was impressive. The reorga- 
nization of village and hamlet government 
and the election of local leadership at those 
levels have made administration on the local 
level somewhat more responsive and more 
acceptable to the populace. The recent agree- 
ment between the GVN and the Mo nta guard 
separatist movement may have resolved a 
somewhat secondary but festering problem of 
political mobilization. Even the People’s 
Self-Defense program, inadequate though 
it is in military terms, is involving large 
numbers of people in an enterprise that 
emphasizes both their own responsibilities 
and the government’s interest in their secu- 
rity and welfare. 

Nevertheless, the issue remains: what con- 
stitutes political mobilization or commit- 
ment to the GVN cause? Our discussion of 
the prospects ror broadening of the govern- 
ment Implicitly carries the expectation that 
greater representativeness in political insti- 
tutions and a larger share In the running of 
things for religious, ethnic, and political 
groupings will produce a reciprocal popular 
commitment. This is not necessarily true, 
however. 

We believe that commitment to the GVN 
is determined for much of the population 
by the answers to a very few basic questions. 

By far one of the most Important of these, 
now as always, is: Can the government pro- 
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vide security? It is in this context that the 
other questions become relevant; Will the 
government treat people decently, or at least 
leave them alone, educate their children, or 
make It possible for people to market their 
rice or obtain a fair price in return? 

The answer to the basic problem, security, 
will rest increasingly with the RVNAF (as 
noted elsewhere). If adequate and sustained 
levels of security in the urban areas and in 
significant and increasing portions of the 
countryside can be assumed, the GVN will 
probably evolve slowly to the point where 
its performance can begin to generate sig- 
nificantly greater political mobilization. 
Similarly, a reversal or substantial reduction 
in security, either by dramatic developments 
or by attrition, might wipe out what politi- 
cal mobilization the GVN has managed to 
achieve during the past year. 

In general terms, U.S. policy already sup- 
ports a wide variety of programs designed to 
contribute to increased security and devel- 
opment, and thereby to increased political 
mobilization. This policy# should obviously 
continue. 

In regard to specific U\S. actions to en- 
courage mobilization of political support for 
the GVN, it is clear that anti-GVN elements 
such as the An Quang Buddhists are hoping 
for tT.S. help in replacing the GVN with one 
more to their liking. They obviously feel that 
their demand for a "peace government” will 
appeal to TJ.S. and other external opinion 
and may encourage action to unseat Thleu 
and Ky. This in turn has encouraged “fence- 
sltting’ ’among the uncommitted political 
elements, many of whom would probably 
support the GVN if it were perfectly clear 
to them that the U.S. had no intention of 
pressuring Thieu and Ky into personally un- 
acceptable political concessions or Into step- 
ping aside. Statements of reassurance by 
U.S. leaders and officials at ail appropriate 
levels, which are in any case periodically 
needed by GVN leaders, would help dis- 
courage this "fence-sitting” tendency. 

It must be recognized that short of ac- 
tively moving for the replacement of Thieu 
and Ky, nothing the T7.S. can say or do 
would satisfy such strongly anti-GVN groups 
as the An Quang Buddhists. Even if this 
were done, these extreme groups would then 
demand a wholesale purge which the 1JB. 
would find totally unaccep table. The result 
would Ukely be a “right-wing” reaction in- 
volving far more repression of these groups 
than anything undertaken or contemplated 
by the present GVN. 

Question 23: How critical. In various views, 
is each of the changes in question 22 above 
to prospects of attaining — at current, reduced 

or increased levels of U.S. military effort 

either “victory", or a strong non-communist 
political role after a compromise settlement 
of hostilities? What are views of the risks 
attendant to making these changes, or at- 
tempting them; and, to the extent that TJ.S. 
influence is required, on XJJS. practical abil- 
ity to move prudently and effectively in this 
direction? What is the evidence? 

The three types of possible change — 
broadening the GNV, a true merit system, 
and political mobilization — are closely inter- 
related. Any separation of these three types 
of change is therefore somewhat artificial, 
but some effort at distinguishing among 
them is clearly necessary. 

To many, “victory” has meant the out- 
right defeat of communist forces (both Viet 
Cong and NVA) or at least such heavy attri- 
tion of them that no alternative remained 
but their total and permanent withdrawal. 

It has also meant the destruction or disso- 
lution of the entire communist political ap- 
paratus. There Is now growing realization 
that victory in these terms Is unattainable 
and that the inexorable trend is toward 
some compromise settlement of hostilities 
and some kind of political competition there- 
after. In this situation, a strong non-commu- 
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nist political role becomes a necessity for 
any satisfactory outcome. 

In this context, political mobilization is 
the most critical of the three types of gov- 
ernment “change”. Broadening of the gov- 
ernment. which we consider basically a con- 
tributory factor to political mobilization, is 
deserving of priority attention, since some 
steps in this direction can be taken relatively 
quickly and can produce results that are visi- 
ble, even though somewhat superficial at the 
outset. Stronger emphasis on competence 
and performance in the selection and promo- 
tion of officers and officials is least critical, 
not because it is unimportant but because 
genuine and thorough-going change will 
probably take longest to effect. 

Any reduction in the level of our own 
military effort without a corresponding re- 
duction in presence and activity of North 
Vietnamese forces may reduce the likelihood 
that the GVN would work toward political 
mobilization. On the other hand, any con- 
ceivable increase in the level of TJB. military 
effort would probably not materially affect 
the prospects for political mobilization. On 
balance, we conclude that a policy of main- 
taining the current level of military effort 
while preparing for possible reciprocal reduc- 
tion of that level affords the best prospects 
for increased political mobilization. Essen- 
tially, the same argumentation applies to the 
matter of broadening the government. 

The relation between the level of our own 
military effort and the GVN's emphasis on 
the competence and performance of its per- 
sonnel Is of a different character; obviously, 
any reduction of our effort makes an im- 
provement in GVN and RVNAF performance 
all the more necessary, but so far there is 
little evidence on which to Judge this. 

In general, the GVN would not seem to run 
unacceptable risks in making or attempting 
any of these changes; the problem, rather, is 
whether the GVN has the will and the ability 
to make them and whether they can be made 
in time to do much good. Some risks have 
already been noted possibly attending any 
significant effort at broadening the GVN at 
the national level. Areas where T7B. influence 
may be required have also been indicated 
(in Question 22). 

In general terms, TJ.S. Influence in the 
political sphere has often been 'misunder- 
stood and its impact at times overrated. Our 
support for governments and programs has 
been interpreted as support Xor their leaders 
of the moment or for their initiators (e.g., 
Nguyen Khan h , Nguyen Cao Ky, Nguyen Due 
Thang), whether or not this was the case. 
And there are many politicians outside the 
GVN who profess to believe that the Embassy 
and CAS are behind every shift in policy, 
change in personnel, or other political devel- * 
opment even when this is patently not the 
case. These circumstances argue for caution 
and circumspection as we seek to wield polit- 
ical influence, and for a sure understanding 
of what the exercise of such influence can 
entail — e.g., our responsibility for what fol- 
lows after we intervene, as seen not only 
through the eyes of the Vietnamese them- 
selves but of other allies and friends as well. 
This does not mean we should not make the 
effort (since we will • frequently be damned 
whether we have made the effort or not), 
only that we should be clear about the risks 
and responsibilities entailed for us therein. 

Question 26: What is the evidence oi the 
VC /NVA casualties? In disrupting VC/NVA 
scale of effect of B— 52 attacks In producing 
operations? How valid are estimates of over- 
all effect? 

Evidence on the scale of VC/NVA cas- 
ualties resulting from B-52 attacks Is avail- 
able from a variety of sources, including 
agent reports, PW and ralller debriefings, 
captured documents, ground follow-ups and 
visual reconnaissance. However, the extent 
and usefulness of this evidence varies con- 
siderably. • 
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In the case of harassment and interdiction 
missions and strategic missions (HIS) 
against suspected VC base areas, the evidence 
on enemy casualties is inadequate. Although 
PW and rallier statements and captured 
documents attest to significant casualties re- 
sulting from specific missions, the available 
evidence Is insufficient for a confident esti- 
mate of the overall scale of these casualties. 
There is little evidence to suggest that these 
HIS missions have succeeded In inflicting 
a scale of losses on the VC/NVa sufficient to 
significantly disrupt tactical operations or to 
force the Communists to alter their basic 
strategy for South VIet-Nam. To some ex- 
tent, moreover, the level of the effectiveness 
of the HIS missions does diminish as the 
enemy develops tactics to adjust to their 
destructive potential. Indeed, captured' doc- 
uments and PW and rallier statements often 
refer to early warning systems and experi- 
mentation with types of shelters and meth- 
ods to avoid recurring patterns in B-52 
strikes. 

Evidence on the effect of tactical air sup- 
port (TAS) missions permits more confident 
estimates of the scale of casualties. In addi- 
tion to interrogations and captured dccu- 
ments, ground follow-ups and visual recon- 
naissance have provided additional meas- 
ures of the scale of the casualties. Used to- 
gether. these four sources have documented 
the large scale casualties resulting from tac- 
tical B-52 strike missions: for example, 
MACV’s estimated enemy KBAs at Khe Sanh 
alone run from a minimum 4000 to over 10,- 
000. Moreover, MACV operational reports 
have repeatedly noted that TAS airstrikes in 
South Viet-Nam have disrupted Communist 
combat plans and helped set back their im- 
mediate time-table. 

Question 27: What effect is the Laotian in- 
terdiction bombing having: 

a. In reducing the capacity of the enemy 
logistic system? 

The bombing has clearly imposed serious 
strains on the enemy’s infiltration and logis- 
tic capabilities. It has made the movement 
far more difficult and no doubt slower than 
would be the case If there were no bombing. 
Also, it has probably reduced the potential 
flow of supplies that Hanoi could have put 
into South Viet-Nam. However, despite our 
efforts to choke off the flow of supplies, the 
enemy has made effective use of by-passes, 
portages, water routes, night movement, ad- 
ditional trucks, and non-motorized transport, 
and ha3 managed not only to keep the roads 
open and the supplies moving but also to 
expand and improve his logistics network. In 
short, our interdiction efforts In Laos do not 
appear to have weakened in any major way 
Communist capabilities to wage an aggressive 
and protracted campaign in South Viet-Nam 
as well as to support military operations 
against RLG forces in Laos itself. 

Question 27: What effect is the Laotian 
interdiction bombing having: 
b. In destroying materiel in transit? 

Our information is Inadequate to estimate 
accurately the amount of enemy supplies 
destroyed in transit to South Vlet-Nam by 
the Allied interdiction effort in Laos. How- 
ever, information provided by pilot sightings 
of trucks and other related reports permits 
an estimate that 10 percent to 15 percent of 
the trucks moving through the Laos panhan- 
dle are being destroyed. 

Until mid- 1963, the Laotian interdiction 
bombing campaign concentrated on destroy- 
ing trucks carrying materiel from North 
Viet-Nam through the Laotian panhandle to 
South Viet-Nam. While this bombing placed 
heavy strains on North Vietnamese logistical 
capabilities, these obstacles did not prevent 
Hanoi from maintaining a flow of suDplies 
sufficient to accommodate an expansion of 
Communist strength and an intensification 
of Communist military operations In the 
South, as demonstrated by the events of 1968. 

In mld-1968 the Allies changed the emphasis 
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of che interdiction effort from destruction of 
materiel and trucks to blocking so-called 
"non-bypassable choke points.** hoping in 
this fashion to 3top the flow of materiel 
south. While the present emphasis on choke 
points continues to hamper the enemy’s 
ability to more supplies, truck movement in 
the Laotian panhandle Is at the same high 
level this January as It was last January, 
suggesting that once again the Allied effort 
is only taxing the Communist flow of mate- 
riel. As long as the Communists wish to pay 
this price, they can continue to move mate- 
riel south. 

Question 28: With regard to the bombing 
of North Viet-Nam: 

a. What evidence was there on the signifi- 
cance of the principal strains imposed on the 
DRV (e.g., lu economic disruption, extra 
manpower demands, transportation block- 
ages. population morale) ? 

There was a goed deal more evidence on 
the nature of the strain produced by the 
bombing than on tbelr significance. U.S. 
intelligence indications, iaeluding inter alia 
the observations cf travelers to North Vlet- 
Nam. the opinions of the Hanoi diplomatic 
community (notably the Canadians and Brit- 
ish), North Vietnamese public radio broad- 
casts. aerial photography, and the testimony 
of MVA POW’s in South Vlet-Nam. of fish- 
ermen captured off the coast of North Viet- 
Nam, and of the Spanish repatriates — all un- 
derscored the fact that the U.S. bombing was 
a matter cf concern to the North. This evi- 
dence Indicated that it was clearly having an 
impact and was generating strains through- 
out North Vlet-Nam. As shown in the at- 
tached chart ( at end of paper) , the bombing 
is estimated to have caused North Viet-Nam 
economic and military losses totaling just 
under $500 million. In addition, there were 
many additional losses that could not, in the 
intelligence community’s opinion, be as- 
signed any meaningful values. 

Unfortunately, the available intelligence 
indicators were relatively silent about the 
significance of these strains, i.e., about their 
cumulative ability to deter Hanoi from polit- 
ical and military policies unacceptable to 
the UJS. In theory, there was an upper limit 
to North Vier-Nam's capacity simultaneously 
to continue the defense of the North and the 
blg-unit war in the South. The bombing un- 
doubtedly pushed Hanoi closer to that l imi t, 
but It was not possible to determine precisely 
(1) where the limit lay, and (2) how far 
from it Hanoi was at any given time. Hanoi’s 
decisions to change from protracted war to 
the Tet offensive and then to negotiations 
may be seen as indications It was approach- 
ing that limit, but It obviously still had con- 
siderable reserve capacity at that time. 

What did become clear during the course 
of the bombing was that the North Viet- 
namese had not been paralyzed. Hanoi found 
a variety of ways to minimize and adapt to 
the strains of the bombing. Foreign aid was 
perhaps the most important single element 
in this adaptation, but the striking tenacity 
of the North Vietnamese leadership and the 
disciplined If fatalistic response cf the North 
Vietnamese people were of nearly equal im- 
portance. Despite increasingly heavy bomb- 
ing, the North continued to function. A high 
level of Imports continued to be received and 
distributed, permitting North Vietnam to 
serve as **the great rear” for “the great front- 
llne’ # in the South. The infiltration cf men 
and supplies continued to increase from 1965 
to the present. 

Nevertheless, in retrcs-pect it appears that 
by late 1967 and early 1968. the strains caused 
by the bombing were having a cumulative 
effect. The Spanish repatriates (a group of 
14 Spaniards and their dependents who were 
repatriated to Spain in late 1967 after living 
for 13 to 19 years In North Vietnam) re- 
ported that the bombing had made life in 
the countryside very difficult and had been 
extremely demoralizing to the population. 


Some cf the Spaniards believed that the 
North Vietnamese could not hold out longer 
than another year or two. because after that 
time the privations, misery, and bomb dam- 
age would be too great. One repatriate talked 
in Hanoi with an NVA lieutenant colonel 
from the DRV Ministry of Interior, who said 
in December 1967 that it would be very dif- 
ficult to continue the fighting because of 
widespread demoralization and bomb 
damage. 

Other evidence of growing difficulties in 
North Vietnam can be found in a decree on 
the punishment of counterrevolutionary 
crimes,” published by Hanoi in March 1968 
which covered a wide range of activities 
harmful to state security and to the war 
effort and prescribed a variety of punish- 
ments ranging from several years* imprison- 
ment to death. Tills decree was originally 
adopted by the DRV National Assembly in 
October 1967 and promulgated by President 
Ho the following month; the four- month 
delay between promulgation and publication 
has not been explained, but may have been 
related to Hanoi's expectations of intensified 
bombing. However, the very need for such 
a decree, as well as its timing, points to the 
leadership’s concern with internal conditions 
and morale in the North in late 1967 and 
early 1963. 

In addition, the bombing was having a 
cumulative impact on the North Vietnamese 
economy, resulting in the appearance of wide- 
spread black market activities which eventu- 
ally came to involve many low-level DRV 
officials and cadre, as well as the man in the 
street. During 1967, the price of black mar- 
ket rice rose to ten times the price of ra- 
tioned rice; some foods, like meat, could be 
procured virtually only on the black market. 
By the end of February 1968. economic dam- 
age caused by the bombing was estimated at 
$295 million, more than twice the estimated 
$135 million In military damage. A large 
number of reports from observers in Hanoi 
pointed to growing shortages in consumer 
goods and foodstuffs, persistent agricultural 
shortfalls, and Increasingly strict rationing. 
The progressive dilution of the rice ration 
(by increasing the percentage of substitutes 
such as wheat, maize, and manioc at the 
expense of the percentage of rice) was one 
of the most striking indications of econom- 
ic difficulties. By June 1968 the rice ration 
had been reduced to 50 percent rice sub- 
stitutes, and subsequently it was reduced 
even further. (It is now about 60 percent 
rice substitutes.) 

These facts, coupled with . personal ob- 
servations, led the Indonesian ambassador 
to Hanoi, Nugroho. to conclude in June 1968 
that the main reason which Impelled the 
DRV to agree to talk with the US was the 
need for a breather as a result of a deteriorat- * 
ing economic situation. In his opinion, peace 
negotiations were essential to Hanoi, at least 
for a ’'pause of calm,” if not a permanent 
peace settlement. 

Manpower shortages presented yet another 
intractable problem. Despite one school of 
thought, which held that Hanoi had more 
than enough manpower to keep the North 
intact and to fight a big unit war in the 
South, we came to believe by February 1968 
that some of the key theoretical and statis- 
tical assumptions upon which these views 
were based had overlooked both Hanoi’s own 
demographic data as well as the nearly unan- 
imous opinions of on-the-spot observers, who 
pointed to severe and Increasing labor and 
manpower shortages. Before the March 31 
bombing limitation, an estimated 300,000 to 

500.000 civilians were engaged in part-time 
bomb damage repair work, and an additional 

100.000 military personnel were assigned full 
time to air defense. These manpower drains 
were Intensified by high levels of infiltration 
into South Viet-Nam, and. In our Judgment, 
by labor shortages which predated the bomb- 
ing. The over -all result, therefore, was that 
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the m a n power situation, began to weigh more 
and more heavily on Hanoi, until eased con- 
siderably by the March 31 bombing limita- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that there 
13 no evidence that manpower shortages In 
themselves were becoming acute enough to 
prevent Hanoi from continuing its policies. 

Bottlenecks caused by Intensive bombing 
of the bridges and roads near Haiphong were 
yet another problem for the Hanoi leadership. 
These strikes increased through the summer 
and fall of 1967, and while their impact can- 
not be quantified, it was clear from observ- 
ers’ reports that Imports were piling up In the 
port due to Interdiction of the lines of com- 
munication. Increasing use by the US of 
Mark 36 Destructors in the latter part of 
1967 undoubtedly contributed to transpor- 
tation problems on inland waterways and 
some road areas. Throughout North Viet Nam 
as a whole, transportation routes were heavily 
Interdicted; by the time of the March 31 
bombing limitation, possibly 400 bridges had 
been damaged or destroyed throughout the 
country. The turn-around time for vessels 
calling at Haiphong increased from am aver- 
age of 13 days In 1966 through 18 In 1967 
and 25 in 1968, but there were variations 
wit bin each year which could not be directly 
attributed to the bombing. 

9 9 * 4 m 

Question 28: With regard to the bombing 
of North Viet-Nam: 

c. To what extent did Chinese and Soviet 
aid relieve pressure on Hanoi? 

The degree of relief provided by Soviet 
and Chinese aid cannot be quantified, but 
its importance is suggested by the fact that, 
whereas the bombing destroyed capital 
stock, military facilities, and current pro- 
duction in North Viet-Nam worth nearly 
$500 million, Soviet and Chinese aid during 
this period was nearly $2.9 billion, nearly 6 
times as much. This high rate of foreign aid. 
coupled with the relatively low requirements 
of North Viet-Nam itself and of NVA/VC 
forces In the South, goes a long way toward 
explaining Hanoi’s ability to withstand the 
bombing. 

Despite occasional Soviet complaints of 
Chinese interference with rail shipment, and 
despite such transportation difficulties as 
may have been caused in China by the Cul- 
tural Revolution or by deliberate Chinese 
Government policy, the Communist aid 
moved in sufficient quantities to take care 
of North Vietnamese needs and enable the 
regime to continue the war effort. 

The trend of Soviet and Chinese aid has 
been as follows: 


fin million U.S. dollars at Soviet foreign trade prices! 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1963 

Total 

Economic: 

U.S.S.R 

85 

150 

200 

240 

675 

China 

50 

75 

80 

100 

305 

Total 

.. 135 

225 

280 

340 

980 

Military: 

U.S.S.R 

210 

360 

505 

440 

1,515 

China 

60 

95 

145 

100 

'400 

Total 

270 

455 

650 

540 

1,915 


All in all, the Soviets and the Chinese have 
supplied North Viet-Nam with a total of 
nearly $2.9 billion in economic and military 
aid since the bombing began. 

It would be difficult to overstate the im- 
portance of this aid to Hanoi. More than any 
other single factor, it has enabled the North 
Vietnamese to withstand the bombing and 
to continue the war in the South. In 1968, 
for example, the Soviets provided economic 
aid in the form of petroleum. Industrial and 
agricultural equipment, trucks and other ve- 
hicles. and construction materials and equip- 
ment, as well as such consumer goods as 
cotton and silk textiles, and vitally needed 
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bulk foodstuffs. Much of the Soviet economic 
aid served military purposes, either by re- 
leasing North Vietnamese production and 
manpower capacity for war purposes, or be- 
cause it was used In support of the military 
effort (e.g.. trucks). In the pure military field 
the Soviets sent surface-to-air missile sys- 
tems. aircraft, radar, armor, artillery. Infan- 
try weapons, and ammunition. The military 
aid. while higher in value than the economic 
aid, is much less in volume. 

The Chinese, for their part, provided con- 
struction materials, trucks, spare parts, 
pharmaceuticals, and other machinery and 
equipment, as well as substantial deliveries 
of rice, grain, and other foodstuffs. Chinese 
military aid has consisted primarily of light 
artillery, rockets, and small arms and am- 
munition used by the Viet Cong., although 
most of the DRV’s naval vessels and some 
token shipments of aircraft and armor have 
also been supplied by the Chinese in the 
past. In addition, the Chinese have had be- 
tween 30.000 and 50.000 support troops (the 
number is declining) in* North Viet-Nam. 
These troops have engaged in construction, 
repair, and air defense. 

On a volume basis, about 85 percent of 
Communist aid to the DRV arrives by sea; 
rail deliveries from China account for the 
remaining 15 percent, including the mili- 
tary equipment provided by the Soviets and 
Chinese. During the first nine months of 
1968. the composition of seaborne deliveries 
consisted of bulk foodstuffs, (chiefly rice 
and wheat, 38 percent of total volume ) , gen- 
eral cargo (33 percent), petroleum (20 per- 
cent), fertilizer (3 percent), and timber (1). 
This was similar to the first nine months of 
1967, except that in 1968 shipments of bulk 
food replaced general cargo as the single 
largest category of imports. This point to 
Hanoi’s growing dependence on foreign 
sources for supplies of rice and wheat, reflects 
continuing shortfalls in domestic agricul- 
tural production. 

Question 28: With regard to the bombing 
of North Viet-Nam: 

d. What are current views on the propor- 
tion of war-essential Imports that could come 
into NVN over the rail or road lines from 
Chinar, even If all Imports by sea were denied 
and a strong effort even made to interdict 
ground transport? What Is the evidence? 

The crux of this question Is the definition 
of “war-essential imports.’’ There is room for 
considerable disagreement on this subject, 
but In our Judgement, the category of war- 
essential imports should Include most of the 
economic aid provided by the Soviets and 
Chinese, as well as nearly all of their purely 
military aid. The reason for this Is that eco- 
nomic aid is equally if not more important 
than military aid in keeping North Viet-Nam 
a going concern. (During 1968, economic aid 
totaled some $340 million and military aid 
about $540 million). In fact. It can probably 
be assumed that all North Vietnamese im- 
ports in the past few years have been directly 
related to the war effort. The regime would 
not have used its sparse funds and credits, 
or burdened its strained transport system, 
with non-essential goods. 

Food imports constitute a growing percent- 
age of total imports, in 1968 replacing gen- 
eral cargo as the single largest category of 
imports. Thl3 reflects the steady decline in 
crop acreages and yields that began in 1966 
and has continued through the present. The 
importance of food imports can hardly be 
overstated; even with them. North Viet-Nam 
has been forced to strictly ration foodstuffs 
on the official market and progressively to re- 
duce the composition of the rice ration so 
that at present it consists 60 percent of rice 
substitutes such as domestic corn and im- 
ported wheat. In addition, a thriving black 
market has grown up. dealing in foodstuffs 
(and other items as well) and Involving large 
numbers of DRV lower level officials and 
cadres, as well as average citizens. 
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Economic aid has been essential in keeping 
North Viet-Nam afloat; under present condi- 
tions It is extremely doubtful that Hanoi 
could dispense with any substantial portion 
of this aid. 

The question becomes, therefore, “Could 
North Viet-Nam continue to receive and dis- 
tribute most of the economic aid and nearly 
alt of the military aid it is now obtaining 
from foreign suppliers if Haiphong and other 
key ports were closed and if the road and rail 
lines from China were heavily bombed?” A 
second question is; “What would happen if 
it could not?” 

To begin with, it must be noted that in 
practical terms it would be impossible to 
deny all imports b 7 sea. Even if the one prin- 
cipal port (Haiphong) and the two secondary 
ports (Cam Pha and Hon Gai) were closed, 
there would still be twelve minor ports as 
well as numerous coastal transshipment 
points suitable for over-the-beach off-load- 
ing. Lightering operations would permit an 
indeterminate amount of supplies to enter 
North Viet-Nam from the sea. It is nearly 
certain, however, that these minor ports and 
transshipment points could not handle any- 
thing like the present volume of imports go- 
ing into Haiphong. (It is estimated that 85 
percent of the total aid to Hanoi arrives by 
sea, l.e., through Haiphong. Almost all of this 
is economic aid, since military supplies are 
generally believed to come overland via 
China.) 

We do not believe that the capacity of the 
DRV-CFR road and rail network is great 
enough to permit an adequate flow of sup- 
plies In the face of an intense day and night 
bombing campaign. In our view, earlier anal- 
yses which have claimed a virtually unlim- 
ited capacity for this network were based 
primarily on theoretical considerations of 
transport capacities and did not give ade- 
quate weight to the very real difficulties the 
North Vietnamese have experienced in han- 
dling imports even when Haiphong was rela- 
tively untouched. It is true that these diffi- 
culties were overcome, but to our knowledge 
there is no evidence that Hanoi would be 
able to deal as successfully with the closing 
of Haiphong and heavy attacks on lines of 
communication from China. We therefore be- 
lieve that interdiction of Haiphong and heavy 
attacks on the rail lines from China would 
over time prevent North Viet-Nam from re- 
ceiving sufficient economic and military aid 
to continue the war effort. But it would be 
difficult to quantify this, since it depends on 
the type and intensity of interdiction. 

On the other hand, one important point 
should be kept in mind. The North Viet- 
namese surprised many observers, and con- 
founded many predictions, by holding the. 
North together and simultaneously sending 
ever-increasing amounts of supplies and per- 
sonnel Into the South during 3H years of 
bombing. It is clear that the bombing cam- 
paign, as conducted, did not live up to the 
expectations of many of its proponents. With 
this experience in mind, there is little rea- 
son to believe that new bombing will ac- 
complish what previous bombings failed to 
do, unless it is conducted with much great- 
er Intensity, and readiness to defy criti- 
cism and risk of escalation. 

This brings us to the second part of the 
question, “What would happen if Hanoi 
could not obtain sufficient w&r-essentlai Im- 
ports, as defined earlier?” Here again, there 
does not seem to be any quantifiable answer; 
we are reduced to educated estimates. If we 
arbitrarily assume that nearly all military 
aid reached North Vietnam (because it is 
relatively compact and could be transported 
by a small number of freight cars or a larger 
number of trucks, and because it has a 
high priority) but that only half of the 
economic aid did. we think that by strenuous 
exertions and considerable belt-tightening 
the North Vietnamese could continue on 
their present course for perhaps at most two 
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years more. Beyond that time, barring a 
cease-fire or protracted lull In the fighting in 
South Vietnam (either of which would great- 
ly ease Hanoi's burdens), we would estimate 
that Hanot would be forced (1) to make con- 
cessions to the US in order to get Haiphong 
reopened, or (2) at least to reduce the scale 
of the war In the South to manageable pro- 
portions, perhaps by reverting to political 
struggle backed by terrorism and selected 
guerrilla operations which did not require 
Northern aid and personnel. Of course, other 
factors such as manpower shortages would 
figure in the same time- frame. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, tha t this 
paper does not address the advisability of 
closing Haiphong, nor the question of the 
Soviet and Chinese responses. These matters, 
clearly the most central problems, lie out- 
side the terms of reference of Question 23 
(d). 

Question 28: With regard to the bombing 
of North Viet-Nam: 

e. What action has the DRV taken to re- 
duce the vulnerability and Importance of 
Hanoi as a population and economic center 
(e.g., through population evacuation and ec- 
onomic dispersal)? 

Three chief trends were evident during the 
bombing: (l) civil defense measures, (2) 
population evacuation, and (3) economic dis- 
persal . 

Civil Defense Measures. Even before the 
bombing began, the DRV leadership was 
warning the population of trying days ahead. 
In January 1965 the National Defense Coun- 
cil directed that citizens should "strengthen 
further defense and security work and get 
ready to fight." "actively push forward anti- 
aircraft work," "make all all-out efforts to 
build a powerful people’s armed force," and 
"actively build and consolidate North Viet- 
Nam in all fields." After February 7, 1965 { the 
beginning of the bombing) intensified civil 
defense measures were undertaken. On Feb- 
ruary 9, AFP reported that trenches were 
being dug, air raid shelters constructed, and 
vehicles and important installations camou- 
flaged in Hanoi. 

Thus, beginning in early 1965, an extensive 
civil defense program was devised, which 
eventually provided some form of bomb shel- 
ter for virtually the entire North Vietnamese 
population. Shelter programs were begun 
earliest in Hanoi and other heavily populated 
urban areas, where large public semi-under- 
ground shelters were built in downtown sec- 
tions. This was supplemented in less densely 
populated parts of the city by an extensive 
system of tunnels and by Individual shel- 
ters— covered cement cylinders buried in the 
ground. Almost all industrial plants came to 
have a network of earthwork tunnels leading 
away from the buildings to provide protec- 
tion for workers on the Job, and even agri- 
cultural workers reportedly built trenches 
near their rice fields. 

At the same time, other forms of air de- 
fense were improved or were introduced. 
The SA-2 surface-to-air missile system was 
Introduced In 1965. The DRV air force, air 
fields, and early-warning radar system were 
rapidly improved, and antiaircraft artillery 
weapons and units were dispersed through- 
out the country to protect major cities, in- 
dustrial and defense areas, and lines of com- 
munication. Roughly half of the total AAA 
guns werq located In the northeast quadrant 
of the country, which includes the Red River 
delta, and, of course, Hanoi. 

Population Evacuation. This program got 
off to a slower, start than the civil defense 
effort. In September 1965, however, a US 
traveler said that 50,000 persons had already 
been evacuated from Hanoi. It appears that, 
initially, the DRV Government gave little or 
no financial assistance to evacuees, but by 
early 1966, allowances for them were being 
made available. In June and July of the 
same year, the government conducted a ward 
census In Hanoi and cut off the ration cards 
of those deemed superfluous to the function- 
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ing of the city; these people were thus forced 
to evacuate. In July 1966 AFP reported that 
10,000 people a day were leaving the city, 
and at the end of 1966 both Harrison Salis- 
bury and a TASS reporter said that one- 
third of the capital’s population had been 
evacuated. 

People reportedly drifted back into Hanoi 
in early 1967, but evacuation Increased 
sharply in April and May after US strikes 
on Hanot. At that time a Swedish reporter 
was told that the DRV had plans to evacuate 
the whole city. In the summer of 1967, how- 
ever, school children were reportedly enter- 
ing Hanoi again, and this trend continued 
to the point where in early 1968 the Hanoi 
city council passed a decree instructing peo- 
ple not to return to the city. But after the 
March 31 bombing limitation, people began 
to return in considerable numbers, a trend 
which intensified after the November 1 
bombing halt. It appears at this writing that 
the full population of Hanoi has not yet 
returned, but that a good portion of the 
inhabitants have indeeii come back. The 
DRV Government, however, has not yet offi- 
cially reversed Its evacuation policy. 

Economic Dispersal. Beginning in 1965, the 
expansion of centrally controlled, large-scale 
industry was deemphasized and local small- 
scale production received official encourage- 
ment with a goal of regional self-sufficiency. 
Long-term five-year economic planning was 
shelved in favor of a two-year planning 
period. 

Economic activity in the Hanot area con- 
sisted of electric power, machine building, 
chemicals, barge building, textiles, light in- 
dustry, and phosphate processing. Some of 
these enterprises, such as textiles, were re- 
located and dispersed, but others, such as 
electric power plants, perforce had to remain 
in place. Accurate figures on the production 
of the relocated plants are not available, but 
we assume that even the limited pre-1965 
output must have fallen considerably under 
the impact of the bombing and of dispersal. 

Present Vulnerability and Importance of 
Hanoi . Hanoi’s vulnerability and importance 
have probably both increased since the 
bombing halt. The population is returning 
to Its pre -evacuation levels, and the defenses 
of Hanoi are reportedly being discreetly but 
substantially reduced. It appears that the 
DRV leadership has decided to continue in- 
definitely the policy of economic decentral- 
ization begun in 1965, probably to hedge 
against the bombing being resumed and to 
avoid the production losses which would 
occur If industry were re centralized. Some 
permanent rebuilding has begun, but full 
scale reconstruction throughout the country 
will probably await an end to the war in the 
South. In Hanoi itself, the Doumer bridge 
has been rebuilt, though it needs additional 
repairs, and the Hanoi thermal power plant 
Is being rebuilt. Primary and secondary 
schools and universities in Hanoi have not 
been officially relocated back to the capital, 
but the kindergarten and nursery schools 
may reopen soon. However, hospitals and 
most government agencies remain evacuated. 
No large-scale construction of urban housing 
has been reported. 

Question VII: To what relative extent do 
the US/RVNAF and the NVA/VC share in 
the control and the rate of VC/NVA attrition; 
i.e., to what extent. In terms of our tactical 
experience, can heavy losses persistently be 
imposed on VC/NVA forces, despite their 
possible Intention to limit casualties by 
avoiding contact? 

The Communists have a surprisingly large 
amount of flexibility in controlling their rate 
of casualties in South Vietnam. This flexi- 
bility is reflected in 1968 killed-in-action 
statistics — during February, at the height 
of the Tet offensive. VC/NVA KIA totaled 
nearly 40,000, but only five months later • 
during July, the Communists were able to 
hold their monthly combat deaths to less 
than 7,000. During the last three months of 
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1968, average VC/NVA monthly kllled-ln- 
actlon was substantially below 10,000 per 
month. 

The Communists have been able to control 
their attrition rate by varying both tactics 
and strategy. Given any current strategic 
deployment and short term goals, both of- 
fensive and defensive tactics may be more or 
less aggressive. In turn, strategic deploy- 
ment and degree of offensive or defensive 
posture will greatly determine loss rates. 
These variations are obviously not mutually 
exclusive and tactical aggresiveness largely 
depends on short and intermediate term 
strategic goals. 

Data on Allied military operations reflect 
the difficulty of making contact with VC/ 
NVA forces. These data do not indicate which 
side is able to initiate the contact, only that 
Allied units were on offensive operations. 

Question VHI: What controversies persist 
on the estimate of VC Order of Battle, in 
particular, on the various categories of guer- 
rilla forces and infrastructure? On VC re- 
cruiting, and manpower pool? What Is the 
evidence for different estimates, and what Is 
the overall adequacy of evidence? 

Strength estimates 

Estimates of VC/NVA Order of Battle as 
well as estimates of various categories of 
guerillas, irregular forces, and infrastructure 
have been under thorough review and discus- 
sion by members of the Intelligence com- 
munity and CINCPAC/MACV since the sum- 
mer of 1967. An apparent agreement reached 
at a conference In Saigon In September 1967 
proved to be short-lived. Therefore, the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence convened a 
second conference In Washington In April 
1968. This conference included representa- 
tion from ail concerned USI3 agencies, 
CINCPAC, and MACV. and observers from 
the military services. The Washington con- 
ference failed to reach agreement on any of 
the elements included in the estimates of 
enemy strength. 

Since April 1968, at the direction of the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the 
Chairman. Joint Chiefs of Staff, a CIA/DIA 
Working Group has worked to reach agree- 
ment in Washington and with CINCPAC/ 
MACV. This CIA/DIA group has reached 
Washington working-level agreement on the 
strength of those elements composing the 
military threat (Main and Local Forces, Ad- 
ministrative Services, and Guerrillas) as of 
the end of August 19S8 and for 31 December 
1968. In addition, the working group has 
reached agreement, on end-of- the -year esti- 
mates for such irregular organizations as 
Self Defense Forces and Assault Youth, and 
for the Political Infrastructure. 

The agreed CIA/DIA estimates for 31 De- 
cember 1968 are as follows : 

Military threat in thousands 


Combat forces: 

NVA — * 105-125 

VC MF/LF - 45- 55 


Subtotal x 150-180 


Administrative services : 

NVA 10- 20 

VC - 45- 55 


Subtotal 55- 75 

Guerrillas 3 60-100 


Total military threat 265-355 


1 An estimated 20,000-25,000 of these NVA 
troops are serving in VC units. This esti- 
mate excludes an estimated 28,000 NVA 
troops deployed north of the DMZ which 
include but are not limited to the 304th NVA 
Div.. 320th NVA Dlv., 88th NVA Regt. of the 
308th NVA Dlv., and 102nd NVA Regt. of the 
308th NVA Dlv. 

2 We believe that the military threat repre- 
sented by the Guerrilla forces is not on a 
parity with that of the Main and Local 
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Forces because probably only about one** third 
of the Guerrillas are well armed, trained, and 
organized. 

Other irregular organizations 

Self-defense forces 80-120 

Assault youth 10- 20 

Total 90-140 


Political infrastructure * 80-100 

AU of these agreed estimates have been 
communicated to CINCPAC and MACV. 
There has been some slight narrowing of the 
differences between the headquarters and 
field estimates, particularly in the estimates 
for combat forces, but neither CINCPAC nor 
MACV has been able to concur in these 
Washington figures. 

Differences in estimates — military threat 

The "military threat" component of the 
estimate includes NVA and VC Main and 
Local Forces, Administrative Services, and 
Guerrillas. The information available to CIA 
indicates that the current CINCPAC/MACV 
estimate of the military threat as of 31 De- 
cember 1968 is as follows: 

Combat forces and in thousands 

NVA 106 

VC MF/LF 36_4Q 

Subtotal 142-146 


Administrative services 42 

Guerrillas 59 

Total military threat 243-247 

Although we do not have the detailed data 
underlying this estimate, it can, on the basis 
of our knowledge of previous estimates, be 
made reasonable comparable to the CIA/DIA 
estimate by making two adjustments: 

(a) The latest Information available to CIA 
indicated that CINCPAC/MACV judged that 
some 5,000 NVA troops serve in Administra- 
tive Service units. 

(b) The CINCPAC/MACV estimate of 106,- 
000 NVA troops apparently includes some ele- 
ments which are excluded from the CIA/DIA 
estimate because they are north of the DMZ. 
If these units were excluded from the 
CINCPAC/MACV figure, then the CINCPAC/ 
MACV figure comparable to the CIA/DIA fig- 
ure for NVA troops would be 92.000. 

With these changes the CIA/DIA and 
CINCPAC/MACV estimates of the military 
threat would compare as follows: 

{In thousands) 



DIA/CIA 

CINCPAC/ 

MACV 

Combat forces: 

NVA 1. 

105-125 

92 

36-40 

VC MF/LF 

45- 55 

Subtotal 

150-183 

128-132 

Administrative services: 

NVA 

10- 20 

45- 55 

VC 

J 

37 

Subtotal 

Guerrillas 

55- 75 
60-100 

42 

59 


Total 

265-355 

229-233 



‘80 th sets of NVA figures exclude an estimated 28.00C North 
Vietnamese Army troops deployed north of the DMZ. They 
include 20,000-25,000 NVA troops serving in VC MF/LF units 
v V 

The significance of these differences, par- 
ticularly their military strategic implications, 
depends, of course, on whether the true mili- 
tary threat is-eloser to the lower or the high- 
er end of the range estimated by CIA/DIA. 
The difference in estimates may become of 
major political importance if developments 
in Paris should lead to an agreement on the 
phased withdrawal of NVA troops which in- 
telligence might be required to confirm or 
monitor. For example, the CIA/DIA estimate 
Is that there were 115,000-145,000 NVA troops 
in South Vietnam at the end of 1968. This 
is about 20,000-50,000 troops greater than the 
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CINCPAC/MACV estimate of the NVA pres- 
ence on 31 December 1968. Moreover, the dif- 
fering estimates of guerrilla strength would 
have an important bearing on any estimate of 
the residual military capabilities of VC forces 
should the NVA in fact be withdrawn. 

Other irregular forces 

The agreed CIA/DIA estimates include es- 
timates of other irregular forces — Self De- 
fense Forces and Assault Youth. CINCPAC/ 
MACV refuse to estimate these groups on the 
ground that they cannot be quantified and 
are not part of the military threat. We agree 
that these forces are not of the same military 
significance as combat and support troops, 
or querrillas. and do not group them as part 
of the military threat, particularly since they 
are even less well armed or trained than the 
guerrillas. Nevertheless, they do perform im- 
portant military support functions, inflict 
and receive casualties, and are meaningful 
elements of the enemy's organized resistance. 
Therefore, we believe that they can and 
should be quantifled.jjs part of the intel- 
ligence necessary for national level assess- 
ments of the war in the total context of its 
political, security, and military evolution. 

Political infrastructure 

The CIA/DIA estimate of a Political Infra- 
structure of 80,000-100.000 is not far out of 
line with the CINCPAC/MACV estimate of 
about 82.000. The main difference is that the 
Washington estimate includes staff and sup- 
port types not counted by CINPAC and 
MACV. 

Reasons for the different estimates 

The principal difference between CIA and 
MACV over the size of the several elements of 
Communist forces has been and continues 
to be the methods used to count them. In 
some areas, definitional problems also re- 
sult in differences. For all echelons of the 
military threat, MACV compiles an OB, unit 
by unit, applying rigid acceptance criteria 
to evidence. Further, in compiling its OB, 
MACV uses only confidential-level docu- 
ments and prisoner interrogations. As a re- 
sult, the OB tends to understate enemy 
strengths and to lag significantly behind 
events. Utilizing all-source intelligence, we 
have developed varying methodologies that 
provide us with more current estimates of 
enemy strengths. 

For example, at the Local Force level, we 
have added to the MACV OB 5,000-10,000 
soldiers subordinate to districts and prov- 
inces. In doing this we have assumed the 
existence of units for which there is good 
indirect or inferential evidence. Most of these 
personnel are in small Local Force units 
commonly found at these levels. MACV does 
not carry such units unless it has direct 
documentary evidence for each one, even 
though they are standard in the enemy 
structure. Likewise, we estimate that some 
10,000-20,000 soldiers, belonging to service 
and support units and staffs subordinate to 
divisions and regiments, need to be added to 
the MACV OB. This range is based on studies 
of the average structure and strength of 
these elements. The MACV OB criteria re- 
quires that each support element be indi- 
vidually confirmed. 

The range of our estimate for Political In- 
frastructure reflects the fact that MACV’s 
estimate excludes many thousands of low- 
level support personnel who are an integral 
part of the infrastructure. Our disagreement 
with MACV in this category arises not so 
much from differences over evidence but dif- 
ferences over criteria as to who should be 
counted. The basic problem in estimating 
the size of the infrastructure, therefore, is 
that the intelligence community has never 
come to a firm agreement on what con- 
stitutes an infrastructure member. Given 
the present definition, one could come up 
with a number ranging anywhere from a few 
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thousand to a figure far in excess of any of 
the current estimates. 


Statement of methodology and confidence 

Although we are unable to compute statis- 
tical measures of confidence for our esti- 
mates, we have varying degrees of con- 
fidence in them as reflected by the spreads 
in the ranges of our estimates. 

We are most confident of our estimate of 
the over- all strength of the Main and Local 
Force structure. This estimate has been ap- 
proached with three different methodologies, 
each of which provides answers within the 
estimative range. Each methodology involves 
the application of all-source Intelligence to 
correct the deficiencies of the MACV Con- 
fidential-level order of battle. CIA has 
used a methodology which (1) to fill out the 
basic force structure, adds units not carried 
in the MACV OB and (2) adds manpower to 
the structure based on dynamic studies of 
average unit strengths. DIA has used a study 
based on manpower flows (gains and losses) 
and In addition has recently completed an 
independent construction of the entire OB 
from primary source materials. 

The CIA estimate of Administrative Serv- 
ice troops Is based on ratios developed from 
primary source materials that relate combat 
troop strength to support troop strength. 
Both the CIA study and a recently completed 
DIA reconstruction of the Administrative 
Services OB point to the high side of the 
estimative range presented here. 

As the size of the range used for Guerrillas 
suggests, we are much less certain of the 
strength of these elements. The low side of 
the range is based on MACV estimates. The 
high side of the range is a result of conserva- 
tive extrapolation from figures in VC docu- 
ments that gave nationwide irregular 
strength figures for earlier periods; we have 
also used more recent VC documents that 
provided guerrilla strengths for certain prov- 
inces. As a rough check we have related 
these estimates to current HES population 
control data and inferred that the ability 
of the VC to organize guerrillas has dimin- 
ished duing 1968. 

Our range for Self Defense forces is based 
on the same type of methodology used for 
the Guerrilla estimate. Our Assault Youth 
estimate is based on a small sample of unit 
strength reports. These estimates provide 
only a rough order of magnitude for these 
elements. Our estimate of the Political In- 
frastructure is based on the MACV estimate, 
adjusted to include staff and support per- 
sonnel that we believe .should be included. 

Recruitment and the manpower pool 

We have recently completed a preliminary 
study which concluded that the Viet Cong 
recruited an estimated average of 8.500 men 
per month for their combat units during 
1966, and 7,500 men per month during 1967. 
These estimates are based on information In 
captured Viet Cong documents, interroga- 
tions of prisoners, and agent reports pro- 
viding data on recruitment in areas Including 
30 to 40 percent of South Vietnam's hamlet 
population. This information — actually 
enemy reports of the numbers of people 
recruited in Viet Cong district or larger 
political subdivisions — was then related to 
population security data by geographic areas 
and the results projected for the remaining 
areas of South Vietnam. 

Limited data in captured documents on 
recruitment activities during 1968 Indicate* 
that recruitment spurted to a level at least 
double the average 1967 rate during the first 
quarter of the year. This large increase is due 
largely to organizational improvements In 
preparation for the Tet offensive and easy 
access to an expanded recruitment base In 
rural areas after the offensive. During the 
second quarter, HES officials reported im- 
provements in rural security, and captured 
documents indicate that Viet Cong recruit- 
ment began to fall off. On the basis of this 
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ing effective anti-VCI operations will require 
considerable time, patience, and effort to 
correct. Among the most serious of these 
effecting the attack on the VCI Is the limited 
professional capability of many of the GVN 
personnel due to a lack of adequate training 
especially apparent at the district level 
where a more experienced and efficient base 
is required, since this Ls the level at which 
the Phung Hoang program is geared. Addi- 
tionally, the program continues to be hurt 
oy the lack of full coordination at these 
lower levels where there still are overtones 
of separatism among the many agencies In- 
volved. Pressure from above has, however, 
forced increasing cooperation between some 
of these once totally insular, competing 
agencies. 

Since many of the district centers are In 
the initial stages of organization and are 
still in the process of developing the data 
base required to operate effectively against 
the VCI, they have barely begun to direct 
operations. For this reason, operations tar- 
geted against specific VCI have not been 
too common and the attack on the VCI has 
continued to be plagued by the conventional 
approach of large operations. As agencies in- 
volved in anti-VCI operations have exhaust- 
ed their limited Intelligence base and pres- 
sure has increased for results, the tendency 
has been to rely on large scale cordon and 
search operations to the detriment of specific 
VCI operations based on detailed intelligence. 
Such sweeps, cordon and search operations, or 
ambushes on likely communications routes 
usually result in the apprehension of many 
guerrillas and VC supporters but few high 
quality VCI. The number of helibcme raids 
against specific VCI targets in VC “liberated 
areas" is steadily increasing, however, and 
these fast moving raid-and-run operations 
are producing effective results. 

Other related areas of serious weakness in 
the anti-VCI program are in the fields of 
identification, classification, judicial proc- 
essing, detention, and prisoner accounta- 
bility. To assist in correcting these deficien- 
cies, a classification list of VCI executive and 
significant cadre functions has been de- 
veloped to reduce confusion in identification 
and to provide a uniform basis for assigning 
priority and selecting targets for neutraliza- 
tion. Perhaps of equal Importance, the list 
will serve as a basis fcr proposed 
changes in civilian detainee processing and 
prescribes standard maximum and minimum 
sentences. Additional detention facilities are 
being prepared and more efficient utilization 
of those available as well as improved meth- 
ods of prisoner accountability have been 
proposed to alleviate these problem areas. 

An aggressive anti-VCI program has defi- 
nite side-effects on the Vietnamese opinion 
given the preeminent position of the family 
in Vietnamese society. Since it Is not unusual 
for a family to have members working for 
both the VC and the GVN, attacks by either 
side can directly affect the family unit. In 
addition to family contacts with the VC, 
there has always been a certain degree of ac- 
commodation between some local officials and 
VC cadres. Thus the Intermix of family loy- 
alty coupled with a lack of real commitment 
by some GVN officials to move agaif it an or- 
ganization with which they may wish to 
reach a further accommodation In the future 
continues to be a serious problem and un- 
doubtedly has an effect on Vietnamese opin- 
ion. There is no doubt that the people In 
the countryside have mixed feelings toward 
the accelerated efforts to eliminate the VCI 
since these efforts often affect family mem- 
bers, cause disruption in their area, and 
throw off a local balance which may have 
led to a relatively peaceful situation. Involve- 
ment with the programs of either side ls con- 
trary to the peasant's basic desire to be left 
alone by both. If this is not possible, he then 
is willing to accept a degree of security from 
whomever is in control. Recently, hamlets 
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under the Accelerated Pacification Campaign 
appear to be attracting a significant number 
of refugees from VC areas, apparently con- 
firming that the key to public approval and 
support is the ability to provide continuing 
security and to prevent reprisals by the op- 
position. 

Recognition of the foregoing problem areas 
and the initiation of corrective measures 
where possible, along with the increased de- 
gree of coordination and cooperation re- 
quired for the establishment of the Intelli- 
gence and Operations Coordination Centers; 
all contribute to a belief that future anti- 
VCI efforts should be more successful than 
those of the past. There are no guarantees 
that the corrective actions taken will be suc- 
cessful. that the Intelligence and Operations 
Coordination Centers will function as 
planned, or that the cooperation noted in 
their building will continue. However, the 
progress that has been made since July 1968 
has been most Impressive and encouraging. 
Probably the highest testimonial to the ac- 
tivities and potential of the Phung Hoang 
Program has been the concern exhibited by 
the VCI as it realizes that at long last, though 
in a neophyte stage, a counterattack has 
been launched directly against It. 

Question XIX: How adequate is our infor- 
mation on the over-all scale and incidence of 
damage to civilians by air and artillery, and 
looting and misbehavior by RVNAF? 

Information that would lead directly to an 
estimate of physical damage by bombing or 
the physical /psychological damage affected 
by looting and other types of military mis- 
conduct is not reported on anything resem- 
bling a systematic basis. Sporadic reports 
reach Washington concerning civilian com- 
plaints of such actions but currently there 
is no known way to establish a reliable data 
base for this Information. 

The Hamlet Evaluation System (HES) 
does contain information on two aspects of 
the problem: (1) incidents of misconduct by 
friendly elements that adversely affect the 
hamlet, and (2) actions by friendly elements 
during military operations that adversely af- 
fect relations with the hamlet. It Is not 
known how reliable this data base is, but 
based on a sample of 5,870 hamlets that 
were rated each month consistently since 
January 1967, it would appear that approxi- 
mately one percent of the hamlets each 
month are victims of some sort of serious 
misconduct by ARVN; another one percent 
each month receive similar treatment at the 
hands of Regional or Popular Forces (RF/ 
PF), and another three fourths of one per- 
cent fail victims of serious misconduct on the 
part of US forces. Additionally, about four 
percent of the hamlets are either bombed, 
strafed, defoliated, or otherwise harmed dur- 
ing the course of friendly military operations. 

A higher percentage of hamlets would appear 
to experience one or more of these phenom- 
ena In a minor form. 

It is imperative that these measures be 
viewed with considerable discretion, both 
because the data base has not been validated 
and because no systematic weighting system 
is available to discriminate between lasting 
damage and accidental property destruction. 
Even under the most generous Interpretation 
of the available data, however. It must be ad- 
mitted that the rural hamlets take a tre- 
mendous beating by both friendly and enemy 
forces. This aspect of the war Is borne out by 
the rapid flow of refugees and migrants to 
the urban areas of South Vietnam. While the 
long-run impact of this process would, at 
first examination, appear to be favorable to 
the GVN, It is probably true that a consid- 
erable proportion of the- urban population 
which is normally classified as “GVN-coa- 
trolled'’ ls made up of a recently rural popu- 
lace which has little reason to affiliate Itself 
with the caus e of its social disruption. 

Question XXII: What ls the evidence on 
the prospects — and on what changes In con- 
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ditions and US policies would increase or de- 
crease them — for changes in the GVN to- 
ward: 

(a) broadening of the government to in- 
clude participation of all significant non- 
Co m m unis t regional and religious grouping 
(at province and district levels, as well as 
cabinet) ; 

(b) stronger emphasis, in selection and 
promotion of officers and officials, on compe- 
tence and performance (as in the Communist 
Vietnamese system) as distinct from consid- 
erations of family, corruption, and social 
(e.g., educational) background; 

(c) political mobilization of non-commu- 
nist: sympathies and energies in support of 
the GVN. as evidenced, e.g. t by reduced de- 
sertion, by willing alignment of religious, 
provincial and other leaders with the GVN, 
by wide cooperation with anti-corruption 
and pro-efficiency drives? 

(a) Broadening the GrVN . The first ques- 
tion to be resolved is to define those regional 
and religious groups that warrant cabinet 
representation. For those who prefer a broad 
definition, the prospects of including all such 
groups are virtually non-existent. For those 
who would exclude such groups as the Hoa 
Hoa, Cao Dal, and the. various Dal Viet and 
VNQDD factions from cabinet representation, 
the problem is far less formidable. With the 
addition of strong southern representation 
in the cabinet during the past year, it could 
even be argued that the essential balance of 
vital cabinet representation has already been 
struck. Others who prefer the narrow defini- 
tion point out that representation from cen- 
tral Vietnam is thin, and that ultimately 
some kind of accommodation between the 
government and Tri Quang's Buddhists 
should be reached. In any event, current evi- 
dence indicates that while adjustments may 
be made in the cabinet during the next few 
months, no significant broadening !s likely. 

At the province and district levels, the 
problem Is somewhat different. Virtually all 
province and district chiefs axe military offi- 
cers appointed by the central government. 
The issue of selecting province and district 
chiefs was raised at the time the constitu- 
tion was written in early 1967; many civil- 
ians arguing for an electoral process. But 
.the -GVN — with U.S. concurrence — main- 
tained that under wartime conditions these 
positions must be appointed, with the un- 
derstanding that they would be filled by 
military officers. Thus the problem at this 
level has assumed the form of a civilian- 
military rivalry. Because the province and 
district chiefs have now become key figures 
with control over some ARVN units, the 
prospects for Increasing civilians In these 
offices are very remote so long as the war 
continues. 

Even so, there is some degree of local, as 
opposed to civilian, representation within 
the present system. There have been or are 
military province and district chiefs of mon- 
tagnard backgrounds in the central high- 
lands, and Cao Dai provincial officials in 
areas where that sect Is strong. For all prac- 
tical purposes. An Glang and Chau Doc prov- 
inces are run by Hoa Hao officials. Other 
officers occasionally have local ties to the 
areas in which they are assigned. We have 
no evidence, however, that the proportion 
of such officials is increasing. 

(b) Emphasis on competence in selection 
and promotion . With the ascendancy of 
President Thieu during the past year or so, 
more than one half of all province and dis- 
trict chiefs have been replaced. We have 
evidence, in the form of reports from U.S. 
field advisers, that the replacements gen- 
erally are more competent than their prede- 
cessors. Strictly on this basis, however, It is 
difficult to state that there has been a sig- 
nificant and deliberate increase in emphasis 
on competence at the expense of political 
loyalties and other considerations. Indeed, 
political loyalty almost certainly remains 
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paramount (i.e., there is no evidence that 
President Thieu has approved the appoint- 
ments of many who are at political odds with 
him ) . Our feeling is that because President 
Thieu ha3 wider associations than did his 
predecessors with the same appointive pow- 
ers, the number of politically acceptable 
candidates has increased, thus allowing for 
more latitude in the search for competency. 

There are, of course, a great many other 
positions in the government and armed 
forces and our evidence on Increased compe- 
tence in these positions Is at best very 
sketchy. Civilian officials within the various 
ministries are almost certainly selected in 
accordance with the political coloration of 
their respective ministers. So long as the 
cabinet remains a delicate and highly 
charged political balance, this tendencv will 
remain strong. For those whose appoint- 
ments receive presidential consideration, 
however, It would not be unreasonable to 
assume that the same general factors de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph are at 
work to some extent. 

There remains the broader question of 
eligibility for government or military serv- 
ice at a meaningful level of those not already 
in the government (e.g.. the degree of op- 
portunity for the bright and vigorous peasant 
who might become an excellent company 
commander). The educational and social re- 
strictions on eligibility for, let alone ad- 
vancement in, government service have been 
long-standing weaknesses of the GVN. 
Though the war and the Inordinate size of 
the RVNAF have probably created oppor- 
tunity for peasants that otherwise would not 
have existed, there Is no evidence of GVN 
encouragement or of any change in normal 
requirements. Even given vigorous US prod- 
ding and high level GVN concurrence, it 
would be prudent to envisage Increased social 
mobility in South Vietnam in terms of 
decades. 

In weighing GVN performance in this area, 
however, it is misleading and unrealistic to 
compare the actualities of GVN behavior with 
the tenets of Communist theory or propa- 
ganda. T he sta tement of subsection (b) of 
Question XXiI implies that, in contrast to 
the GVN, the Vietnamese Communists pro- 
mote solely on merit and performance, with- 
out any reference to family or social back- 
ground or other extraneous considerations. 
This is just not true. The Communists simply 
do not apply the same educational, social or 
other criteria in this sphere that the GVN 
applies. It is certainly the case that a poor 
peasant youth (other factors aside) has a 
better chance of becoming a company com- 
mander in the VC Forces than he would 
have in ARVN, but this does not mean that 
the Communists promote solely on merit 
“Class origins,** doctrinal orthodoxy, absence 
of * incorrect’* or "Impure” thoughts, and 
many other factors entirely unrelated to 
merit or performance weigh very heavily in 
Communist decisions on matters of advance- 
ment — or demotion. Even a brilliant per- 
formance record will not necessarily protect 
an officer of peasant stock from being 
cashiered — or worse — should the Party ever 
decide to classify his parents as "landlords ” 
Furthermore, even the Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party, in practice, is not Immune to 
the puli of regional or village ties or the ln- 

^ e ra Ce ^ of .^ ),ers ^ nal toyattles or jealousies and 
the Party is more than vulnerable to the rip- 
ple effect of doctrinal battles won or lost by 
contenders in the higher command echelons. 

(») Political Mobilization . We doubt that 
ARVN desertion rates can be 
‘considered as a true indicator of the Viet- 

n P ° pU ^ ion ’ s degree of political 

S f 1 ! 00, rhere are simply too many 
other factors involved. For example, deser- 

Lm 6114 , Up sharpl7 ln the lat « spring 

folIowlng a ra P ld expansion of the 
armed forces. We do not believe that this 
increased desertion reflected a lessening of 
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'political mobilization, but rather that it was 
•largely the natural result of the sudden ex- 
pansion. (The same pattern was evident dur- 
‘ing the last large RVNAF expansion in 1966.) 
As the unreliables are weeded out and as 
‘ARVN s command and control system grad- 
ually copes with the larger numbers of ner- 
'sonnel, the desertion rates should go down 

:i nd ,‘ hIS ? end ' when to occur, 

should probably not be construed as an in- 
crease in political mobilization. 

, W L lllng aU gEment of religious and 
other leaders with the GVN has fluctuated 

2? c and will most likely continue 

*5? d0 so depending upon future events and 
^he government's relation to them. Within 
fthe past year, there have been instances 
when broad and genuine endorsement of the 
government’s position have been expressed 
‘by such leaders (i.e.. in the wake of the Tet 

at t2 L e tlme of the u * s - bombing 
halt on 1 November). At other times, sup! 

aaturaay been more muted, and 
disapproval has been expressed when some 
government act seemed^o warrant it. We 
kaj® 210 ertcl ence suggesting that these 
•rather normal fluctuations will not continue. 
f filing cooperation with anti-corruption 
‘and pro-efficiency drives, though they would 
‘be limited to persons within the government, 
would almost certainly reflect a virtual 
•transformation of the government in terms 
of discipline and political unity. But evidence 
‘on the prospects for these occurrences is 
not good. Though corruption has perhaps 
been toned down and public attention has 
‘been diverted from it at least temporarily 
^he basic problem will remain so long as the 
large U.S. material presence remains in Viet- 
nam and so long as the social ethos gives 
•family or personal ties prior place to loyal- 
ties to abstractions such as "national in- 
•terest.” Pro-efficiency drives have not been 
‘a characteristic of the GVN to date, and 
there is no evidence of any plans for them. 
However, given U.S. prodding, GVN concur- 
rence, and some skillful psychology, such 
‘drives might prove to be Sseful dlrices in 
‘harnessing in a useful way the incessant 
•competition among the various political 
•groupings in the government. 

* “a foregoing simply Illustrates some of 
the difficulties in attempting to detect an 
•increase in political mobilization of the acci- 
dental or disorganized variety. It seems clear 
that the creation of an effective national 
•political organization is the major chanee 
•needed to provide the GVN with a depend- 
able, enduring political base. The problems 
‘and shortcomings of the Lien Minh amply 
illustrate the fundamental problems in- 
volved in establishing such an organization 
•For in order to function effectively, such an 
‘organization must have real political power 
•The conflict that would ensue between it and 
»the army, which currently is the real if not 
•the constitutional power base, is only too 
‘obvious. Because of the difficulty inherent 
‘In the problem, political organizational ef- 
forts have been little more than marginal ef- 
forts during the past few years. In light of 
potential political competition with the 
‘NLF in peacetime, GVN leaders may soon 
•begin to deal with the problem, though de- 
spite Thieu's verbal endorsement of Lien 

“ ye K, no real sl S n 01 a 
SjJSlf 33 . *° r* 1 * 3 problem on. the part of the 
•GVN s top leadership. 

Question 200H: How critical, in various 
views, is each of the changes in question 22 
above to prospects of attaining— at current 
reduced or Increased levels of US military 
effort— either "victory,” or a strong non- 
Communist political role after a compromise 
settlement of hostilities? What are views of 
the risks attendant to making these changes 
or attempting them; and to the extent that 

- 15 re< I ui red. on US practical 
aoility to move prudently and effectively in 
this direction? What Is the evidence^ 

There is no question but that South Viet- 
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3 poetical stability has a bearing on its 
mhitary performance, and is in turn affected 

t ho i a 6 1 , atter ’ and that both are affected by 
eI mt ncl trends or the US effort. Inten- 
r, rr ^ taP7 efforts hy themselves, how- 
ooiL,i compensate for nor cure basic 
ShVoi if administrative shortcomings 

thQ GVN’s attractiveness to 
many who do not positively support it, iu- 
cluding many whose opposition to the pros- 
pect of Communist rule is considerably great- 
er than their dislike of the GVN. Further- 
more, the attitudes of non-Communist groups 
which axe currently aloof from the govern- 
°5 ^r® committed only passively, are 
not likely to be greatly altered by changes in 
US force or aid levels, unless these are so 
greatly changed as to result in early military 
victory” or early GVN defeat. There have 
been in the past, and may be in the future 
positive short-term public or military re- 
sponses to emergencies, anti -corruption 
measures, pay raises or promotion policies 
bus we are not sanguine that such measures 
will be any more rapid or far reaching than in 

the past, or will have the needed short-term 
effect. 

South Vietnam has shown progress whether 
measured against 1961 or 1964, but it has 
been slow, fragile and evolutionary. It is dlf- 
-.cuit to see how the US can largely disengage 

°7f r *£? next * ew yecrs without Jeopardizing 
tins. There are certain programs (Phoenix 
etc.) which if effectively pursued in this 
period may well increase the GVN’s marSn 
for stumbling without falling. In general 
however it appears that the RVNAF will for 
some time remain the only national political 
force capable of matching the Communists 
from the point of view of strength and or- 
ganization. It must, therefore, be kept “co- 
hesive and disciplined”, and military cor- 
ruption kept at tolerable limits; it will also 
be politically affected by US force levels and 
operations. While this does not mean that 
all feasible steps should not be taken to en- 
courage the strengthening and participation 
of civilian groups, it does not appear realis- 
tic or prudent to expect that civilian groups 
alone can stand up to the Communists 
within the next few years or that they 
should be given the practical burden of this 
effort at the expense of the military. 

Question XKVI: What is the evidence on 
the scale of effect of B-52 attacks in pro- 
ducing VC/NVA casualties? In disrupting 
VC/NVA operations? How valid are esti- 
mates of over-all effect? 

The few existing, studies and the avail- 
able raw intelligence make it clear that B-52 
strikes do account for a substantial number 
of casualties, have effectively disrupted VC/ 
NVA operations, and have a strong adverse 
psychological impact on enemy troops. Un-. 
fortunately several factors — a poor evidence 
base, a lack of ground follow-up, and the 
Inaccessibility of many targeted areas— 
make it impossible to arrive at any quanti- 
tative measurement of the effect of B-52 
strokes that can be regarded with confidence. 

Recent JCS, J— 3, studies based on post- 
strike body counts obtained from aerial and 
ground observations between May 1968 and 
October 1968 accounted for 2,933 enemy dead 
as a result of 3,895 sorties. These J-3 find- 
ings would indicate a kill ratio of .74 per 
sortie, or an implied KIA rate of 1,300 per 
month during 1968. Thus, projections based 
on the J-3 studies would indicate that B-52 
attacks in South Vietn am may have ac- 
counted for more than 16.000 enemy KEA 
and a like number of wounded during 1968. 
These estimates obviously understate enemy 
casualties, particularly when they are based 
principally on limited ground follow-ups. 
Normally, the enemy has had the opportunity 
to remove or conceal his dead before leaving 
the strike area. 

A MACV post-strike assessment for earlier 
periods implies an even higher 1968 KIA 
rate. Between June 1966 and October 1967 
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245 B-52 strikes reportedly killed 2.-*89 
enemy troops or approximately 10 per strike. 
If six aircraft are assumed to constitute one 
strike, this would be 1.7 killed per sortie, or 
an estimated 3,000 KIA per month If ap- 
plied to the 1968 sortie rate. 

An informal CIA study of captured docu- 
ments and ralller-POW Interrogations would 
suggest that as many as 6,300 troops per 
month could have been killed and a like 

wouncie( * by B-52 attacks during 
1968, but these figures are substantially in- 
flated. Our analysis was based on 233 docu- 
ments and Interrogations mentioning B-52 
strikes that were selected randomly from in- 
telligence reports available in 1968. These 
sources revealed 4,071 killed as the result of 
329 strikes, or an average rate of 3.5 per sor- 
tie. However, the document and Interrogation 
approach can be expected to yield an esti- 
mate higher than actual results because 
these sources fail to report missions where no 
one was killed, or where targets were mi ssed 
completely. 

Although we are unable to determine the 
extent of bias in any of these estimates it 
Is apparent that B— 52 strikes have become a 
significant factor in the attrition of enemy 
forces. To the best of our knowledge B-=52 
casualties confirmed by ground follow-up are 
Included in the official KIA figures. Thus, to 
the extent that the remaining B-52 strikes 
ar ® i ^ deed casualty producing, the official 
KIA figures may understate somewhat the 
actual level of enemy attrition. 

B-52 strikes undoubtedly disrupt VC/NVA 
operations, but because of the inaccessibility 
of most targeted areas, the extent of this dis- 
ruption also cannot be quantified. We believe 
It reasonable to assume that materiel losses 
due to airstrikes of all kinds probably are at 
least equal to those resulting from Allied 
ground operations, some 20 tons a day during 
1968. These losses may be critical in regard 
to specific military operations but do not rep- 
resent a significant burden in terms of the 

over * aU resupply capabilities. In 
addition to casualties and materiel losses, B— 

52 strikes induce numerous troops to desert 
or defect. Interrogation of captured enemy 
senior officers indicates that B-52 attacks are 
also a significant threat In rear areas where 
no other weapons system is really effective. 

In particular, B-52 strikes contributed 
greatly to the defense of Khe Sanh. 

VC/NVA forces also apparently retain some 
capability to reduce the disruptive effects of 

B-52 strikes through the use of an elaborate 
warning system. 

Question XXVII: What effect is the Lao- 
tian interdiction bombing having: 

a. In reducing the capacity of the enemy 
logistic system? 

The air campaign in Laos is not resulting 
in any sustained reduction of the capacity 
of the enemy logistic system, although it Is 
causing the enemy intermittent, localized 
. transport problems. Agreed CIA/DIA esti- 
mates of the road capacity and volume of 
truck traffic on the major access routes from 
North Vietnam into Laos Indicate that these 
routes are being used at only io to 15 per- 
cent of their capacity. Such a low level of 
use, and the experience of four years of ob- 
serving the effects of bombing, make it clear 
that the capacity of these routes cannot be 
reduced by bombing to a level that imposes 
a meaningful restraint to the enemy's abU- 
“jj resupply his forces In South Vietnam, 
i aval J able evidence indicates that traffic 
in the Laotian Panhandle is continuing at 
levels equal to; orsllghtly higher than, com- 
parable periods In the past. 

Aerial photography during December and 
early January revealed that the road net- 
work through and around the most heavily 
attacked logistics chokepoints In southern 

of °fl 0 « aS ca P a 5 Ie of supporting the amount 
of traffic entering from North Vietnam. AI- 
J™ 8 * 1 these areas have been repeatedly In- 
terdicted, causing numerous delays and 
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disruptions, comparative photography Indi- 
cated that trucks were able to move through 
the chokepoints or on nearby bypasses. This 
traffic apparently moved under cover of dark- 
ness and during periods of poor visibility. 

Pilots sightings in southern Laos averaged 
1.140 trucks per week during November and 
December 1968 and increased to 2,240 during 
the first three weeks of January, a slight in- 
crease over similar periods last year. Al- 
though part of the continued high level of 
truck sightings since l November may be 
explained by an Increase in sorties, most of 
the additional sorties have been directed 
against fixed targets such as roads, truck 
parks, and enemy installations. Further, 
there has been an increase in truck sightings 
on main road bypasses, indicating the 
enemy's ability to circumvent interdicted 
roads and chokepoints. 

The number of truck movements detected 
by sensors has Increased substantially since 
the bombing halt In North Vietnam, from 
less than 400 per week In October 1968 to 
almost 6,000 In January' 1969. Although this 
increase was due in part to the placement 
additional and more effectively located 
sensors, sensor data Indicated that the Com- 
munists have Increased their use of Routes 
128, 236A, 239, 917, and the alternate routes 
in the area between Mu Gla Pass and Sepone. 

Reports from roadwatch teams along the 
two main entry routes Into Laos also indi- 
cate that traffic within Laos has not been 
substantially disrupted by air attacks. Teams 

in tlle Gia Pass area reported 
t f afflc moving into Laos in October 

,« 96 !r JanUary 1969 was about the same as 
in the same periods In 1967 and 1968. as 
shown in the tabulation below: 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF TRUCKS PER DAY SOUTHBOUND ON 

ROUTE 15 



1967 

1968 

1969 

October 

17 

IQ 


November... 

10 

u ... 


uccemoer- 

January 

22 

21 ... 
25 

25 


Although, roadwatch teams along Route 
912 have not been close enough to the road 
to estimate traffic flows. Infrequent report- 
ing from these teams have indicated that 
traffic on Route 912 has been the same or 
higher in the past few months compared to 
similar periods last year. 

Other Intelligence sources indicate that 
since 1 November there has been a relatively 
continuous flow of supplies and vehicular 
traffic along Routes 912, 911, 9 and 914. 

b. In destroying materiel In transit? 

It is extremely difficult to estimate how 
many tons of goods In transit the enemy is 
losing in Laos. Such estimates must depend 
upon pilot reports of trucks destroyed and 
d ama ged, and of secondary fires and explo- 
sions. Under the best of conditions bomb 
damage assessment based on pilot reporting 
is an extremely unscientific process. In Laos 
where the target system is rudimentary, the 
tonnages being moved are small, the oppor- 
tunities for dispersion great, and direct obser- 
vation is obscured by rugged terrain and 
Jungle canopy, any estimate of the volume 

of supplies being destroyed is especially 
tenuous. * * 

The most reasonable way to estimate enemy 
supply losses In Laos Is to multiply each 
truck loss to air strikes by 1.5 tons, on the 
as ^ un *pi'iOD' that half of the destroyed trucks 
were delivering supplies fully loaded, and the 
other half were returning empty. The aver- 
age carrying capacity cf the type of truck 
operating in Laos Is 3.0 tons. Applications of 
this methodology to the 1968 campaign In 
Lacs Indicates that about 20 tons of supplies 
were destroyed dally, the equivalent of about 
1- percent of the estimated 165 tons of sup- 


plies that entered Laos dally during the same 
month.'* 

The above estimate makes no allowance 
for supplies destroyed in storage in Laos 
although such losses undoubtedly occur In 
addition to losses associated with truck de- 
struction. The only available Information 
that would permit an estimate of these sup- 
ply losses are pilot reports of secondary ex- 
plosions and fires. It is extremely difficult 
however, to choose with any degree of con- 
fidence the factor that should be applied to 
each observed secondary explosion or fire. 
Under the Jungle canopy, an explosion of a 
55-gallon gasoline drum is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the explosion of three tons 
of ammunition. Furthermore, it is not known 
to what extent there Is dupiication In pilot 
reports of destroyed trucks that explode or 
catch fire, and other reports of secondary 
ey loslons and fires. Rather than use a meth- 
odology based on the evidence of secondary 
explosions CL4 has customarily considered 
that the enemy's in transit losses amounted 
to 20 percent of total traffic, compared to our 
calculated 12 percent. This added margin 
in our Judgment, is sufficient to account for 

any supply losses that would not be Included 
in our estimates. 

Enemy supply losses at this level are not 
so great as to put a serious constraint upon 
°P nations in South Vietnam. During 
1968 an estimated X65 tons of supplies were 
delivered daily into the Panhandle of Laos. 
After allowing for the requirements of the 
rorces in Laos and estimated losses, this vol- 
ume of traffic was more than 2.5 times the 
enemy requirements for supplies that must 
enter South Vietnam, A similar level of truck 
losses and secondary explosions were reported 

oy pilots in Laos during November 1967 

January 1968 yet the enemy apparently 
moved a quantity of supplies through Laos 

that was adequate to conduct the Tet offen- 
sive. 

Question XXV UI: With regard to the 
bombing of North Vietnam: 

a. What evidence was there on the slgnlf- 
tiLe Prtucipal strains imposed on 
the DRV (e.g., in economic disruption, extra 
manpower demands, transportation block- 
ages, population morale)? 

The major effects of the bombing of North 
Vietnam were extensive damage to the trans- 
port network, widespread economic disrup- 
*X°n» greatly increased manpower require- 
ments, and the problems of maintaining the 
morale of the people in the face of personal 
hardships and deprivation. Hanoi was able 
to cope effectively with each of these strains, 
so that the air war did not seriously affect . 
the flow of men and supplies to Communist 
forces in Laos and South Vietnam. Nor did * 
it significantly erode North Vietnam's mili- 
tary defense capability or Hanoi's determina- 
tion to persist in the war. Material losses 
resulting from the bombing were, for the 
most part, offset by increased imports from 
Communist countries. Damage and destruc- 
tion by the bombing of military and eco- 

n ?f? ic faciiitles equipment, together 
with measurable losses of output, were valued 
at about $500 million. Economic and military 

aid [during 1965-63 is estimated at over *3 
billion. 


* This estimate assumes that an average 
of about 100 trucks were destroyed weekly 
in 1968. Pilot reports of trucks destroyed and 
damaged were deflated on the basis of an 
agreed CIA/DIA formula that calculates 
losses as 75 percent of those trucks that 
pilots report as having been destroyed and 
25 percent of these reported damaged. This 
deflation allows for some duplication and 
inaccuracies in pilot reports and recognizes 
the known ability of the North Vietnamese 
to repair damaged trucks. Despite this ad- 
justment It is entirely possible that the truck 
loss estimates are still exaggerated and inflate 
the estimate of enemy supply losses. 
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Despite heavy damage to the transport net- 
work throughout the bombing, effective 
countermeasures kept the system operable. 
In the northern part of the country, trans- 
port into Hanoi and the sort of Haiphong 
was disrupted by the destruction of a num- 
ber of key bridges. The Hanoi Railroad/ 
Highway (Doumer) Bridge over the Red 
River remained out of service between De- 
cember 1967 and July 1968; the Haiphong 
Railroad/ Highway Bridge was out much of 
the time between September 1967 and April 
1968. Rail traffic on the Lao Cat line to China 
was restricted by the destruction of the 
bridge at Viet Tri that remained unservice- 
able from mid- 19 66 to December 1968. In 
each of these, as in countless other interdic- 
tions. pontoon bridges, ferries, or temporary 
bridges provided bypasses to the original 
structures and permitted continued logis- 
tic movements. Other measures to counter 
bomb damage included the prepositioning of 
materials and the training* of local teams 
to effect repairs quickly; developing of trans- 
port schedules to make maximum use of the 
cover of darkness and of bomb free sanctuary 
areas; and pressing into service all types of 
equipment including bicycles and carts. 

The bulk of the bombing throughout the 
air war was carried on in the Panhandle of 
North Vietnam. Even under the heavy bomb- 
ing during the time that air attacks were 
restricted to the area below the 19th Parallel, 
however, logistic flows into Laos were main- 
tained, as evidenced by the reports of road- 
watch teams and by photography. (See ques- 
tion 28b.) 

Throughout the bombing campaign, con- 
struction of new rail lines and new highways, 
along with the dual gauging of the Hanol- 
Dong Dang line, was continued so that the 
transport network now has a greater ca- 
pacity than at any previous time. 

Economic disruption, besides that to the 
transport system, met with varying degrees 
of response by the Hanoi regime. Repair 
of damaged electric powerplants was car- 
ried out when major reconstruction was not 
required, and an estimated 20 percent of - 
the country's prebombing capacity was kept 
operational at the height of the bombing in 
mid- 1937. A large number of diesel electric 
generators were imported to provide inde- 
pendent power to essential users. Blast walls 
were constructed around the principal elec- 
tric powerplants, beginning in early 1968. 
For the most part, damage to manufactur- 
ing facilities was left unrepaired and the re- 
duced domestic output of such items as 
cement, chemicals, and clothing was re- 
placed either in whole or in part by imported 
goods. Efforts to restore the output of im- 
portant export products that were casualties 
of the bombing — pig iron, coal, apatite, and 
cement — were not observed until after the 
bombing north of the 19th Parallel had been 
halted. The machine building industry was 
■■ relatively undamaged by the bombing and 
appears to have been expanded through sub- 
stantial imports of machinery and equip- 
ment over the past three years. 

Disruption of agricultural output by the 
indirect effects of the bombing on distribu- 
tion and on the management and produc- 
tivity of labor was offset by greatly Incr eas ed 
imports of foodstuffs with little adverse effect 
on the availaybll^y of food. Rice rations, how- 
ever, were increasingly honored with less 
palatable substitutes of imported wheat flour, 
corn, or domestic subsidiary crops. 

Extra manpower, demands induced by the 
bombing brought about some tightening of 
over-all manpower availabilities, but never 
reached proportions significant enough to 
limit Hanoi's support of the war. Additional 
demands for laborers to repair bomb damage, 
to move goods, and to help in civil defense 
were estimated to total between 475,000 and 
600.000. Of these, less than 200,000 were occu- 
pied full time in war-related activities; the 
remainder were used as conditions warranted. 

The bombing required an additional 100,000 
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military personnel within North Vietnam to 
man the air defenses. 

These extraordinary demands were satis- 
fied primarily from the underemployed in 
agriculture and the services sectors, and by 
the increased use of women. The agricultural 
labor force could be reduced substantially 
without a proportionate decline in output 
because of the low marginal productivity of 
each farmer. Similarly, workers in handicraft 
industries could be diverted with only slight 
adverse effects on the economy. Military man- 
power requirements, that increased each year 
during the bombing, were satisfied by broad- 
ening the draft regulations. The draft age 
was increased, former servicemen were re- 
called to service, and physical standards were 
lowered. As a result, an estimated 600.000 
males were added by IS67 to the 800.000 males 
eligible for military service in 1965. 

The bombing imposed severe hardships on 
the people by the constant threat to life, by 
the disruption of personal routines, and by 
the dispersal of industry^nd evacuation 
from urban areas. There were some indica- 
tions in late 1967 and in 1968 that morale 
was wavering, but not to a degree that in- 
fluenced the regime's policies on the war. 
The regime was quite successful, however, 
In using the bombing threat as an instru- 
ment to mobilize people behind the Commu- 
nist war effort. There is substantial evidence, 
for Instance, that the general populace found 
the hardships of the war more tolerable 
when It faced daily dangers from the bomb- 
ing than when this threat was removed and 
many of the same hardships persisted. Con- 
cern about maintaining popular morale, and, 
in particular, discipline and unwavering sup- 
port for the needs of the war appears to 
have grown markedly in the past year when 
most of the country was no longer sub- 
jected to bombing. Since the 1 November 
bombing halt over the entire country, Hanoi 
has put great stress on countering the wide- 
spread tendency of the people to relax their 
efforts. Concern of this kind is reflected al- 
most daily in North Vietnamese publications 
and broadcasts as the regime has used ex- 
hortation, criticism, and the threat of co- 
ercion to sustain support for the needs of 
the war in South Vietnam. 

b. What was the level of logistical through- 
put through the southern provinces of NVN 
Just to the November bombing halt? To what 
extent did this level reflect the results of 
the US bombing campaign? 

An average of about 1,000 short tons per 
day moved south of Th anh Hoa into the 
southern provinces of North Vietnam during 
the period April through October 1968. About 
one third of the total flow was economic 
goods; the remainder, military and war- 
related goods such as petroleum. About 75 
percent of the supplies moved into the Pan- 
handle of North Vietnam were used locally 
(AAA ammunition comprised a major por- 
tion of the total), 15 percent were moved 
into the Panhandle of Laos for use there or 
in South Vietnam, 5 percent moved to the 
DMZ, and 5 percent moved into northern 
Laos. 

The North Vietnamese have continually 
Increased the volume of supplies moving into 
the southern provinces. The total daily vol- 
ume moved south during the seven-month 
period before the bombing halt in October 
was 15 percent higher than that moved in 
1967. The volume moved southward in 1967 
was more than double that of 1965. The 
throughput tonnage to southern Laos In- 
creased substantially in 1968 compared with 
1967 as shown below: 

[Average number per day) 


April through October 
1967 1963 1967 1968 


Tons delivered to southern Laos 95 165 70 145 
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The Increase In the volume of supplies 
moved into the Panhandle of North Vietnam 
and Laos in 1968 consisted almost exclusively 
of military and war-related goods. It resulted 
from the step-up in personnel infiltration, 
the higher levels of combat in South Viet- 
nam. and the increased supplies and equip- 
ment needed to maintain through logistic 
movements In the face of increased air in- 
terdiction against lines of communication 
(LOOs) . 

During April-October 1968 an average of 
about 95 tons per day were destroyed as a 
consequence of air attacks, or roughly 10 
percent of the total flow Into the southern 
provinces. In addition to direct losses the 
bombing complicated the flow of supplies to 
Laos and South Vietnam. We are convinced, 
however, that the bombing did not put a 
relevant ceiling on the volume of supplies 
that the enemy could move South. The enemy 
was able to take effective countermeasures 
that resulted in the maintenance and even 
an. increase in the flow of traffic. During the 
Anal months of the air war, traffic movements 
in the Panhandle of North Vietnam were in- 
fluenced as much by the weather and logistic 
need3 as they were by the intensity of the air 
strikes. 

One reason why the air interdiction cam- 
paign was not more successful is the fact 
that the capacity of the transportation routes 
remained well above the requirements for 
their use. Another reason is that even though 
large amounts of transportation equipment 
were destroyed and damaged by air attacks, 
the North Vietnamese were able to repair and 
replace motor trucks, watercraft and railroad 
rolling stock so that no shortages developed. 

The estimates of traffic flows into the 
southern provinces of North Vietnam are 
based on both indirect and direct evidence, 
supported, by a limited amount of documen- 
tary evidence. The estimate for 1965 was 
based, in part, on a sample of actual traffic 
and has been increased over time by such in- 
dicators of activity as changes in the military 
order of battle, pilot sightings, aerial photog- 
raphy, the level of imports,, and roadwatch 
reporting. The data, therefore, are subject to 
a margin of error, but are of the proper order 
of magnitude and could have as great a 
downward bias as an upward one. 

The estimate on supplies lost through air 
strikes contains an unknown amount of re- 
dundancy, and is probably too high. It is 
based on reports by pilots of the number of 
fires and secondary explosions, and of the 
amount of -transport, equipment destroyed 
and damaged. 

The most authoritative part of the through- 
put estimate is the amount of supplies de- 
livered to southern Laos which is based on 
reports from roadwatch teams, particularly 
those on Route 15/12 to the Mu Ola Pass. 
The to n nage moved to southern Laos via 
this route is an estimate based on these re- 
ports and is considered to be a mtrHrrmm es- 
timate. Roadwatch reports for Route 15 also 
serve as a basis for estimating traffic on the 
other principal access road (Route 137/912) 
which has not had good coverage by road- 
watch teams. Other intelligence confirms that 
our esti ma tes of the traffic moving on Route 
137/912 were essentially accurate. We believe 
that the data compiled through careful re- 
search and analysis over many years are ade- 
quate to support our estimates and that ob- 
jective alternative interpretations of the data 
would be difficult. 

a. To what extent did Chinese and Soviet 
aid relieve pressure on Hanoi? 

Co mm unist military and economic aid to 
North Vietnam to a large extent offset the 
physical destruction and the disruptive ef- 
fects of the US bombing and were instru- 
mental In maintaining the morale of the 
people. Communist countries provided all of 
the weapons; enough food, consumer goods 
and materials to compensate for lost domestic 
output; and most of the equipment and ma- 
terials to maintain, the transport system. 
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Without Communist aid. most of It from the 
Soviet Union, and China — particularly given 
the pressures generated by the bombing — 
the Vietnamese Communists would have been 
unable to sustain the war in both South and 
North Vietnam on anything like the levels 
actually engaged in during the past three 
years. 

The amount of Communist economic aid 
delivered annually has grown from a yearly 
average of less than $100 million through 
1964, to $150 million in 1965, $275 million 
In 1966, 5370 million In 1967, and $460 mil- 
lion in 1968. The value of Communist mili- 
tary aid increased from an average of less 
than $15 million a year during 1954-64. to 
S270 million In 1965, $455 million In 1966. 
and $650 million in 1967. With the restricted 
bombing of the heavily defended northern 
part of the country in 1968, military aid 
deliveries were reduced. At least 75 percent 
of total military aid since 1965 has been for 
air defense. 

North Vietnam's air defenses significantly 
reduced the effectiveness of the US bombing, 
resulted directly or indirectly in the loss of 
almost 1.100 US aircraft, and provided a 
psychological boost to morale. Before 1965, 
the Soviec Union had provided North Viet- 
nam with only ground forces equipment, 
transport and trainer aircraft, and sma ll 
naval patrol craft, while China had provided 
MIG 15/17 jet fighters, motor gunboats, and 
ground forces equipment. Since early 1965. 
the USSR has provided North Vietnam with 
most of Its air defense systems including 
surface-to-air missiles. Jet fighters, a radar 
network, and antiaircraft artillery. Chinese 
military aid since 1965, much smaller th an 
that from the USSR, has been Important 
primarily in building up North Vietnam's 
ground forces, including reequipping Com- 
munist ground forces in South Vietnam with 
the AH— 47 assault rifle, the 107-mm rocket, 
and other new weapons. 

The bombing had been Indirectly respon- 
sible for part of North Vietnam’s reduced 
agricultural output since 1965 because of di- 
versions of labor and disruptions to the 
distribution system. Greatly increased im- 
ports of foodstuffs In 1967 and 1968 have 
prevented any serious widespread food 
shortages. The food supplied by Communist 
countries during 1968 probably provided at 
least a sixth of the total calories consumed 
by the North Vietnamese. A comparison of 
estimated shortfalls in rice production and 
of imports of foodstuffs is shown below: 
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(Thousand metric tons] 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1963 

Shortfalls (in rice equiva- 
lents) 

0 

200 

350 

500 

Imports 

120 

80 

460 

790 


Estimates of the shortfalls are tenuous and 
the extent of the Increase In output of sub- 
sidiary foods cannot be measured. Moreover, 
the annual population Increment adds almost 
70.000 tons to the country's annual food re- 
quirements. 

Without Communist assistance In main- 
taining the logistics network. North Viet- 
nam's capacity to move supplies southward 
in support v of Hhe war In South Vietnam 
would have been seriously restricted. To off- 
set the considerable damage to the transport 
system, the Soviet Union and China provided 
large quantities of construction machinery 
and materials, trucks, railroad rolling stock, 
and watercraft. At no time during the bomb- 
ing was there close to a critical shortage of 
transport equipment In North Vietnam. In 
addition, China supplied North Vietnam with 
about 50,000 engineering and support troops 
to build, repair, and defend transport facil- 
ities in the northern part of the country. 

North Vietnam's small modern industry 
was destroyed or rendered largely inoperative 


as a result of bomb damage. All the major 
Communist countries, however, especially the 
Soviet Union, have supplied North Vietnam 
with a vast array of industrial machinery, 
metal products, vehicles, and chemicals that 
in total value are several times greater than 
the value of lost domestic industrial output. 

d. What are current views on proportion 
of war-essential imports that could come into 
NVN over the rail or road lines from China, 
even if all imports by sea were denied and a 
strong effort even made to interdict ground 
transport? What i3 the evidence? 

All of the war-essential imports could be 
brought into North Vietnam over rail lines or 
roads from China in the event that imports 
by sea were successfully denied. The disrup- 
tion to imports, if seaborne imports were cut 
off, would be widespread but temporary. 
Within two or three months North Vietnam 
and its allies would be able to implement 
alternative procedures for maintaining the 
flow of essential economic and military im- 
ports. The uninterrupted-capacities of the 
railroad, highway, and river connections with 
Cnina are about 16,000 tons per day, more 
than two and a half times the 6.300 tons per 
day of total imports overland and by sea in 
1968, when the volume reached an all-time 
high. Experience in North Vietnam has shown 
that an intensive effort to interdict ground 
transport routes by air attack alone can be 
successful for only brief periods because of 
the redundancy of transport routes, elaborate 
and effective countermeasures, and unfavor- 
able flying weather. 

Almost four years of air war In North Viet- 
nam have shown — as did the Korean War 

that, although air strikes will destroy trans- 
port facilities, equipment, and supplies, they 
cannot successfully Interdict the flow of sup- 
plies because much of the damage can fre- 
quently be repaired within hours. Two prin- 
cipal rail lines connect Hanoi with Commu- 
nist China, with a combined capacity of over 
9,000 tons a day. Eight primary highway 
routes cross the China border, having a com- 
bined capacity of about 5,000 tons per day. 

In addition, the Red River flows out of China 
and has a capacity averaging 1,500 tons per 
day. 

An intensive and sustained air Interdiction 
program could have a good chance of reduc- 
ing the northern rail capacity by at least 
half. However, roads are less vulnerable to 
interdiction, and waterways even less so. In 
the June- August 1967 air attacks — a previous 
high point of UJS. interdiction efforts against 
targets in the northern part of North Viet- 
nam — the transport system was able to func- 
tion effectively.* Strikes in August 1967 
against the Hanoi-Dong Dang rail line were 
effective in stopping through service for a 
total of only ten days. Strikes during this 
period against the highways that parallel the 
Dong Dang line showed no significant or 
sustained reduction of capacity. The Hanol- 
Lao Cal rail line capacity, after destruction 
of the Viet Trl bridge, was maintained at 700 
tons per day by use of a rail ferry. If more 
capacity had been required, however, there 
is every reason to believe that additional fa- 
cilities would have been installed at this lo- 
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cation to restore the through capacity of 
the line. 

In addition to the overland capacity, 
airlift from Chinese airfields could poten- 
tially provide a m e an s for Importing a large 
volume of high-priority goods. Moreover, 
total Interdiction of seaborn imports would 
be difficult because shallow-draft lighters 
could be used to unload cargo from ocean- 
going ships anchored In waters outside the 
mined major harbor areas. Large numbers 
of small coastal ships and junks could move 
cargoes from ships diverted to southern 
Chinese ports of Fort Bayard, Canton, or 
Peihai, and could unload imports over the 
beaches, or move into North Vietnam's net- 
work of inland waterways. 

The volume of imports that would be 
essential to m a in tain the war cannot be 
closely estimated. Out of total Imports In 
1968, less than flve percent were military 
material and a mm unition. Other imports 
essential to the war would include petroleum, 
food, clothing, transport equipment, and 
construction materials to maintain the lines 
of communication. In 1968, the volume of all 
overland and seaborne imports included the 
following: 

(In thousands of metric tonsj 

Total 2, 300 

Military materiel 100 

Foodstuffs 

Petroleum 400 

Fertilizer J11ZZ 155 

Miscellaneous 360 


* Interdiction of the lines of communica- 
tion between Hanoi and the China border 
could not be sustained at the level that was 
achieved In the southern Panhandle of North 
Vietnam during August through October 1968 
for a number of reasons. The multiplicity of 
modes and transport routes in the North 
would make It necessary to sustain interdic- 
tion at a larger number of points than In 

the Panhandle. Air defenses in the North 

aircraft, missiles, and antiaircraft artillery 

make air attacks less accurate and also more 
costly in terms of U.S. air losses. We believe 
It Is unlikely that either B-52s or Sea Dragon 
forces could be brought to bear In an inter- 
diction campaign in the north. 


Within the miscellaneous category was an 
undetermined amount of goods to 
the economy, to build factories, and to satis- 
fy, at least in part, civilian needs. Moreover, 
the level of import of some goods was be- 
lieved to be more than current consumption, 
permitting a buildup of reserves. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that war-essential imports 
might be as much as one fourth less the 
total, or 4,700 tons per day. Whether war- 
essential Imports are estimated to be 4,700 
or 6,300 tons per day, however, the overland 
import capacity would be from two to three 
times the required import level, and It Is 
unlikely that air interdiction could reduce 
transport capacities enough over an extended 
period to significantly constrict Import levels. 

e. What action has the DRV taken to re- 
duce vulnerability and importance of Hanoi 
as a population and economic center (e.g. 
through population evacuation and dis- 
persal) ? 

During 1965-68, Hanoi's vulnerability 
been reduced somewhat by evacuation of the 
nonessential population and by dispersal of 
small industries. Despite these measures, 
however, Hanoi's economic Importance Tu v? 
been largely preserved. The city's air defense 
Is manned by experienced crews and prob- 
ably has been enhanced during 1968 by the 
Installation of new radar equipment. Con- 
struction of additional bomb shelters and 
maintenance of the older shelters apparently 
continues. Reports Indicate a steady return 
of evacuees to Hanoi since mid-1968, but 
these probably could be evacuated on 
short notice. On balance, the city's defensive 
posture appears to have Improved gradually 
since the bombing limitation of 31 March 
1968. 

Evacuation of the population from Hanoi 
reportedly involved 300,000 people, more 
than one half the population of the city 
proper, of which 170,000 were students and 
children. Although few specific details are 
available, the second largest group evacuated 
probably was handicraft workers, followed by 
non-essential and old people, government 
workers, and the labor force of a few fac- 
tories. Most of these people are believed to 
have been moved to the rural areas Just a 
few miles outside the city, still largely with- 
in the boundaries of the Hanoi metropoli- 
tan area. Their proximity to the city la at- 
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tested to by frequent reports cf a large In- 
flux of people on weekends. Even though the 
evacuation produced some hardships — 
crowded living conditions, separation of 
families, longer commuting distances — the 
welfare of the population generally was ade- 
quately served. Currently, a growing number 
of evacuated people are reported to be re- 
turning to Hanoi, but the regime has warned 
that conditions are still not safe. Although 
primary and secondary schools and univer- 
sities have not been officially relocated to 
urban areas, some outdoor classes were ob- 
served in late 19 68 In Hanoi. There were 
reports in December that some kindergarten 
and nursery schools would be reopening soon 
In the Hanot area. Hospitals and most gov- 
ernment agencies officially continue to op- 
erate from dispersed sites. 

Industrial dispersal primarily Involved 
small enterprises and short -distance reloca- 
tion within the Hanoi metropolitan area. It 
apparently has been accomplished without 
long-term effects on Hanoi’s economy. Dis- 
persal of large industrial Installations was 
limited to a few factories that could be 
broken up into small producing units. For 
example, parts of the 8th March Textile 
Plant and the Hanoi Machine Building Plant 
were dispersed, but certain shops at the orig- 
inal plants remained active throughout the 
bombing. On the other hand, in the handi- 
craft sector, which supplied about half the 
total industrial output in Hanoi prior to the 
bombing, it appears that hundreds of handi- 
craft shops were relocated, probably to the 
suburbs surrounding the city. Little disrup- 
tion of output would result from dispersal 
of these small-scale, labor-intensive enter- 
prises, compared to the inefficiency Inherent 
in dispersing large Installations. Further- 
more, as handicrafts typically employ more 
than 65 percent of the industrial labor force 
In North Vietnam, the dispersal would be an 
effective means of evacuating a substantial 
segment of the population from the city 
with minimal disruption to the economy. 

Hanoi Is the land transportation hub to 
the southern part of the country. Rail con- 
nections with the port of Haiphong and with 
Communist China, as well as the most im- 
portant highways, converge on Hanoi. There- 
fore, most of the imports destined for the 
south pass through Hanoi. When the main 
bridges into Hanoi were destroyed under the 
Rolling Thunder camapign, the North Viet- 
namese built rail and highway bypasses 
around the city. The original bridges now 
have been repaired but the ferry or pon- 
toon bypasses are being kept in readiness for 
emergencies. 

Hanoi continued to bolster its defense 
against air attacks even after the 3X March 
1968 bombing limitation. Some 34 million In- 
dividual shelters have been constructed 
throughout the country, and the Hanoi area 
claims an average availability of 3 shelters 
per person that can be reached In seconds 
after a warning is sounded. A number of 
bunker- type shelters were observed under 
construction in the spring of 1968, and 
limited construction of these was continuing 
as recently as December. The population Is 
experienced In flrst-aid, techniques of de- 
signing home shelters, and regularly clean- 
ing and repairing older shelters. The air de- 
fense capability probably has been upgraded 
by the installation of 10 modlfled Fan Song 
radars in the surface-to-air missile network 
around Hanoi In 1968. Revetments to protect 
a small number_of critical Installations have 
been observed, and massive blast walls were 
erected around the Hanoi Thermal Power- 
plant and the Hanoi Post, Telephone and 
Telegraph building to protect against all but 
direct hits. 

ENVIRONMENT OF NEGOTIATIONS 

Question 1: Why is the DRV in Paris? 
What is the evidence? 

Among the hypotheses: 
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A. Out of weakness, to accept a face-saving 
formula for defeat. 

B. To negotiate the withdrawal of US (and 
NVA) forces, and/cr a compromise political 
settlement, giving a chance for NLP victory 
in the South. 

C. To give the US a face-saving way to 
withdraw. 

D. To undermine the GVN and US/GVN 
relations, and to relieve US military pres- 
sure in both North and South Viet-Nam. 

E. Out of desire to end the losses and costs 
of war on the best terms attainable. 

Answer: 

1. We do not believt* that any of the hy- 
potheses listed in the question adequately ex- 
plain why the DRV is in Paris, but we be- 
lieve, as outlined below, that there are ele- 
ments of several of these hypotheses, plus 
some that are not listed, in enemy motiva- 
tion. 

2. The fundamental reason that the DRV 
is in Paris is that the leaders In Hanoi feel 
that, given their present strengths and weak- 
nesses, participation In tife talks will further 
what remains their basic objective — to gain 
control of South Viet-Nam. Hanoi’s taccics 
in Paris will be determined by their Judg- 
ment as to how best to use the talks to attain 
this objective. 

3. Hanoi’s purposes in the talks must be 
viewed in the light of the fact that the 
long-term trend on the ground in Viet-Nam 
has for some time been unfavorable to them. 
Apparently the advocates of an all-out ef- 
fort (according to the so-called Giap doc- 
trine) won acceptance of such a strategy as 
against the alternative strategy of pro- 
tracted warfare (usually attributed to 
Truong Chinh). As the failure of this strat- 
egy became more apparent in 1968, and as 
the enemy's hopes for a “popular uprising” 
were disappointed, he has come to pin his 
principal hope for early victory on a weak- 
ening of the U.S. will to carry on the strug- 
gle, and much of his military, political, and 
diplomatic activity is designed to encourage 
and accelerate that process. (There are ele- 
ments of Hypotheses A, C, D and E here.) 

4. Hanoi’s basic purposes in the negotia- 
tions have thus been: first, to obtain relief 
from immediate allied military pressure 
(through partial and then complete cessa- 
tion of the bombing, and now possibly 

through other de-escalatory measures) 

part of Hypothesis D above; second, to ob- 
tain the withdrawal of American forces, the 
presence of which the enemy knows will 
prevent him from achieving military vic- 
tory in South Viet-Nam: and, third, estab- 
lishment, with UH. help, of political ar- 
rangements for the South which will create 
favorable conditions for achievement of con- 
trol over the nation by pro-communist polit- 
ical elements — Hypothesis B above. The 
most obvious evidence of this is in the 
enemy’s propaganda — he first concentrated 
on cessation of the bombing; with the 
achievement of that aim, he has turned up 
the volume of his propaganda on with- 
drawals and on the need to replace the pres- 
ent GVN by a “peace cabinet” which will 
lead to a coalition government made up of 
the Communists and their friends but ex- 
cluding the present GVN leadership. The 
captured documents and the private con- 
versations of Hanoi’s representatives In Paris 
and elsewhere echo the same themes. 

5. The enemy is also pursuing several tac- 
tical ends In the Paris talks. These include: 
demonstrating his own “love of peace” to 
world public opinion, which Is so important 
to him (this was probably one of the reasons 
he accepted President Johnson’s offer to 
negotiate in March); casting the GVN, In 
the eyes of the world and the people of viet- 
Nam, In the role of “the obstacle to peace” 
(the table shape debate Is a good example) ; 
discrediting the GVN’s character and ac- 
complishments before the world press; ex- 
acerbating friction between the GVN and 
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the USG— Hypothesis D above; building up 
the NLF (the insistence on the “four-party” 
conference shows this); and advertising 
Hanoi’s version of the origin and nature o! 
the war. 

6. These tactical aims are important to 
Hanoi, and pursuit of them has, and doubt- 
less will on occasions in the future, delay or 
even risk prejudicing achievement on the 
more basic objectives outlined above. Yet 
these latter remain over-riding. Hanoi is 
under pressure on the ground. In the ab- 
sence of a collapse of the U.S. will to fight 
it Is at the negotiating table that Hanoi 
must obtain relief and/or achieve Its ends 

7. How much, or how little, Hanoi will 
settle for at the table depends on many fac- 
tors. Hanoi’s expectations from the negotia- 
tions appear to have changed considerably 
over the past months. There is fairly good 
evidence — In the way Hanoi responded to the 
March 31 speech, its statements about it at 
the time and afterward, and its conduct at 
the negotiations — that the leadership first 
thought they were probably going to get an 
American surrender, papered over with a few 
face-saving devices. As the weeks wore on, 
and it became apparent this was not in the 
cards, and as the situation on the ground 
continued to deteriorate, Hanoi decided it 
would have to make concessions to achieve 
its immediate strategic goal — cessation of the 
bombing. And Hanoi did make concessions. 

8. Once Hanoi is convinced the new ad- 
ministration is not going to “quit” in Viet- 
Nam or give the game away for free in Paris, 
and after a period of propaganda exchanges, 
we would expect renewal of "serious” talks. 
The primary aim of these for Hanoi will be 
US withdrawal coupled with the best attain- 
able political settlement. Hanoi will dangle 
issues such as prisoners before us to achieve 
these ends and in pursuit of their tactical 
objectives outlined above. Hanoi will try to 
obtain their ends at minimum cost to them- 
selves in terms of their own withdrawal, ef- 
fective supervision of a settlement, and the 
like. Yet we think the prospects on the 
ground are bleak enough for them so that 
they will, in the end, make significant con- 
cessions (in terms of their own withdrawal) 
to get us out. They may even relinquish their 
effort to obtain a favorable political settle- 
ment in the negotiations, provided they feel 
the play of forces in South Viet-Nam in the 
wake of the agreements reached holds out 
good promise for their military or political 
take-over of South Viet-Nam In the next 
few years. 

ENVIRONMENT OF NEGOTIATIONS 

Question 2 : What is the nature of evidence, 
and how adequate is It, underlying competing 
views (as in the most recent NIE on this sub- 
ject, with its dissenting footnotes) of the im- 
pact of various outcomes in Viet-Nam within 
Southeast Asia? 

Answer: 

1. There is evidence that the leaders of 
other Southeast Asian countries — Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, In- 
donesia and the Philippines — are greatly con- 
cerned that a Communist victory in Viet- 
Nam will have gravely adverse repercussions 
on their own security. However, this dees not 
in Itself constitute adequate evidence that 
those repercussions would actually occur. 

2. It might be held that a victorious North 
Viet-Nam might, at least for a time, con- 
duct a policy of restraint and accommodation 
reassuring to the other countries of South- 
east Asia, and/or that the non-communist 
neighbors of a victorious North Viet-Nam 
would unite together to create some kind of 
equilibrium in Southeast Asia that would 
deter further communist aggression. 

3. Evaluation of such a prospect is a mat- 
ter of judgment, not of evidence. It seems 
to us that a victorious North Viet-Nam 
would be overwhelmingly powerful in the 
area, would see no immediate reason for 
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restraint at least in Laos and Cambodia* 
would conduct itself with Justifiable pride 
and assertiveness as a country that had de- 
feated the most powerful nation on earth, 
and would accordingly strike terror into its 
opponents and convey encouragement and 
support to its potential allies and supporters 
In other Southeast Aslan countries. We are 
not assuming an explicit “great design’* for 
aggrandizement, which is difficult to sub- 
stantiate, but rather a succession of moves 
in response to increasing opportunities to 
exercise Vietnamese influence and eventually 
control in Southeast Asia. 

4, Some proof of this can be found in the 
behavior of the communists in Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Thailand. As North VIet-Nam 
scored successes during the current war. 
those elements were emboldened to act either 
at the direction of North Viet-Nam or inde- 
pendently. We think the case of Cambodia is 
particularly instructive. It is by no means 
certain that the “Red Khmers" were orga- 
nized and sent Into battle by the North Viet- 
namese. Neither, however, could they be dis- 
avowed or deprived of support. It stands to 
reason that initiatives of this kind, even if 
not directly instigated by a victorious North 
Viet-Nam, would furnish opportunities for 
support which it would find difficult to resist. 

5. The foregoing reasoning, it seems to us, 
has merit regardless of whether or not one 
believes North Viet-Nam to be acting at the 
instigation of Communist China or other 
countries. In comparison to other Southeast 
Asian countries, a victorious North Viet-Nam 
would be a great power. Support for further 
aggressive policies in the name of “wars of 
liberation'* could hardly be denied to it by 
at least some other communist countries. Re- 
straints from others among the communist 
countries, in the heady atmosphere of vic- 
tory, would probably be relatively ineffective; 
and various moves on the part of Southeast 
Asian countries to accommodate a victorious 
North Viet-Nam would create the general 
image of it as the “wave of the future,** 

6. We wish to underline that we are not 
able to answer the specific question, which 
is about the nature and adequacy of the evi- 
dence. Even if it were copious, we would 
not attribute much importance to evidence 
about the ideological commitment of North 
■ Viet-Nam to wars of national liberation. Ide- 
ology, while undoubtedly a factor. Is probably 
less important in North Viet-Nam than na- 
tional pride and assertiveness. We attach 
somewhat more importance to traditional 
Vietnamese national ambitions and expan- 
sionist behavior. But we attribute the great- 
est importance to evidence from other 
Southeast Asian countries that they feel they 
would have to accommodate themselves to a 
victorious North Viet-Nam. 

7. It seems to us that an unusual amount 
of restraint would have to be postulated for 
a victorious North Viet-Nam if It is expected 
to resist the opportunities for further ag- 
grandizement, at least over Laos and Cam- 
bodia. For specifics about those opportuni- 
ties the other area posts should be queried. It 
seems to us that evidence should be readily 
available especially for Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Singapore and the Philip- 
pines. The degree of accommodation of such 
countries is apt to be a function, it seems to 
us, of (a) the degree of pressure from a vic- 
torious North Wiet-Nam, (b) the internal 
strength and resilience of the non-commu- 
nist societies, and (c) the degree and credi- 
bility of any countervailing pressure that 
could still be exercised by the U.S. and other 
major powers. We venture the guess that the 
first of these factors would be large and the 
others relatively small. 

8. Should a relatively permanant stalemate 
be achieved between North Viet-Nam and 
South Viet-Nam, the prospects for a sta- 
ble equilibrium in the area would seem much 
improved. There would be Incentives for Laos 
and Cambodia to exercise a mors truly neu- 
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tral role as buffers; and cooperative relation- 
ships among the non-communist countries of 
the area could gradually permit a reduction 
of the countervailing American power neces- 
sary for a wider equilibrium. The credibility 
of U.S. security assurances would have been 
strengthened by having been demonstrated. 
For these favorable trends to come into play 
it would not be necessary for North Viet-Nam 
to acknowledge defeat in. any settlement; It 
would be sufficient for the demonstration to 
be made that its ambition to take over South 
Viet-Nam had been frustrated for the imme- 
diately foreseeable future. 

January 30, 1969. 

Question 3 : How soundly-based is the com- 
mon belief that Hanoi is under active pres- 
sure with respect to the Paris negotiations 
fiom Moscow (for) and Peking (against) ? 
Is it clear that either Moscow or Peking be- 
lieve they have, or are willing to use, sig- 
nificant leverage on Hanoi’s policies? What 
is the nature of evidence, other than public 
or private official statements? 

Answer : ■"** 

1. We in Saigon have no evidence that 
Hanoi Is under active and heavy pressure 
with respect to the Paris negotiations from 
either the USSR or Communist China. In 
fact, we believe that the North Vietnamese 
make their own decisions on the negotiations. 

2. The Chinese of course have made it 
abundantly clear in their propaganda that 
they are opposed to the negotiations. They 
have also publicly indicated their displeasure 
with Hanoi’s conduct by a variety of small 
slights and statements. How much they have 
told Hanoi privately we do not know, but we 
can assume they have made their views plain. 
There have been reports that delays in aid 
shipments, withdrawal of construction work- 
ers, and other actions by the Chinese were 
taken for the purpose of pressuring Hanoi to 
alter Its stand on negotiations. While these 
things have occurred, we have not seen con- 
vincing evidence that the r.*votive behind 
them was to pressure Hanoi, and they can all 
be explained by other factors (disorders with- 
in China, cessation of the bombing, etc.). 
Furthermore, it appears that the Chinese 
have now decided that the negotiations are 
a fact, of life with which they must live. 

3. The Soviets have been more circumspect 
in their public utterances than the Chinese, 
and they have in their propaganda applauded 
the negotlaions and stressed their impor- 
tance. They have on occasion been helpful in 
clarifying issues in the course of neogtiations 
and in assisting ourselves and the North 
Vietnamese to reach specific agreements. We 
do not know how much pressure they have 
put on Hanoi to be “flexible**, but we do 
think they have given some quiet encourage- 
ment in that direction. 

4. It is of course the Sino-Soviet rivalry 
and the divergent views of the two nations 
on the Viet-Nam issue that have left Hanoi 
so relatively free from pressure from these 
two powers. Hanoi is very dependent on their 
help, and neither power is known for an in- 
nate reluctance to use Its influence to pres- 
sure friend or foe. Given the rivalries between 
Moscow and Peking and their differing in- 
terests in the Viet-Nam war, Hanoi has am- 
ple room for maneuver between those Com- 
munist powers. Furthermore, the USSR and 
Communist China probably hesitate to put 
too much pressure on Hanoi for fear of lend- 
ing substance to an accusation by the other 
of “betraying the front line of socialism.’* 

The Sino-Soviet rivalry also increases the in- 
terest of the Soviet Union in Viet-Nam, 
thus making it easier for Hanoi to obtain 
Soviet aid for its war and post-war needs. 

5. Thus Hanoi, by playing its cards with 
skill and taking into account the sensibilities 
of the two powers in choosing the form, if 
not the substance, of its policies, has been 
able to maintain a remarkable degree of in- 
dependence. With the decision to go into 


negotiations, Hanoi has moved closer to the 
Soviet side of the argument, and it is per- 
haps natural that the role of Soviet advice 
and influence should loom larger now than 
before. The need for economic reconstruc- 
tion and development of the North should 
also tend to heighten the Soviet; role for it 
is to the rich and distant USSR, not to Com- 
munist China, that the Hanoi leadership will 
be looking for ma s s ive economic aid. In spite 
of this present and prospective growth of 
Soviet influence, however, we believe the 
Hanoi leadership will try hard to maintain 
maximum freedom of action with respect to 
both the USSR and Communist China, and 
we think they have a good chance of success 
January 30, 1969. 

Question 4: How sound Ls our knowledge 
of the existence and significance of stable 
‘Moscow’* and “Peking'* factions within the 
Hanoi leadership, as distinct, for example 
from shifting factions, all of whom recognize 
the need to balance off both allies? How 
much do we know, in general, of Intraparty 
disputes and personalities within Hanoi? 
Answer: 

1. It is commonplace, but misleading, to 
single out certain North Vietnamese Lao 
Dong Party leaders as being in the camp of 
one or the other of the Communist super- 
powers. For example, Vo Nguyen Glap and 
Pham Van Dong often are listed as pro-So- 
viet, while Truong Chinh, the deceased 
Nguyen Chi Thanh, and occasionally Pham 
Hung have been placed in the pro-Chinese 
camp. Ho Chi Minh himself ls usually char- 
acterized as being “in-between." Le Duan, 
Le Due Tho and Nguyen Duy Trinh appear 
to have gone through various shifts and 
sometimes axe referred to as a swing group. 

2. Such characterizations are probably an 
impediment to a useful underst andin g of the 
political dynamics of the North Vietnamese 
leadership. For example, the “pro-Chinese" 
Nguyen Chi Thanh was at the same time an 
advocate of conventional style warfare in 
South Vietnam, despite China’s call for pro- 
tracted warfare. Other anomalies also are 
apparent. Even in the case of Truong Chinh, 
whose name means “Long March" and was 
chosen to honor Mao Tse-Tung, the most 
consistent of the pro- Chinese figures, there 
have been periods when his stance did not 

appear to jibe with what Peking was advocat- 
ing. 

3. Our knowledge of the Internal personal- 
ities, workings and divisions within the Lao 
Dong Party is in fact very limited and specu- 
lative. We lack solid information concerning 
intraparty disputes and personalities within 
the Lao Dong hierarchy. We can be reason- 
ably sure, in view of Hanoi's perplexing prob- 
lems and the occasional surfacing of policy 
disputes, that there are differences within 
the top ruling group in Hanoi about the best 
course to be pursued at any given time. We 
cannot be nearly so sure that there are es- 
tablished ideological factions within the rul- 
ing group. It is possible that these do exist, 
but it is also just as likely. Judging from 
the evidence we have, that the groupings 
shift according to the particular issue being 
discussed or the point in history that Is being 
considered, and that personal rivalries, loyal- 
ties, and ambitions play a large role. 

4. We have a great deal of evidence to in- 
dicate that the Hanoi leadership wants to be 
independent of both the USSR and China 
and, in fact, has acted independently of these 
two powers. We therefore think that the root 
and nature of differences in the leadership 
axe unlikely to be found in <*pro-Soviet” or 
“pro- Chinese'* feelings on the part of In- 
dividual Hanoi leaders. 

Question 5-A: Wh at is the evidence sup- 
porting various hypotheses, and the overall 
adequacy of evidence , relating to the follow- 
ing questions: 

A. Why did NVA units leave South Viet- 
Nam. last summer and fall? 
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SUMMARY 

1. The withdrawals of NVA units last sum- 
mer appear to have been motivated exclu- 
sively by military considerations though, as 
noted below, the enemy did reap certain 
political benefits from that withdrawal and 
the concurrent "lull” in fighting, which were 
Interpreted by some Americans as a signal 
justifying a bombing cessation. 

2. The withdrawal of NVA units from I 
and II Corps in October seems to have had 
a dual cause: (1) severe logistic difficulties 
due largely to allied interdiction efforts, and 
(2) the difficulty of supplying or protecting 
these troops if the DMZ was not to be 

. "abused." one of the conditions of the total 
bombing cessation. These two factors seem 
sufficient to explain the enemy'3 action in 
those two Corps areas. He may have also 
hoped that his wlthdrawls would produce 
added pressures on the U.S. to cease bombing 
the north, but there is no positive evidence 
that he had this in mind, and he seems to 
have made no special effort to send us a 
"signal” on this point. 

MILITARY MOTIVATION 

3. NVN’s inability to supply its troops In 
I and n Corps was attested by Information 
contained in numerous captured documents, 
PW and rallier interrogations and source re- 
ports that Indicated severe food shortages 
among enemy units — including near-starva- 
tion conditions for many troops — and serious 
material shortages. These shortages were a 
result of Allied military actions in SVN. 
unusually heavy rainfall, and — more impor- 
tantly — Improved Interdiction of enemy sup- 
ply lines in NVN and Laos following imple- 
mentation of a different concept of aerial 
interdiction on July 20. 

4. On July 20, aerial interdiction efforts in 
NVN and Laos were directed primarily at 
twelve essential but vulnerable road and 
water-crossing choke-points. By September, 
according to reliable intelligence estimates, 
the infiltration of supplies in SVN via Laos 
and the DMZ had been reduced to a rate 
about 10 percent of the pre-July level. This 
was the result of a combination of aerial In- 
terdiction and seasonal weather factors. Since 
most NVA as well as VC troops In. I and n 
Corps were then dependent upon supplies 
entering SVN via Laos and the DMZ, supply 
shortages were undoubtedly a major factor in 
restricting enemy actions, reducing his abil- 
ity to withstand the mounting Allied offen- 
sive operations, and forcing the withdrawal 
of his units to sanctuary in NVN or partial 
sanctuary In Laos. The position of enemy 
units south of the DMZ with regard to sup- 
plies and self-defense would have become 
tenuous after the bombing halt, with its ob- 
ligation on the enemy not to "abuse" the 
DMZ and the enemy's consequent inability 
to send large amounts of supplies through 
the DMZ or move major forces across It. 

5. Further evidence that the NVA with- 
drawal and reduction of military activity was 
due to the immediate military situation Is 
found in the fact that the NVA First Division 
was dispatched at this time from II to HI 
Corps where, along with the NVA Seventh 
and nominally VC Fifth and Ninth Divisions, 

It Is supplied via SlhanoukviUe and the 
Mekong through Cambodia. Also, with the 
Improvement of the enemy’s supply situation 
in I and n Cdrps after the bombing halt and 
end of the southwestern monsoon, the move- 
ment of NVA units back into areas bordering 
Laos has been detected. 

6. The withdrawal of NVA as well as VC 
units from in Corps Into Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries has occurred in each instance follow- 
ing the severe losses the enemy has sus- 
tained in earlier offensives. The absences from 
SVN were In each case temporary, apparently 
for rest, refitting and training, while almost 
all intelligence indications — then as now — 
pointed to continuing enemy efforts to Ini- 
tiate further offensive action. 


POLITICAL BENEFITS 

7. The relative lulls In military activity 
which accompanied the withdrawals follow- 
ing the May offensive and again In late Sep- 
tember and early October served to put pres- 
sure on the United States for a complete ces- 
sation of the bombing of North Viet- Nam. 
Many people believed that the lulls were the 
reciprocal gesture that we had demanded for 
a bombing halt, and that since Hanoi had 
taken this step we should cease the bombing. 
Hanoi somewhat belatedly took measures to 
exploit this attitude following the May of- 
fensive, presumably In the hope that the 
lulls in fighting brought on by their with- 
drawals due to military exigencies would 
bring about a complete halt to the bombing 
of North Viet -Nam without the necessity of 
their making any commitments to the United 
States. 

8. By October the situation was different, 
for Hanoi was aware of the U.S. price for a 
bombing halt and was willing to pay It. They 
may have hoped, as noted above, that their 
withdrawals would bring reciprocal U.S. 
withdrawals, but they did not explicitly say 
so, and this does not seem to have been the 
reason for their action. 

January 31, 1969. 

Question 5-B: What is the evidence sup- 
porting various hypotheses, and the overall 
adequacy of evidence, relating to the follow- 
ing questions: 

B . Did the predicted third offensive by 
the NVA/ VC actually take place? If so, why 
did it not achieve greater success? 

Answer: 1. There is no question but that 
the third- wave offensive did occur. That the 
enemy Intended to launch such an offen- 
sive was perfectly clear from numerous cap- 
tured documents, prisoner of war and allied 
Interrogation reports, and agent sources. (In 
this respect, our information concerning the 
third offensive was identical to and as com- 
plete as that we received about the second 
offensive.) That he actually launched a 
third offensive is equally clear from the rec- 
ord of combat activities In August. 

2. The third offensive varied markedly 
from the earlier two offensives of Tet and 
May-June. It did not begin with a large 
number of nationwide attacks by fire and 
assaults on a single day nor did it Include 
a major attack on Saigon. It consisted rather 
of attacks by fire and assaults coordinated 
by corps area and staggered over a period 
of about two weeks. Thus, the third offen- 
sive failed to make the Initial psychological 
Impact of the earlier offensives, even though 
the total number of attacks by fire and as- 
saults and of enemy casualties during the 
first two weeks of the third offensive ap- 
proached those during the similar period of 
the May-June offensive. 

3. Pre-emptive efforts were a major factor 
In preventing the enemy from achieving 
greater success. Additionally, Improved In- 
telligence, supply interdiction along infiltra- 
tion corridors both in and out of country 
and aggressive Allied military operations ail 
played Important roles. Also limiting enemy 
achievements was the poorer quality of his 
men and officers, large numbers of whom were 
relatively untrained and considerably less ex- 
perienced than those who had participated 
and been lost in the earlier offensives. 

Question 5-C.* What is the evidence sup- 
porting various hypotheses, and the overall 
adequacy of evidence, relating to the follow- 
ing questions: 

C . Why are VC guerrillas and local forces 
now relatively dormant? Among the hypoth- 
eses: 

(1) Response to VC /NVA battle losses, 
forcing withdrawal or passivity; 

(2) To put diplomatic pressure on us to 
move to substantive talks in Paris ; 

(3) To prepare for future operations; and/ . 
or 

(4) Pressure of US and Allied operations. 
Answer: 1 . The VC are husbanding their 
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resources to give themselves the option of 
a "climaxing" offensive. The evidence for 
this is substantial. VC guerrillas local 
forces are now under Instructions to hara ss 
Allied forces, LOG’S and Installations while 
concentrating primarily upon preparations 
for the offensive. The guerrillas and local 
forces, which suffered particularly heavy 
losses la earlier offensives, are essential for 
logistical preparations and as guides and 
vanguard elements for large-scale offensive 
operations. They cannot be expended pre- 
maturely. However, while preparation and 
conservation of resources for future opera- 
tions are probably the main factor in the 
current low level of guerrilla and local forces 
activity, there are other factors that may be 
of about equal importance. 

2. The enemy's personnel losses and fail- 
ure to achieve his military objectives In 
earlier offensives have reduced VC morale 
and prevented recruitment of sufficient re- 
placements within South Viet-Nam. There 
is also evidence that VC attempts to upgrade 
guerrilla and local force units Into main 
force units for operations outside their na- 
tive provinces have contributed to deser- 
tions and declining confidence in victory. 
This is particularly true In IV Corps where 
the bulk of VC forces are now concentrated. 
It must be assumed, therefore, that attrition 
of guerrilla and local forces, the loss of cadres, 
and declining morale are also Important 
factors in the low level of enemy activity, 
as is the continued heavy pressure of US and 
Allied offensive operations. 

3. There is no evidence that guerrilla and 
local force inactivity is designed to put diplo- 
matic pressure on us to move to substan- 
tive talks in Paris. 

Question 6: What rate of NVA/VC attrition 
would outrun their ability to replenish by 
infiltration and recruitment as presently cal- 
culated? Do present calculations achieve this? 
If not, what force levels and other conditions 
would be necessary? Is there any evidence 
they are concerned about continuing heavy 
losses? 

Answer: 1. MACV-estlmated VC /NVA losses 
from all causes were 145,000 In 1967 (an IDA 
study Indicates they were 25 percent higher) 
and 289,000 In 1968. If intelligence estimates 
are correct that North Vietnam adds 120,000- 
130.000 physically fit men each year to a mili- 
tary manpower pool of nearly 2.5 million 
(500,000 of whom are in service), the enemy 
could not have maintained force levels as he 
has without either dipping into North Viet- 
nam's manpower reserves or through exten- 
sive recruiting within South Vietnam. Since 
Intelligence Indications are that the VC has 
not been able to replace Its losses by recruit- 
ment, the burden of replacing enemy per- 
sonnel losses and maintaining the conflict in 
South Vietnam has fallen Increasingly upon 
North Vietnam. The result has been a sig- 
nificant shift In the balance between VC and 
NVA personnel In the total enemy force 
structure as well as a significant downgrading 
of the quality of enemy personnel — particu- 
larly leadership personnel — In terms of train- 
ing, experience, and knowledge of SVN. These 
factors are probably equally tf not more Im- 
portant for future military developments In 
SVN than the ability of the enemy to main- 
tain his force levels in terms of mere num- 
bers. 

2. It is difficult to Judge the willingness of 
North Vietnam to sustain current losses. Cer- 
tainly, North Vietnam cannot continue to do 
so without very serious consequences at least 
for Its economic, if not political, future. In- 
creasing evidence that the enemy is pursuing 
conservation, of manpower tactics, which Is 
supported by intelligence derived from cap- 
tured documents, interrogations of FW’s and 
raliiers, and clandestine sources, indicate that 
in fact North Vietnam is concerned ahout 
heavy NVA/VC losses. However, we believe 
that the enemy is willing to expend consid- 
erable manpower if he judges that the Allied 
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will co continue the war will erode faster than 
his will to continue the war. 

3. Force levels and conditions are. there- 
fore. already present to achieve the NVA/VC 
attricion necessary to outrun North Viet- 
nam's ability to replenish personnel losses in 
terms of quality, if not quantity. Also, as 
Allied forces maintain or improve their 
quality, and the current pattern of enemy 
relative to friendly losses continues, condi- 
tions to achieve NVA/VC attrition in excess 
of their ability to replenish, even in quantita- 
tive terms, should improve. 

Question 7: To what relative extent do the 
US/RVNAF and the NVA/VC share in the 
control and the rate of VC/NVA attrition ; 

1. e.. to what extent, in terms of our tactical 
experience, can heavy losses persistently be 
imposed on VC/NVA forces, despite their pos- 
sible intention to limit casualties by avoid- 
ing contact? Among the hyoptheses: 

A. Contact is predominantly at VC tactical 
initiative, and we cannot reverse this ; VC 
need suffer high casualties only so long as 
they are ivilling to accept them, in seeking 
contact; or 

B. Current VC/NVA loss rates can be 
maintained by present forces — as increased 
X percent by Y additional forces — whatever 
the DRV /VC choose to do, short of further 
major withdrawal . 

Answer: The Embassy has no evidence on 
this subject independent of that of MACV. 
Therefore we are not attempting to provide 
a separate answer. 

Question 8: What controversies persist on 
the estimate of VC order of battle; in partic- 
ular, on the various categories of guerrilla 
forces and infrastructure? On VC recruiting, 
and manpower pool? What is the evidence for 
different estimates , and what is the overall 
adequacy of evidence? 

Answer: 1. Intelligence on the VC/NVA 
main and local force units Is generally good 
and adequate. There are two sets of figures 
used — the first is based on “hard Intelligence* 1 
derived from prisoners, reports, or captured 
documents, while a highly classified “esti- 
mate" of enemy strength would take account 
of units known or believed to be present or 
to have departed but which do not meet the 
“hard intelligence** criteria mentioned above 
Since it may take several months before pris- 
oners or documents are captured, the “hard 
intelligence*' figure has a built-in lag, and 
In a period of enemy buildup would carry a 
lower enemy strength figure than the “esti- 
mate." It is believed that all agencies accept 
the MAVC “hard intelligence" figure as a 
point of departure. The press in the past has 
sometimes tended to confuse these two sets 
of figures. 

In preparing the classified “estimates" on 
the main and local forces, certain factors 
.will cause the various agencies to come up 
with different estimates. These factors in- 
clude: the speed with which units are ac- 
cepted into the OB after their presence Is 
known, the speed with which enemy losses 
are subtracted and replacements are added, 
and the degree to which normal divisional 
and regimental support units are assumed 
to be present despite lack of definite evi- 
dence. While these factors would cause dif- 
fering estimates among the intelligence 
agencies, it Is our understanding that the 
differences v are not substantial in respect to 
the main and local forces. 

2. Intelligence on the VC guerrilla forces 
is Inadequate and unreliable. The degree of 
recruitment, * upgrading and losses is de- 
pendent on local factors, thus precluding 
definitive countrywide estimates. Captured 
documents sometimes provide information, 
but it is usually not current and usually 
represents only a local situation. Limited 
Allied access to VC-controlled areas, where 
most guerrillas reside, is another limiting 
factor, and field reporting units acknowledge 
that their estimates are only educated guess- 
es. Consequently, a great deal of assump- 


tion goes into estimates of guerrilla strength, 
with Washington estimates running some- 
what higher than those of MACV. The part- 
time hamlet (self-defense) guerrillas and 
the assault youth are also not quantified by 
MACV on grounds they do not represent a 
significant military threat. Some Washing- 
ton agencies include those elements pre- 
sumably because they are part of the insur- 
gent base sometimes participating in battles 
and are Included in the “body count." 

3. Estimates of the Infrastructure are also 
based on extrapolations of incomplete date. 
Earlier controversy over the size of the polit- 
ical infrastructure stemmed largely from the 
lack of precise definition of what constituted 
the membership, which has now been re- 
solved in the field. We are not aware of any 
controversy over the number of professional 
cadre in the Infrastructure, although there 
may still be differences between Washington 
and the field as to the Inclusion of certain 
kinds of support personnel. 

4. Differences in estimates of VC recruiting 
likewise exist for the same reasons as indi- 
cated for the guerrillas. Monthly recruitment 
and impressment estimates range between 
3,500-7,000 with Washington estimates being 
generally higher. While documents and pris- 
oners are able co provide the recruiting sit- 
uation in specific areas, varying local condi- 
tions make countrywide extrapolations from 
this limited dace of uncertain reliability. The 
expansion of GVN-controlled areas, a reduc- 
tion in VC recruitment standards, increased 
resort to involuntary recruitment, an In- 
creased use of NVA fillers In VC units, and 
the GVN’s mobilization program all point to 
the probability of a reduced VC recruitment 
level during the past six months. 

Question 9: What are NVA/VC capabilities 
for launching a large-scale offensive, with 
“dramatic” results ( even if taking high cas- 
ualties and without holding objectives long ) , 
in the next six months: (e.g., an offensive 
against one or more cities , or against most 
newly “ pacified ” hamlets .) How adequate is 
the evidence? 

Answer: 1. The enemy has positioned his 
forces in HI Corps so that he has several 
offensive options which he can choose to 
exercise and at present It is HI Corps where 
he presents the greatest threat for “dra- 
matic** results. Elsewhere in SVN his present 
threat Is limited; however, within weeks or 
months he could present significant threats 
in other areas such as the DMZ, Hue, the 
Danang area, Tam Ky, or Quang Ngal in I 
Corps. In H Corps, the most likely areas that 
could be seriously threatened are Kontum, 
Pleiku, or Ban Me Thuot. Can Tho and My 
Tho would likely remain high threat areas in 
IV Corps. 

2. In order to build a serious threat in 
areas other than EH Corps the enemy would 
be required to heavily infiltrate those areas 
and concentrate his forces, which he Is capa- 
ble of doing. He has greatly improved his lo- 
gistical capabilities, and has been stockpiling 
large quantities of supplies in base areas and 
forward positions during the past 4 months. 
In addition. Infiltration, of personnel is on 
the rise and his organized units could be 
repositioned, probably within 3 months at 
the most. The Allies can, to a considerable ex- 
tent, pre-empt the enemy and certainly 
defeat him when he does attack, but he es- 
sentially controls the level of combat. 

3. In IH Corps, the enemy. If he is prepared 
to pay the high price, is presently capable 
of launching major attacks against Tay Nlnh 
and Loc Ninh. and — to a lesser extent — Blen 
Hoa and Saigon, and of temporarily penetrat- 
ing those cities, which would gain him head- 
lines in the world press. He has the proven 
capability to get some forces through Allied 
defenses (particularly at night) , he has tem- 
porarily penetrated cities In EH Corps on 
three previous occasions, and he has today 
more forces available for the task with more 
on the way* However, these forces, which In- 
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elude 4 organized divisions and 3 additional 
division-equivalents presently in EH Corps, 
are p rimar ily NVA troops which are less cap- 
able of infiltrating target cities than were the 
predominantly VC units deployed at Tet and 
in May-June. The enemy would not neces- 
sarily need to commit most of these forces to 
a major attack on one city, making It possi- 
ble to use others to hold down Allied forces 
in other areas or to launch a simultaneous 
attack. 

4. If the enemy launched large-scale at- 
tacks against cities he would suffer heavy 
casualties because he would have to con- 
centrate against the target in the face of 
reinforced Allied infantry and increased Al- 
lied artillery and air power, and he would 
have to surface his clandestine assets in the 
target city. To launch attacks against such 
odds would require the enemy to exert a 
great deal of effort, but he has previously 
demonstrated a willingness to accept heavy 
losses for political gains. Despite some signs 
of faltering morale, we believe that enemy 
discipline is sufficiently strong to enable him 
to carry out such plans. 

5. With the forces available the enemy 
could also concentrate his activities against 
the pacification program using much smaller 
units over a larger area. Captured documents 
have revealed enemy concern about the Ac- 
celerated Pacification Campaign (APC) and 
have indicated that they Intend to smash it, 
and the enemy actions against pacification 
have increased during the last few months. 
They have the capability of striking at this 
program with guerrillas and Local Forces 
while holding down Allied forces with Main 
Force units who could also assist against the 
APC if needed. The security forces assigned 
to the APC would not be sufficient to with- 
stand such an effort and the enemy could 
drive the friendly local forces out of a large 
number of hamlets, although the gains would 
only be temporary. Such an enemy success 
might be considered “dramatic” but would 
not have the Impact of large-scale attacks 
against urban areas. 

Question 10: What are the main channels 
for military supplies for the NVA/VC forces 
in SVN, (e.g., Cambodia and/or the Laotian 
panhandle)? What portion of these supplies 
come in through Sihanouky file? 

Answer: l. Military supplies for the Viet 
Cong/North Vietnamese Army (VC/NVA) 
forces are brought Into South Vietnam (SVN) 
by various routes and methods, depending in 
large part on the region and the demands of 
the troops in the area. Enemy forces in I and 
at least part of H Corps receive supplies 
which have been moved across the DMZ or 
have been trucked through Laos and then 
into SVN. The possible routes for moving 
supplies into southern H Corps, in and IV 
Corps are: 1) via the Laotian panhandle and 
the trl-border area to roads along the Cam- 
bodiaa-SVN border (the North-South route) ; 

2) by ship to SlhanoukvlUe (or up the Me- 
kong to Phnom Penh) and trucked from 
there to arms depots in Cambodia or moved 
along Cambodian lines of communication 
(LOC’s) to SVN; 3) by sea Infiltration either 
along the coast of SVN or across Cambodian 
beaches. 

2. Some military material may be Infil- 
trated into SVN by sea, but even for goods 
coming Into IV Corps, this is not a principal 
channel. Although It would be difficult to 
Intercept small coastal craft which could 
carry military supplies, the presence of enemy 
steel-hulled trawlers would almost certainly 
be detected. 

3. Except for the movement of military 
supplies via the Laotian panhandle into I 
Corps, there is little evidence of the move- 
ment of goods on the North-South route. 
Still, this route possibly also Is being used to 
transport goods to H and IH Corps. For sev- 
eral years the VC/NVA have maintained a 
trail network from Laos and the trl-border 
area along the Cambodian-SVN border; how- 
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ever, in 1968 the road network was improved 
and expanded to such an extent that now 
there may be a road stretching from the tri- 
border area almost to Saigon. The paucity of 
evidence that arms and ammunition are mov- 
ing southward to III and IV Corps from Laos 
and the tri-border area is significant. Coupled 
with copious evidence of substantial West- 
East movement inside Cambodia, it suggests 
that the latter route is most important to 
III and IV Corps, with some remaining doubt 
whether it is the most important supply 
route to the enemy in II Corps. 

4. Slhanoukville and various Cambodian 
LOC's comprise another artery for moving 
military supplies to the VC/NVA in South 
Vietnam. Seme of the military goods com- 
ing into Slhanoukville are destined for. the 
Cambodian armed forces as part of the 
agreements with the USSR and Communist 
China, but the amounts agreed to, shipped 
or required, are unknown. On the other 
hand, some of the military materiel arriv- 
ing at Slhanoukville probably Is diverted to 
the VC/NVA by Cambodian military offi- 
cers, possible as part of an agreement be- 
tween Cambodia and the Communists. For 
the III Corps area, where the Communists 
have deployed a large number of main force 
units, no solid evidence Is available which 
allows a precise judgment on whether St- 
hanoukville or the North-South route Is the 
main channel for supplies. Based on the 
fragmentary evidence available, however, we 
tend to believe that Slhanoukville is in- 
creasing In importance to the Communists 
and may constitute the main source of sup- 
plies for IH and IV Corps. 

5. In sum, there is insufficient information 
available to judge whether the North-South 
route or the West-East route from Sihanouk- 
vllle is the main channel for enemy supplies 
In III and IV Corps. AU one can say with 
assurance is that the latter route has be- 
come significantly — indeed, vastly — more Im- 
portant In 1968 than previously. It cannot 
be proved that the West-East route is the 
principal supply route, but we believe that 
an informed estimate can be made in that 
sense. 

RVNAF 

Question 10 A {A-D) .* What differences of 
opinion exist concerning extent of RVNAF 
improvement, and what is evidence under- 
lying different views — ( e.g ., compare recent 
CIA memo with MACV views.) For example: 

A. Which is the level of effective, mobile, 
offensive operations? What results are they 
achieving? 

B. What is the actual level of “ genuine " 
small-unit actions and night actions in 
ARVN, RF and PF: i.e. t actions that would 
typically be classed as such within the US 
Army, and in particular, offensive ambushes 
and patrols? How much has this changed? 

C. How much has the officer selection and 
promotion system, and the quality of lead- 
ership, actually changed over the years {as 
distinct from changes in paper “programs") ? 
How many junior officers hold commissions 
{in particular, battlefield commissions from 
NCO rank) despite lack of a high school 
diploma? 

D. What known disciplinary action has re- 
sulted from ARVN looting of civilians in the 
past year {for example, the widespread loot- 
ing that took plage last spring ) ? 

Answer: The Embassy has no evidence on 
this subject independent of that of MACV, 
Therefore we are not attempting to provide 
a separate answer. _ 

Question iOA (E) : What differences of 
opinion exist concerning extent of RVNAF 
Improvement, and what is evidence underly- 
ing different views — (e.g., compare recent CIA 
memo with MACV views.) For example: 

E. To what extent have past “anti-deser- 
tion" decrees and efforts lessened the rate of 
desertion; why has the rate recently been in- 
creasing to new highs? 

Answer: 
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1. Desertion is differently defined in the 
RVNAF than in our own armed forces. Those 
whom we would categorize as AWOL are con- 
sidered deserters by the RVNAF. Additionally, 
many RVNAF "deserters'’ In fact leave the 
regular Army to enlist In the RF and PF be- 
cause of a desire to be located close to home. 
At the same time, some RF and PF "desert" 
in order to enlist in the RVNAF to obtain 
better arms and uniforms. In the absence of 
accurate personal records, it has been impos- 
sible to ascertain the precise extent of these 
practices. We are satisfied, however, that they 
are a significant factor in the so-called "de- 
sertion rate." While we have not succeeded 
in our efforts to get the RVNAF to revise 
their criteria for declaring a serviceman a 
deserter, improved personnel controls 
through the GVN fingerprint program are 
now being established so that the true extent 
of "desertions" should become known In the 
near future. 

2. The RVNAF desertion rate Increased 
sharply from May through October 1968. This 
development followed closely on the heels of 
the rapid induction from April through Au- 
gust of large numbers of men into the 
RVNAF under the General Mobilization Law. 
Earlier, throughout 1967, the desertion rate 
had been relatively steady at about 10-11 per 
thousand per month; later, from a high of 
13.3 in October 1968, the rate fell to 15,8 in 
November, and to 12.6 in December. 

3. Since the desertion rate is substantially 
higher for military personnel In their first six 
months of service than for personnel who 
have served longer, it is believed that general 
mobilization and. especially, the induction of 
large numbers of youths between the ages of 
17 V 2 and 20 years of age, was responsible for 
the rapid increase in the RVNAF desertion 
rate. The decline in the desertion rate in No- 
vember and December, the seventh and 
eighth months following the commencement 
of general mobilization, would tend to con- 
firm this view. (Note: Monthly desertion 
rates in early 1968 were distorted by the ef- 
fects of the Tet Offensive and the GVN’s 
amnesty for deserters. Thus, those rates are 
not usefully compared with rates of other 
periods.) 

3. The very recent decline in the desertion 
rate has also coincided with application of 
anti-desertion measures initiated in the late 
Slimmer and early fall, 1968. Some of these 
were long-term welfare measures but many 
were a short-term, disciplinary nature. Given 
the recently increased Interest of RVNAF 
and GVN authorities In the desertion problem 
and the better exercise of command leader- 
ship in such matters, the anti-desertion dis- 
ciplinary measures may also have helped re- 
duce the desertion rate in November and 
December. There is no hard evidence, how- 
ever, that the anti-desertion decrees and ef- 
forts were the principal reasons, or even one 
of the principal reasons, for the drop in the 
desertion rate. They may, however, contribute 
to a further drop if one is noted in the future. 

Question 10A{F) : What differences of opin- 
ion exist concerning extent of RVNAF im- 
provement, and what is evidence underlying 
different views — {e.g., compare recent CIA 
memo with MACV views.) For example: 

F. What success {copy illegible) in provid- 
ing local security {copy illegible) of and in- 
fluence in rural populations? 

Answer: 1. The increased percentage of 
population under GVN control since the Tet 
attacks in 1968 has been partly due to in- 
creased effectiveness of the territorial security 
shield provided by the RF and PF. The RF 
and PF began to be re-equipped during 1968 
to offset increased VC unit firepower and to 
provide increased combat effectiveness. They 
were given a retraining program and improve- 
ments in the logistical support system were 
effected. Programs to improve leadership, 
the promotion system and the dispensing of 
awards were instituted. All the foregoing have 
resulted in increased confidence. All Corps 
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Commanders have insisted on and obtained, 
a higher level of operational activity. This 
higher level of activity has resulted in ex- 
tension of the radii of operations and a 
steadily Increasing number of contacts with 
the enemy. It shouid be noted also that im- 
proved performance by ARVN units has sup- 
plemented and supported RF and PF opera- 
tions. 

2. The appearance of imoroved RF and 
PF effectiveness may. however, be due in part 
to the lessened activity of the enemy (see 
Question 5). From end September to mid- 
January, during the Accelerated Pacification 
Campaign, there has been a lower rate of 
terrorism and a lower level of VC military 
activity. During this same period a rapidly 
rising Chieu Hoi rate and the increasing 
effectiveness of the Phoenix Program have 
reduced the VC popular support and recruit- 
ing bases still further. 

3. Considering the factors noted above, to- 
gether with the results of RF and PF opera- 
tions over the past several months, we con- 
clude nevertheless that RF and PF forces 
have significantly Improved in effectiveness. 

Januaiy 31, 1969. 

Question 11: To what extent could 
RVNAF — as it is now — handle the VC {main 
force, local forces, guerrillas), with or with- 
out US combat support to fill RVNAF defi- 
ciencies, if all GVN units were withdrawn: 

A. If VC still had northern fillers. 

B. If all northerners ( but not regroupees) 
were withdrawn. 

Answer: The Embassy has no evidence on 
this subject independent of that of MACV. 
Therefore we are not attempting to provide 
a separate answer. 

RVNAF 

Question 12 : To what extent could RVN 
AF — as it is now — also handle a sizable level 
of NVA forces: 

A. With TT.S. air and artillery support. 

B. With above and also U.S. ground forces 
in reserve. 

C. Without U\S. direct support, but with 
Increased RVNAF artillery and air capacity? 

Answer: The Embassy has no evidence on 
this subject independent of that of MACV. 
Therefore we are not attempting to provide 
a separate answer. 

RVNAF 

Question 13: What, in various views, are 
the required changes— in RVNAF command, 
organization, equipment, training and incen- 
tives, in political environment, in logistical 
support, in UJS. modes of Influence — for mak- 
ing RVNAF adequate to the tasks cited In 
questions 10— A and 11 above? How long would 
this take? What are the practical obstacles 
to these changes, and what new U.S. moves 
would be needed to overcome these? 

Answer: The Embassy has no evidence on 
this subject independent of that of MACV. 
Therefore we are not attempting to provide 
a separate answer. 

pacification 

Question 14: How much, and where, has 
the security situation and the balance of 
Influence between the VC and GVN actually 
changed in the countryside over time, con- 
trasting the present to such benchmarks as 
end-61, end-63, end-65, end-67? What are the 
best indicators of such change, or lack of it? 
What factors have been mainly responsible 
for such change as has occurred? Why has 
there not been more? 

Answer: 

1. At end- 1961. NLF activity had made such 
inroads in the countryside that the security 
environment In approximately 50% of the 
villages and hamlets would not be considered, 
in terms of Hamlet Evaluation Summary 
(HES) criteria, as “relatively secure" in the 
"C" category. The Strategic Hamlet concept 
had Just been Introduced, with its emphasis 
on population concentration and hamlet 
seif -defense under local leadership. By com- 
parison with January 1969, one would say 
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that the GVN controlled approximately one- 
third of the population that it controls today. 

2. At end- 1963. it was apparent that the 
Strategic Hamlet concept had achieved an 
initial success in establishing GVN control 
In the countryside, but that VC attacks 
against it, coupled with the decline and 
downfall of the Diem regime, had left the 
countryside in a position where perhaps 35% 
of the villages and hamlets would be con- 
sidered as "relatively secure" in the "C" cate- 
gory. During this year increased US support 
in the helicopter transport, armored person- 
nel carrier and close air support categories 
was offset by improved VC training, organi- 
zation and tactics. NVA units were- reported 
In the northern area of the country. The 
Buddhist confrontation with the Diem re- 
gime had a sharply divisive effect. 

3. At end-1965, the country had passed 
through chaos following the downfall of 
Diem and the subsequent changes of govern- 
ment. The NVA presence grew steadily and 
the beginning of the present massive US 
presence was heralded by the decision to 
bomb North Viet-Nam in February and the 
introduction of an increasing number of 
US troops. NVA troop strength increased 
slowly throughout the 1963-65 period. By 
end-1965 programs were Introduced with very 
much the same objectives as the Strategic 
Hamlet program although the refugee prob- 
lem, created as a result of a much higher 
level of tactical operations, was an impor- 
tant and complex added factor. The GVN se- 
curity situation vis-a-vis the NLF/VC at 
end- 1965 was approximately the same as that 
at end-1963. 

4. At end-1967, as a result of a combina- 
tion of much greater US tactical, advisory 
and development support activity, as well as 
GVN involvement in the "Revolutionary De- 
velopment" (RD) concept, the security 
situation and balance of influence between 
the NLF/VC and GVN had taken a favorable 
turn for the .GVN with HES estimates of 
67.2% of the population under GVN control, 
16.4% in contested areas and 16.4% under 
VC control. The RD concept was to bring 
about concentration of population and In- 
troducing and/or improving technical and 
social services with emphasis on public 
health, education and agriculture. Eleven 
criteria were established under which the 
hamlet was improved physically, the VC In- 
frastructure was to be rooted out and a self- 
defense capability in the hamlet was to be 
created. (This is the basis of the pacification 
campaign today with the exception of much 
greater emphasis on a village/hamlet self- 
defense capability). The momentum in the 
flow of materials and personnel in this pro- 
gram increased throughout 1967; however, 
the net Increase in GVN strength and popu- 
lation control in the countryside Increased 
only very slowly. Performance hy appointive 
GVN officials was poor, and technical and 
social service representatives were generally 
reluctant to enter personally into the pro- 
gram. The self-defense capability was gen- 
erally not realized and few weapons were 
made available for this purpose. A national 
Constitution was promulgated and village 
and hamlet elections were held in the spring 
of 1967. However, because of fear of assassina- 
tion or other reprisal, many of the tradi- 
tional candidates for village and hamlet of- 
fice, such as family group leaders, did not 
run for office^ The public administration 
training program for key elected officials 
was not particularly effective, having been 
geared to a higher educational level than that 
attained by many of the newly elected of- 
ficials, and there was not much confidence 
in the ability of those officials to perform 
their duties adequately. On balance, there 
was no apparent transfer of authority and 
responsibility from the district to the village 
and hamlet level. 

5. Enemy reaction to the spread of 
the Revolutionary Development hamlets 
throughout the countryside, which had in- 
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creased slowly during 1967. appeared to be 
leveling off at the end of that year. VC or- 
ganization was mere tightly knit and disci- 
plined. Adherence to the VC by a significant 
segment of the population was more sharply 
defined, while confidence in the GVN and 
its ability to establish control over the coun- 
tryside was still generally lacking. There was 
a notable war-weariness and desire for peace. 
Despite the move toward political organiza- 
tion by the GVN and the holding of elec- 
tions, there was little enthusiasm for the 
Government. Further, It was apparent that 
there was little communication between the 
Government and the people. 

6. In 1968 the security and control meas- 
ures of the GVN were at first badly shaken 
by the Tet attacks. Farts of the countryside 
were lost to VC control for varying periods 
of time. It is the analysis of GVN efforts to 
strengthen and restore GVN security and 
control since 1 February 1968 which serves 
as the basis for the answer to this question. 

7. At the end of February 1968 population 
in relatively secure areas was reported as 
only 59.4%, in contested areas as 22.4%, and 
in VC controlled areas as 18.2%. Considering 
that the VC infrastructure in what were 
considered relatively secure areas remained 
largely unidentified, these figures are per- 
haps misleading. Evaluation of the opera- 
tions immediately following the Tet attacks 
indicates that the ARVN forces turned in a 
relatively good performance as did the RF 
to a lesser degree. Although the VC attacked 
or entered a large number of Revolutionary 
Development hamlets, many of these were 
subsequently re-entered with ease by GVN 
forces and Revolutionary Development cadre. 
"Project Recovery" was set in motion to re- 
store GVN control, to continue the Revolu- 
tionary Development program, to care for the 
large number of refugees created by the at- 
tacks. and to restore essential services. 

8. Throughout the remainder of 1968, 
ARVN performance continued to improve. 
ARVN and RF and FF units were re- 
equipped. retrained, and armed with im- 
proved weaponry to match enemy firepower. 
Under the mobilization decree Government 
forces began a rapid expansion program. The 
mobilization decree forced many people to 
the decision to adhere to one side or the 
other, and most adhered to the GVN side. 
Project Recovery was, by and large, success- 
fully completed. Inefficient and/or corrupt 
officials at province or district level were 
replaced. The Revolutionary Development 
program was simplified and greater empha- 
sis placed on adapting it to village develop- 
ment and to providing a self-defense capa- 
bility at the village and hamlet levels. The 
President and leading Government officials 
began visiting various provinces and meet- 
ing the people informally. By the end of the 
year the Government’s intent to institute a 
national land reform program had been an- 
nounced and a small percentage of land 
titles had been distributed. The country had 
recovered almost completely from the Tet 
attacks and the percentage of population in 
relatively secure areas was reported at 76.3% 
with 11.4% in contested areas and 12.3% 
under VC control. A steadily increasing num- 
ber of people came in under the Chieu Hoi 
program, there was a sharp increase in the 
number of VC infrastructures neutralized, 
and the Accelerated Pacification Campaign 
moved forward more smoothly and rapidly 
than anticipated. More than 1,000 hamlets 
have been entered to re-establish GVN con- 
trol. Since 1 September 1968 approximately 
100.000 refugees have been able to return 
to their original hamlets. 

9. At the present time the security situa- • 
tion in this country is better than at any 
time during the period covered by this ques- 
tion. Principal factors In this improvement 
are: a) ARVN performance continues to Im- 
prove; b) RF and PF forces have increased 
their operational activity anc! are providing 
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an expanding territorial security shield over 
the countryside; c) general mobilization Is 
providing a broader recruitment base for an 
expansion of all the Viet-Nam Armed Forces; 

d) with the Increasing success of the Phoenix 
and Chieu Hoi programs the popular support 
and recruiting bases for the VC are damaged; 

e) return to original hamlets and resettle- 
ment of refugees are proceeding at an ac- 
celerated pace; f) public services to the 
people have shown improvement and GVN 
officials are traveling more freely in the 
countryside; g) as GVN-coatrolled territory 
expands, inter-district and inter-province 
commerce and transport Is resumed; h) lo- 
cal government is receiving impetus through 
the announcement that village and hamlet 
elections will be conducted during the month 
of March 1969 and the plan to place PF units 
and RD cadres in villages under village gov- 
ernment control and to let village/hamlet 
governments have control of funds for local 
development; i) political leaders, aware of 
the coming political confrontation in the 
post-hostilities era, are engaged in talking 
with a view toward unified political action; 
j) there has been a relatively low level of 
VC activity during the last quarter of 1968 
and the first half of January 1969; k) VC 
establishment of Liberation Committees at 
the village/hamlet level has proven to be 
largely a propaganda and political gesture 
without much convincing appeal to the as- 
pirations of the people. 

10. Reasons why there has not been more 
Improvement follow: a) the VC retain the 
capability of attacking in force, and recent 
indications are that the pattern of VC tac- 
tics will be to avoid contact with ARVN units 
but to project main force attacks against 
the territorial security shield, thus under- 
mining popular confidence in the GVN and 
seriously endangering the success of the Pac- 
ification Campaign; b) while activity to- 
ward unified political action continues, it has 
so far produced no concrete results; c) the 
GVN still demonstrates Inability to com- 
municate with the people; notably, GVN in- 
formation initiatives fail to arouse popular 
enthusiasm or support; d) the psychological 
warfare program is generally considered pe- 
destrian and lacking In imagination; e) the 
popular attitude continues to be one of ap- 
prehension that the GVN will not be able 
to meet successfully the politically confron- 
tation with the Communists in the post-hos- 
tilities era; f) the people are not convinced 
that the Government can or wishes to root 
out corruption which, although traditional, 
is increasingly becoming a national issue; 
g) overshadowing all of this is the fact that 
the Vietnamese are basically unclear as to 
US intentions. They are plagued by the sus- 
picion that the US will withdraw rapidly fol- 
lowing negotiations and that the GVN will 
not be able to maintain security, law and 
order in the face of the Communist threat. 

PACIFICATION 

Question 15 (Part I) : What are the reasons 
for expecting more change in the country- 
side Ln the next two years than in past inter- 
vals? What are the reasons for not expecting 
more? 

Answer: 

1. The reasons for expecting mo re c hange 
in the countryside during the next two years 
are as follows; 

(a) The single most Important reason is 
the urgent realization on the part of the 
GVN that control of the countryside will be 
critical in determining the final peace settle- 
ment. The GVN has not previously paid suffi- 
cient attention to pacification. Now, the GVN 
concern 13 very real, and is being pressed per- 
sonally by President Thieu and the Cabinet 
as a whole. 

(b) The initial success of the Accelerated 
Pacification Campaign. 

(c) Assets for pacification (military and 
civilian) are becoming available in increas- 
ingly large amounts. This refers to weapons. 
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equipment for self-help projects, construc- 
tion materials, manpower, etc. 

(d) ARVN. RD. RF and PF as well as the 
entire pacification apparatus, are becoming 
more effective. 

(e) More key GVN officials, especially prov- 
ince and district chiefs, are now being chosen 
on the basis of competence. This was not the 
case in past years. Motivation and perform- 
ance have improved. 

(f) The VC political infrastructure is being 
seriously challenged for the first time through 
the Phoenix program. This program has high 
level GVN priority and there is evidence from 
enemy sources that he is seriously worried 
by it. 

(g) GVN planning and awareness of prior- 
ities Is much improved over recent years. The 
enthusiastic acceptance of the Phoenix pro- 
gram is one example. The campaign to 
strengthen local government, with emphasis 
on the village rather than the hamlet, is 
another. 

(h) The VC have lost much of their influ- 
ence over and support from the populace. 
This has been a result of the sufferings at the 
hands of the communists at Tet, and subse- 
quent onerous VC recruitment and taxation 
policies. There is now no great confidence 
(in or out of VC circles) that the VC can 
win a military victory. Evidences of the 
change in rural allegiance are plentiful, e.g., 
the increasing Chieu Hoi rate and Highland 
ethnic minority groups moving into GVN- 
heid areas to escape VC demands. As the VC 
are losing the compliance and support of the 
people, their manpower base is becoming 
smaller and their effectiveness is correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

(i) Approximately 100,000 refugees have 
returned to their old hamlet, demonstrating 
confidence in the GVN rural effort. 

2. The reasons for not expecting more (or 
more rapid) change are often no more than 
insufflciences and limitations in the above 
factors. They are as follows: 

(a) The GVN effort sometimes appears di- 
rected more at Paris than to achieving real 
change in rural villages and hamlets. (The 
same, of course, can be said for the VC pro- 
gram of establishing Liberation Co mmi t, 
tees.) The effort is often superficial, and re- 
sults are expected to come quickly. Pacifica- 
tion is a process requiring time and patience, 
and these qualities are not prominent In the 
current GVN pacification effort. The failure 
of the government to follow up on the 1967 
elections, by providing adequately for local 
government development, is a case in point. 
President Thieu recognizes the importance of 
this, but it will not be easy or rapid. 

(b) ARVN. RF and PF are not yet good 
enough. ARVN is still making insufficient 
contact with VC Main Force units. RF and 
PF are too concerned with static defense 
positions, and are ineffective or inoperative 
at night. While progress has been made, It is 
not nearly enough. 

(c) Local GVN administration Is often 
slow, corrupt and unconcerned. 

(d) The GVN psychological warfare and 
VIS programs are Inadequate. They lack 
imagination, and do not take advantage of 
existing opportunities. 

(e) The rural population, while now less 
favorably incllfiedHoward the VC, still does 
not support the GVN in any meaningful way. 
The desire to be left alone is still the pre- 
dominant attitude in many rural areas along 
with an-unwlllingness to cooperate until It is 
clear which side will win. 

(f ) The Phoenix program Is often concen- 
trating on low-level village and hamlet 
cadre, rather than going after the more im- 
portant and more elusive VC political per- 
sonnel. Statistics, by failing to give weight 
to the importance or unimportance of cadres, 
encourages a “numbers game.” 

(g) Refugee programs and payments are 
not always administered with sufficient dis- 
patch and compassion. 


PACIFICATION 

Question 15 (Part II) : What changes in 
RVNAF, GVN, US and VC practices and adap- 
tiveness would be needed to increase favor- 
able changes in security and control? How 
likely are such changes. Individually and 
together? What are the obstacles? 

Answer: 

1. Necessary changes for RVNAF are : 

(a) The single most important change Ls 
in the area of leadership. The quality of offi- 
cer and non-commissioned officer leadership 
is still low. More effective measures must be 
instituted to improve the quality of leader- 
ship, such as better promotion procedures 
and encouragement of Initiative. Should lead- 
ership Improve, then other necessary changes 
can be expected to follow. Among them are: 

(b) Greater aggressiveness and willingness 
to seek out and pursue the enemy con- 
tinuously. 

(c) More emphasis on night operations. 

(d) More mobile, small uniri^peratlons to 
take the place of cumbersome large unit ones. 

(e) Greater concern and respect for GVN 
population and private property. 

2. Necessary changes for the GVN are: 

(a) Improve the quality of leadership. 

(b) Consolidate GVN control over con- 
tested areas at an accelerated pace. 

(c) Reduce corruption. 

<d) Convince Vietnamese that the govern- 
ment is concerned about them. 

(e) Decentralize administration and sim- 
plify procedures. 

(f) To insure a faster-acting and more 
responsive civil administration, they must 
overcome the inheritance of the French civil 
service and give more training, encourage- 
ment, and support to administrative cadre 
so that they can contact the people they 
serve. At present, they are behind their 
desks far too much of the time. 

(g) Continue to develop local government 
at the village/hamlet level. 

(h) Improve psychological warfare and 
information programs. 

3. Necessary changes for the US are: 

(a) Improve US evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of GVN programs and of US sup- 
port for them, tempering the necessary sta- 
tistical summaries by discriminating judg- 
ment. 

(b) The US must bend every effort to en- 
courage the GVN to develop Vietnamese lead- 
ership. 

4. The likelihood of all this happening 
quickly seems dubious. Since Tet 1968 there 
has been very great progress for the GVN, 
primarily in troop combat performance and 
expansion of the area of the pacification ef- 
fort, and a decline in VC power and influence. 

This high rate of progress probably cannot 
be sustained. The likelihood in the future 
is for continued but somewhat slower prog- 
ress by the GVN and a further gradual 
weakening of the VC. 

5. There is, however, a possibility that the 
trends may be accelerated or reversed by the 
increasing expectation that the war is in its 
final stage. On the one hand, as the Govern- 
ment continues to make progress, the enemy 
could become Increasingly dispirited and his 
resistance could lessen and in some cases col- 
lapse. On the other hand, a combination of 
“weariness and realism” on the GVN side 
could lead to an Increasing tendency toward 
accommodation with the enemy. There al- 
ready seems to be a growing tendency on the 
part of some Vietnamese on the GVN side to 
“think the unthinkable” about talking with 
the NLF, changing the Constitution to per- 
mit It some role, etc. To the extent that such 
thoughts stem from self-confidence In the 
ability* of the non-communlsfc majority to 
defeat the enemy also In open political bat- 
tle. this is a constructive development; but 
if the Idea gains ground that the US ls push- 
ing the GVN into a political accommoda- 
tion with the enemy, the psychological reac- 
tion could be one of panic and pessimism, 


resulting In a steep decline in government 
performance and a quick reversal of the pres- 
ently relatively favorable trend In the se- 
curity situation. 

PACIFICATION 

Question 16: What proportion of the rural 
population must be regarded as “subject to 
significant VC presence and influence"? 
(How should hamlets rated as “C“ in the 
Hamlet Evaluation System — the largest cate- 
gory — be regarded In this respect?) In par- 
ticular, what proportion in the provinces 
surrounding Saigon? How much has this 
changed? 

Answer: 

X. Most of the rural population. Including 
that in the provinces surrounding Saigon, 
must be regarded as subject to some VC pres- 
ence and influence, significant In the follow- 
ing respects. Even In relatively secure areas 
such as “A”, "B” and “C” hamlets, there is 
usually still a VC presence, or at least people 
who have relatives In the VC or who are 
sympathetic to it. In such areas the Viet 
Cong can still make a credible threat of 
assassination or kidnapping of GVN officials, 
so It Is a matter of interpretation to what 
extent one can say that the GVN presence 13 
fully established. 

2. The Viet Cong Is continuing to collect 
taxes in most areas, including relatively 
secure areas, though apparently with de- 
creasing effectiveness. 

3. With regard to propaganda, the Viet 
Cong can still propagandize the people face- 
to-face In relatively secure areas. They do 
not always say they are Viet Cong, and 
sometimes the message is not openly pro- 
Vlet Cong, but an attempt to play on fears 
and dissatisfaction: for example, by calling 
for peace, criticizing the shortcomings of the 
GVN, or predicting that the Americans will 
soon abandon Viet Nam. 

4. A notable VC initiative in the last quar- 
ter of 1968 and In January 1969 was the 
establishment of Liberation Committees In 
many villages and hamlets In “relatively 
secure”, "contested” and "VC controlled* 
areas. However, we do not regard such Com- 
mittees as an indicator of the degree of VC 
control or influence. Moreover, verification of 
existence of these Committees Indicates that 
many exist In name only and do not repre- 
sent an accretion in VC-controlled popula- 
tion. 

5. VC forced labor and recruiting is ad- 
versely affected by the extension of the GVN 
presence to villages and hamlets during the 
Accelerated Pacification Campaign. 

6. The foregoing considerations apply also 
to the provinces surrounding Saigon. None- 
theless, these provinces are more secure than 
ever before. Some 85% of the people in the 
provinces around Saigon are regarded as 
“relatively secure”, which represents a big 
Jump from the period Immediately follow- 
ing Tet 1968, and a significant Increase over 
the pre-Tet period. The Accelerated Pacifi- 
cation Campaign, with its concentration on 
"D” “E”, and VC hamlets, is largely respon- 
sible for this Improvement. 

t 7. It is of course a question of judgment 
^whether the “pervasive” Influence of the 
‘VC, which extends even to the pacified por- 
tions of the country, detracts from the valid- 
ity of their definition as pacified. In the 
‘kind of war that exists in Viet Nam, security 
( ls always a relative matter. The test, perhaps 
‘should not be whether the VC still have a 
‘residual capability in pacified areas but 
'whether the population considers the threat 
‘and the influence to be “acceptable.” By 
‘that standard, most of the hamlets certified 
‘by the HES as “A”, “B” and “C” (but not 
‘all of the latter) are actually pacified. 

‘ 8. .On an overall statistical basis the 
‘change during the last year is dramatic. Ac- 
cording to the HES after Tet 1968, 59.4% 
cf the population was “relatively secure”; 

‘at year-end. the figure was 76.3%. Even if 
these figures are discounted, they reflect a 
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‘clear-cut and consistent trend since mld- 
*1968 toward Improvement in security 
•throughout Viet Nam. 

' Question 17 : What number of verified 
•members of the Communist political appara- 
tus (i.e., People s Revolutionary Party mem- 
bers, the hard-core “Infrastructure") have 
•been arrested or killed in the past year? How 
Tnany of these were cadre of higher than vil- 
lage level? What proportion do these rep- 
resent of total PRp membership, and how 
'much— and how long— —had the apparatus 
•been disrupted? 

Answer: 

1* ^ precise estimate of the present 

°* ^ ie ^ et Cong Infrastructure 
( VCI) .s not possible. A rough base of 82;500 
‘personnel, however, has been agreed upon 
‘by Mission elements as a target to work 
‘against. In 1968. the PHOENIX office re- 
ported 15, 776 VCI personnel neutralized. Of 
« ^'255 were killed, 11,291 captured, and 

•2,«30 rallied. The vast majority of those re- 
ported were low level functionaries, i.e., those 
•more easily replaced or done without by the 
■VCI. Only 12.9 percent (2,050) of those re- 
ported neutralized were from the district 
‘level or above. 

2. VCI losses must be viewed in the light 
•of inadequate reporting from the field. Great 

™? bers 0i VC have been ™ed since Tet 
‘1968 in large scale military operations. In 
•most cases only a brief search for identifying 
•documents was conducted on the battlefield 
•before the bodies were buried. How many of 
these were VCI probably never will be known, 
in addition, the above figures also exclude" 
reported losses that were rejected by the 
•Saigon Phoenix office because of inadequate 
•data identifying the suspect's position. 

3. On the other hand, not all VCI members 
who are captured remain neutralized. Many 
captured suspects' simply vanish into the • 
system of interrogation and detention facili- i 
ties with no record of their final disposition, 
and many subsequently slip back into the 1 
VCI A major problem is the absence of ef- f 
fective laws covering Communist insurgent i 

GVN authorities t 
often believe that they do not have sufficient s 
evidence to prosecute in court many of the t 
; CI suspects apprehended. Of those VCI ao- c 
tually brought to trial and sentenced, it Is l 
estimated that well over 50 percent are re- r 
leased within a year. 

4. The number of “hard-core" infrastruc- p 
Uire members, i.e., the Communist People's e 
Revolutionary Party (PRP) members, neu- f. 
tralized is rather small. The total member- 1< 
ship of the PRP la not known; nor is there e: 
any solid evidence of what proportion of the tl 
vci is composed of PRP members, although tl 
20 to 40 percent appears reasonable as a rough tl 
order of magnitude. In any event, of the total T 
number of VCI neutralized In 1968, only 10.7 ol 
percent (1,697) were PRP members, and of st 
•these oniy 332 were at district level or higher, m 
At the lower levels of the VCI, there are tt 
important cadres who are not Party members, m 
Further, there are PRP members who have or 
no function in the infrastructure, e.g., those or 
who are guerrillas or who hold purely mill- tl: 
tary position. m 

5. Although progress has been made in the vo 
attack against the VCI, particularly in the R< 
last quarter of 196d, the VCI does not appear ws 
to be faced with critical problems as yet. It ke 
continues to demonstrate the capability to cl< 
exercise sufficient control over enough of the Is 
population to carry-out combat and political wt 
operations. The Communists place a high VC 
priority on reconstituting their infrastruc- < 
ture losses and appear to have been able to Po! 
keep ahead of critical personnel shortages, cuj 
Nonetheless, the VCI has not gone completely sid 
unscathed. In some areas, it has been dis- oft 

sl J bstantIa ll7. especially In the Capital tio; 
i Iilitary District and In parts of I Corps. At- is t 
tempts to rebuild the VCI organization in tloi 
the major cities often has been countered mo 
by aggressive police work. But both intelli- of : 
gence on the VCI and operations against it fre< 


Lid- diminish significantly the further one moves 
rity from the secure urban areas. In general, the 
hard-core command cardes of the VCI largely 
led remain intact and often unidentified, 
ra- Question 18: What are the reasons for be- 
m- lieving that current and future efforts at 
ive rooting out" hard-core infrastructure will 
ow be — or will not be — more successful than past 
r il- efforts? For example, for believing that col- 
: P- laboration among the numerous Vietnamese 
ow intelligence agencies will be markedly more 
»us thorough than in the past? What are the 
side-effects, e.g., on Vietnamese opinion, of 
anti-infrastructure campaigns such as the 
nt current “accelerated effort," along with their 
re lasting effect on hard-core apparatus? 

00 Answer: 

m l. Serious efforts are being made by the 

rk Government of VIet-Nam (GVN) to achieve 
e- organizational and operational efficiency in 

the Viet Gong Infrastructure 
id (VCI). This pressure from the top has paid 
s- off in forcing an increasing degree of co- 
se operation between once totally insular, com- 
le peting agencies. This has been demonstrably 
»- evident in a heightened awareness by tactical 
:t military units of the need to destroy the 

VCI, resulting in their greater participation 
it in anti -VCI operations. With the formation 
it of 246 District and City Intelligence and 
it Operations Coordination Centers, a good 
n start at accumulating information needed to 
g target the VCI has been made, while im- 
d proved reporting from the field Is producing 
f a clearer picture of the losses inflicted. 

L * 2. VCI concern over the pressure exerted 
e by the anti-VCI programs has been reflected 
s in propagand a and documents alerting sub- 
3 ordinate units to Phung Hoang operations. 

Indeed, over the past few months Commu- 
3 nist propaganda attacking the Phung Hoang 
7 Program has bordered on the hysterical. This, 

) plus the increased emohasis on targeting the 
• program's personnel for elimination or sub- 1 
, version, indicates the seriousness with which 1 
> the VC view the potential effect of the pro- 1 
gram. The increasing number of Hoi Chanh i 
; reflects growing morale problems, at least at £ 
the lower levels. In a few areas, the infra- 
structure lias been totally disrupted Mill- s 
tary operations are beginning to penetrate € 
once involate base areas where the higher € 
level cadres have long been able to stay in 
relative security. 3 c 

3. Despite these signs of improvement, the / 
problems hampering effective anti-VCI op- * 
erations will take considerable time and ef- 71 
fort to redress. There Is still the serious prob- 6 
lem of a lack of adequate training and * 
experience among the personnel involved in * 
the program, and It Is at the district level, 
the level to which Phung Hoang is geared, 
that such shortcomings are most apparent. 

The program continues to suffer from lack cJ 
of coordination at the lower levels and there to 
still are overtones of parochialism among the T 
many agencies involved. Further, many of oi 
the District Intelligence Operational Coordi- ** 
nation Centers are in the initial stages of S€ 
organization and have barely begun to direct 
operations. The attack against the VCI con- P £ 
tinues to be plagued by the conventional 
military orientation of GVN agencies In- slj 
volved; with the exception of the Provincial oi 
Reconnaissance Units, there is little In the N < 
way of operations targeted against specific sil 
key VCI figures. One of the principal agen- cU 
cte3 tasked with running anti-VCI operations pe 
Is the National Police Field Force (NPFF) co 
which still devotes very little emphasis to the »ri 
VCI in its training program. ; 

4. Other intelligence agencies such as the po 
Police Special Branch and the Military Se- va 
curlty Service are Inadequate in the country- an 
side, and the information they do possess < 
often is withheld from or not sought by ac- offi 
tion elements. A more far-reaching problem Fr< 
is that there appears to be some accommoda- all 
tion between local officials and some of the wit 
more significant VCI cadres. Precise details hai 
of such accommodation are lacking, but the 5 
frequency of reports of it indicate that the MI: 
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problem could become, or perhaps already Is, 
serious. A related problem ‘lies In the family- 
oriented nature of Vietnamese society. Fam- 
ily loyalties often supersede political 
loyalties. 

5. The people in the countryside no doubt 
have mixed feelings about the accelerated ef- 
fort to disrupt the VCI. Their basic desire is 
to be left alone by both sides, and barring 
that, to be given a certain degree of security 
by one or the other. Field police are not popu- 
lar with the rural population. On the other 
hand, hamlets under the Accelerated Pacifi- 
cation Campaign appear to be attracting a 
significant number of refugees from VC areas. 
The key to public approval and support, how- 
ever, continues to be the GVN’s ability to pro- 
vide continuing security and to prevent Com- 
munist reprisals. 

pacification 


td Question 19: How adequate is our in- 
5- formation on the overall scale and incidence 
i- °f damage to civilians by air and artillery , 
y and looting and misbehavior by RVNAF? 

^ Answer: 

,e 1. In GVN-controlled and contested areas 

a these matters are always brought to the at- 
n tention of GVN authorities as soon as pos- 
d sible by the persons concerned. In fact, it 
a has become a national pastime to see wh<J 

0 can benefit most from Inflated damage 
claims. Where these incidents occur in VC- 

g controlled areas, distorted versions axe 
broadcast widely as soon as possible. Sifting 

1 all these cl aims is difficult, but there is no 
i lack for information. What we do lack is 
„ accurate data for an overall assessment and 

the ability to verify it. 

. 2. Difficulties of language and occasional 

, mechanical failures of communications, as 
, we U ^ occasional misunderstanding of ln- 
( structions, have resulted in casualties and 
damage as the result of artillery firing and 
air strikes. Processing and payment of claims 
by MACV is fairly quick and direct. Process- 
ing and payment of claims by RVNAF Is 
slow but is improving. 

3. Looting and misbehavior by RVNAF 
since Tet has declined, but Its continued 
existence is still taken by Vietnamese as an 
established fact. 

Question 20: To tohat extent do recent 
changes in command and administration af- 
fecting the countryside represent moves to 
improve competence , as distinct from replace- 
ment of one clique by another? What is the 
basis of judgment? What is the impact of 
the recent removal of minority-group prov- 
ince and district officials ( Hoa Hao, Cao Dai , 
Montagnard) in their respective areas? 

Answer; 

1. Newly appointed province and district 
chiefs are younger, more intelligent, better 
trained and seem more highly motivated. 
Their performance has been better than that 
of their predecessors. They appear more 
honest. The choice of these men does not 
seem to have been based on considerations 
of position or status. They do not seem to be 
part of a new clique. 

2. Ad m i n istrative shifts have been less 
significant. There have been fewer changes 
of deputy province chiefs for administration. 
New service chiefs may possibly reoresent a 
slight improvement, but this is difficult to 
discern. These civil servants are still ham- 
pered by an excess of regulations and central 
control. Thus, some potentially good men 
are not performing the way they might. 

3. The bases for these judgments are re- 
ports from province advisors, observations by 
various other US officials, and systematic 
analyses of performance. 

4. There has been a tendency to remove 
officials previously closely Identified with Vice 
President Ky. Their replacements have not 
all been pro-Thleu (there are few people 
with a pro-Thleu history) but at least they 
have not been identified with Ky. 

5. Although it appears that the Interior 
Minister Is more interested in installing 
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competent people loyal to him and the Presi- 
dent rather than in selling positions, some 
exchange of money for some positions may 
still continue. 

6. Province and district chiefs are now se- 
lected from officers assigned to an adminis- 
trative training course. Before entering train- 
ing the list of names is approved by the Pres- 
ident, who assigns province chiefs after grad- 
uation upon recommendation by the Minister 
of Interior with concurrence by the Minister 
of Defense. Remaining officers of each class, 
by class standing, may select the district in 
which they wish to serve and are appointed 
district chiefs. 

7. The GVN has adopted what appears to 
be a conscious policy of removing Hoa Hao 
officers from province and district chief posi- 
tions to reduce favoritism and factionalism. 
While the reaction to this has been mixed, 
the effectiveness of GVN administration does 
not seem Impaired. 

8. There does not seem to be a conscious 
policy to remove existing Cambodian officers. 
Recently in Vinh Binh one Cambodian dis- 
trict chief was removed. When this kind of 

happens, it adds impetus to the grow- 
ing Cambodian discontent with their lot. 

9. The removal of the one Cao Dai province 
chief (in Tay Ninh) and replacement by a 
Catholic dees not appear to have affected the 
administration or political complexion of 
that province. There seems to be no other 
evidence of a policy to remove gover nm ent 
officials who are Cao Dai. 

POLITICS 

Question 21: How adequate is out infor- 
mation , and what it is based upon con- 
cerning: 

A. Attitudes of Vietnamese elites not now 
closely aligned with the GVN (e.g., religious 
leaders , professors, youth leaders, profes- 
sionals, union leaders , village notables) to- 
wards: Participation — if offered — in the 
GVN: The current legitimacy and accepta- 
bility of the GVN; likewise ( given "peace") 
for the NLF or various “ neutralist " coali- 
tions: towards US intent, as they interpret 
it ( e.g US plans for ending the war , per- 
ceived US alignments with particular indi- 
viduals and forces within Viet-Nam, US con- 
cern for various Vietnamese interests). 

B. Patterns of existent political alignments 
within GVN/RVNAF and outside it— —reflect- 
ing family ties, corruption , officers , class, 
secret organizations and parties , religious 
and regional background — as these bear 
upon behavior with respect to the war, the 
NLF, reform and broadening of the GVN, 

and responses to US influence and interven- 
tion. 

Answer: 

1. The sources of our information on the 
subjects in both 21- A and 21-B are as fol- 
lows: 

Volu min ous reports from American ad- 
■ visors, civilian and military, working 
throughout Viet-Nam. These reports are 
both formal and informal. Some are written, 
many are conveyed to the Embassy through 
personal conversations with Embassy officers, 

b. Regular contacts by political officers and 
provincial reporters who operate out of the 
Embassy. These officers regularly seek opin- 
ions on all of the questions raised In 21— A 
and 21-B. v K • 

c. Some limited and relatively unscientific 

opinion sampling carried out by Vietnamese 
teams trained and directed by American po- 
litical officers. . _ 

d. Contacts between Embassy officers and 
foreign Journalists, visitors and scholars. 
Embassy officers seek to tape the knowledge 
gathered by Journalists, scholars, and visitors 
in both written and oral forms. 

e. Systematic screening of local publica- 
tions, including such documents as political 
party organs as well as editorials in the reg- 
ular vernacular press. 

f. Voluminous reports on the opinions of 
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all these groups gathered through covert 
contacts by CIA officers and agents. 

2. The adequacy of our information on 
the topics raised in Question 21-A is Judged 
to be good with regard to national and pro- 
vincial leaders. Our information on the at- 
titudes of district and village level leaders 
is much less adequate. 

3. Scientific opinion sampling Is not feasi- 
ble in Viet-Nam. This is true In the first 
instance because Vietnamese will not ex- 
press their true opinions to strangers, i.e. 
pollsters. (The normal Vietnamese reaction 
to a request from a stranger for a political 
opinion is to ask himself what the ques- 
tioner is trying to do to him.) Secondly, 
scientific opinion sampling is not feasible be- 
cause our information on population, profes- 
sions, and opinion groups is not adequate. 

4. Our inability to sample Vietnamese 
opinion scientifically through US-style opin- 
ion polls is probably not as much of a liability 
as it may appear. To a large degree Viet- 
namese public opinion is -synthetic and ma- 
nipulated, and opinions tend to flow down 
from political, religious and other leaders. 
Sampling the opinions of the leaders there- 
fore is a fairly reliable way to Judge general 
opinion, much more so than in the US. 

5. It may be added that opinion in Viet- 
Nam tends to be fragmented.* It Is not com- 
municated very well from one group or area 
to another. Often it Is based on poor informa- 
tion. An extreme range of opinion on any 
given problem is more the rule than the ex- 
ception. In practice this means not only 
that it is very difficult to characterize public 
opinion on some subjects, but also that pub- 
lic opinion exercises far less political Influ- 
ence on events. When public opinion Is badly 
divided, the opinions of leaders become more 
important politically. 

6. As regards the adequacy of our infor- 
mation on the topics mentioned in 21-B, 
it is generally good as regards the GVN. Our 
Information on the political alignments 
within the RVNAF is less satisfactory. In gen- 
eral, we have good information on secret or- 
ganizations and parties, religious and re- 
gional backgrounds, and officers* class. Our 
information on family ties Is spotty; family 
connections in Viet-Nam are labyrinthine, 
and the practical importance of family ties 
varies enormously from one family to an- 
other. 

7. In the last year or so our information 
on corruption has greatly improved. Never- 
theless, by Its nature, information on this 
kind of connection is most difficult to dig 
out. Our information on how corruption af- 
fects political alignments within the GVN/ 
RVNAF is therefore quite incomplete, though 
the overall outlines are clear enough. 

Question 22— A: What is the evidence on the 
prospects — and on what changes in condi- 
tions and US policies would increase or de- 
crease them — for changes in the GVN to- 
ward: 

A. Broadening of the government to in- 
clude participation of all significant non- 
Communist regional and religious groupings 
(at province and district levels, as well as 
cabinet ) . 

Answer: 

1. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
Include ail significant non-Communlst re- 
gional and religious groupings at any given 
level of the government. However, it Is de- 
sirable that more of the major groupings be 
involved in the government, particularly at 
the national level. 

2. Elections for village councils and ham- 
let chiefs were held in 1967 and will be held 
again this year. This is probably the best way 
to insure representation of significant groups 
at the local level. Strengthening local govern- 
ment and stimulating wider local participa- 
tion may be effected by according more au- 
thority to local officials. The GVN is inter- 
ested in accomplishing this, and various 
measures are under study. 
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3. At the provincial level, elections for pro- 
vincial councils were due last year but were 
postponed. Although security was a major 
reason for the postponement, another con- 
sideration was the fact that the provincial 
councils are something of an anachronism. 
Set up as advisory bodies before the Consti- 
tution was enacted, they served a useful role 
in the early stages of democratization. Now, 
however, they will require more power, such 
as provincial budget review, if they are to 
continue to serve a useful purpose. 

4. Increasing the powers of the provincial 
councils will require legislation. While the 
Assembly and the executive branch probably 
favor such a measure, it is not high on their 
list of priorities and may not be accomplished 
soon for that reason. 

5. Province chiefs and their subordinates 
are now all appointed officials. The Consti- 
tution makes election of province chiefs man- 
datory after the first term of the first Presi- 
dent — a provision which It may or may not 
be wise to Implement when the time comes. 

6. With a more powerful elected provincial 
council, provincial government should cer- 
tainly be representative of the major group- 
ings within the province. (There is no plan 
for electing district chiefs, and this is prob- 
ably quite unnecessary in any event.) While 
these measures are not likely to be taken in 
the immediate future, the prospects are en- 
couraging. 

7. At the national level, all of the major 
groups are already represented In the As- 
sembly. Some, notably the Catholics, are 
over-represented and others, notably the An 
Quang Buddhists, are under-represented, 
but no important faction is missing entirely. 

8. On the executive side, the cabinet is well 
distributed in terms of regional representa- 
tion. There are nine southerners, 5 northern- 
ers and two central Vietnamese in the cabi- 
net. President Thieu is a central Vietnamese 
and Vice President Ky is a northerner. (It is 
sometimes said that the military is domi- 
nated by northern officers. While the Min- 
ister of Defense is a northerner, none of the 
four corps commanders are from North Viet- 
Nam and the chief of the JGS was bom of 
southern parents in Vientiane.) 

9. On the religious side the cabinet is 
heavily Buddhist, with only two Catholic 
Ministers. There are no Hoa Hao or Cao Dai 
in the cabinet, which Is a source of some dis- 
satisfaction to those religious groupings. It 
is also important to note that, like most Viet- 
namese, the chief political loyalty of all the 
Ministers is not to a religious, group but to 
some political leader or faction. Thus even 
Buddhist and Catholic political factions do 
not regard any of the present Ministers as 
their representatives in the government. Also 
not represented in the cabinet are some 
major political factions such as the VNDD, 
and the Dai Vlets. Labor, however. Is very 
well represented with an officer of the CVT 
serving as Labor Minister. 

10. A cabinet shuffle is widely anticipated 
In the near future, and there is widespread 
discussion of the need for a more broadly 
representative cabinet to conduct negotia- 
tions. It is altogether possible that Thieu and 
Huong will seek to bring Into a new cabinet 
some Dal Viet, Hoa Hao, Cao Dal and other 
faction leaders now excluded. 

11. While most Vietnamese agree on the 
desirability of a more broadly representative 
cabinet, there are a number of practical diffi- 
culties. The Hoa Hao and the Cao Dal do not 
appear to have leaders with enough admin- 
istrative and technical ability to run a Min- 
istry. If cabinet posts are reserved for these 
groups, they will probably be largely hon- 
orary. This may or may not satisfy the Hoa 
Hao and the Cao Dai. Dal Viet leaders such 
as Ha Thuc Ky will demand real power as 
the price of their participation in the gov- 
ernment. (Ha Thuc Ky*s unwillingness to 
accept one of the lesser portfolios was the 
reason for his refusal to Join the first Huong 
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cabinet.) The VNQDD is split into several 
major factions, and it would probably be 
impossible to find a single VNQDD leader 
whom ail factions would regard as their rep- 
resentative in the government. The An 
Quang Buddhists would probably refuse to 
participate in any cabinet so long as Thieu 
is President. 

12. If an effort i3 made to broaden the 
cabinet so as to Include major political and 
religious groupings, there Is also the risk 
that such a cabinet would not be an effective 
team. Whereas efficiency probably requires a 
small war cabinet, a broadened government 
would likely result in a large and somewhat 
unwieldy cabinet. Strong personalities such 
as Ha Thuc Ky might find It difficult to 
work under the very firm leadership of 
Prime Minister Huong. Some political lead- 
ers. given a place in the cabinet, would be 
likely to try to pack their Ministries with 
their supporters. 

23. To sum up, prospects for broadened 
government at the local level are good, 
though not yet an accomplished fact. At the 
national level all important factions are 
already represented, though not proportion- 
ately, in the legislative branch. Prospects for 
broadening the cabinet are probably good, 
though such a process Is not without some 
built-in hazards, and success is certainly not 
assured. 

14. It may also be noted In this context 
that the present government Is far more 
representative of major religious, regional, 
and political factions than any of its recent 
predecessors. At the beginning of 1966 the 
GVN was basically a northern, military Junta. 
The present government Is basically civilian. 
Constitutional, elected, and heavily south- 
ern. (While President Thieu Is a general, his 
political connections and his role as Presi- 
dent have to a considerable extent meta- 
morphosed him into a civilian leader. With 
the exception of the Ministers of Defense 
and Interior, his cabinet Is completely civil- 
ian, including the Prime Minister. The legis- 
lative branch, while it includes some former 
military personnel. Is a civilian body. Al- 
though province chiefs are military person- 
nel, the Ministries and the provincial admin- 
istrations are manned almost exclusively by 
civilian personnel.) 

Question 22-B: What is the evidence on 
the prospects — and on what changes in con - 
ditions and US policies would increase or 
decrease them — for changes in the GVN 
toward: 

B. Stronger emphasis , in selection and pro- 
motion of officers and officials , on competence 
and performance (<ts in the Communist Viet- 
namese system) as distinct from considera- 
tions of family, corruption, and social ( e.g 
eductional) "background . 

Answer: 

1. Prospects are good for Increased selection 
and promotion of officers and officials on the 
basis of competence and performance rather 
than family considerations, corruption and 
social background. In the past year and a 
half the trend has definitely been in that 
direction, though it must be admitted that 
there is still a long way to go, 

2. The Improved performance of the RVNAP 
was one of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in 1968. This performance in part 
stems from better leadership, which in turn 
reflects more emphasis on merit appoint- 
ments and promotions within the military. 

3. On the civilian side it is worth noting 
that Thieu- has pressed a program for ap- 
pointing specially selected and trained per- 
sonnel to the key Jobs of province and dis- 
trict chiefs. His second training course for 
province and district chiefs was completed 
in October of last year, and 73 of the gradu- 
ates were subsequently assigned as district 
chiefs. Of these district chiefs replaced. 
American advisors considered 30 to be no- 
toriously corrupt rr ineffective. Our field ad- 
visors are virtually unanimous In the opinion 
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that the new appointments are great Im- 
provements. 

4. Since Tet 1968 a total of 25 province 
chiefs and 149 district chiefs have been re- 
moved. Most of the province chiefs whom 
our advisors considered corrupt or ineffec- 
tive were included among the 25 removed. 
Three of the province chiefs were specifically 
charged with corruption and are expected to 
stand trial. Of the 149 district chiefs replaced 
since Tet 1968, 90 were regarded by our ad- 
visors as corrupt or ineffective. 

5. A new National Director of Police was 
appointed last year, and In an effort to clean 
up the police force, over 800 police officials 
were disciplined or discharged. A marked re- 
duction In corruption at the Port of Saigon 
was accomplished under the new Port Direc- 
tor. The independent Inspectorate was estab- 
lished as required by the Constitution late 
last year, and it has begun to Investigate 
charges of corruption. Both the Assembly 
and the press have maintained a consider- 
able degree of public .pressure for reduction 
of corruption. All of these developments are 
favorable to the effort to install a merit 
system in the government and the military 
establlshment of South Viet -Nam. 

6. The US role in this effort has been Impor- 
tant. American counterparts regularly eval- 
uate the performance of a very wide spec- 
trum of government officials. We report those 
whom our advisors regard as corrupt or In- 
effective, and the GVN has la many in- 
stances acted to remove them. 

7. Many obstacles remain in this area. 
Probably the most important Is simply the 
ancient Vietnamese tradition of appointing 
officials on the basis of personal and family 
connections. Another important difficulty is 
the low level of salaries in the government. 
Exposed to American living standards and 
beset by continued inflation, most officials 
And it extremely difficult if not impossible 
to live on their salaries. This is one of the 
root causes of corruption in South Viet-Nam, 
and corruption in turn is one of the major 
obstacles to a true merit system. 

Question 22-C; What is the evidence on 
the prospects — and on what changes in con- 
ditions and US policies would increase or de- 
crease them — for changes in the GVN to- 
ward: 

C. Political mobilization on non-Commu- 
nist sympathies and energies in support of 
the GVN, as evidenced (e.g., by reduced de- 
sertion, by willing alignment of religious 
provincial and other leaders with the GVN, 
by wide cooperation with anti-corruption 
and pro-efficiency drives ) . 

Answer: 

1. As in the case of merit appointments 
and promotions, there Is a favorable trend 
toward political mobilization. Some of the 
indicators of this trend are as follows: 

a. More and better information about the 
enemy from the general population, often 
volunteered. 

b. General w i l l ingness, in many cases 
popular demand, to participate In a civil de- 
fense program (the people In many areas are 
requesting training and weanons faster than 
the authorities are able and willing to pro- 
vide). 

c. Voluminous flow of complaints to the 
Inspectorate about corruption. 

d. Assembly and press disclosure and com- 
plaints about corruption. 

e. Despite the Inevitable tugging and hauT- 
ing between Legislative and Executive, 
realization of a broad degree cf coooeratlon 
and joint effort between the Assembly and 
the Executive Branch. 

f. WidesDread recognition of the need for 
political unity, and — despite many failures 
and shortfalls — continued efforts to achieve 
it by virtually all major political groups. 

2. While the trend is favorable, it must be 
said that progress has been painfully slow, 
particularly with regard to developing strong 
national political parties. The tradition per- 
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sists from French colonial days that a true 
nationalist is by definition, anti-government. 
The government is still plagued by ineffi- 
ciency and corruption. The government In- 
formation program remains relatively inef- 
fective. Furthermore, differences between the 
United States and the GVN over negotiations 

Issues — which became public In November 

have apparently led some nationalists to be- 
lieve that the US wants to oust the Thieu 
government In favor of a peace regime. All 
of these factors impede political mobilization 
In support of the GVN. 

3. A very Important factor for continued 
progress toward political mobilization is the 
Vietnamese reading of American intentions. 
The realization that the American commit- 
ment is not open-ended had a salutary ef- 
fect in that it pre-dlsposed nationalists to 
look for ways of carrying more of the war 
burden themselves. Yet they need to be re- 
assured that the US does not plan a precipi- 
tate withdrawal regardless of the conse- 
quences for Viet-Nam; for they will not sup- 
port a government which they believe has 
lost or Is about to lose American support. 

4. Continued Improvement In the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the government and the 
RVNAP is vital in winning the active support 
of the people. Also, if President Thieu can 
be persuaded to give active support to a broad 
nationalist political organization designed 
for the coming political contest, the chances 
of effective political mobilization will be en- 
hanced. 

Question 23: How critical, in vainoua views, 
is each of the changes in Question 22 above 
to prospects of attaining — at current , reduced 
or increased levels of US military effort — 
either “victory,” or a strong non-Communist 
political role after a compromise settlement 
of hostilities? What are views of the risks 
attendant to making these changes , or at- 
tempting them; and, to the extent that US 
influence is required, on US practical ability 
to move prudently and effectively in this di- 
rection? What is the evidence? 

Answer: 

1. At current or increased levels of US mili- 
tary effort, broadening the government Is 
probably not a critical factor in achieving 
American objectives here. While it would be 
very helpful to have wider representation In 
the cabinet in terms of presenting a united 
front during negotiations, broadening the 
cabinet or Increasing the powers of provincial 
councils probably would not add all that 
much to political stability or to political ef- 
fectiveness vis-a-vis the communists. 

2. If the US military effort is reduced, the 
need for unity becomes much greater, and 
a broad government of national unity would 
be accordingly more valuable in achieving our 
objectives. This is because a reduced US mili- 
tary effort even if the reduction were careful- 
ly phased, would tend to increase pressures on 
various groups to seek an accommodation 
with the enemy. Unless this situation Is care- 
fully managed, there is the risk that disunity 
could breed more disunity, and rapid de- 
terioration in nationalist morals might set in. 

A broad government of national unity could 
be an important brake on any such tendency. 

3. As noted above, broadening the govern- 
ment at the national level is likely to make 
for a larger but less effective cabinet. Team- 
work would probably be more difficult. But 
these negative effects should be mere than 
counterbalanced by the positive value of in- 
cluding some additional major political fac- 
tions In the government. 

4. The practical ability of the Unit *d States 
to effect a broadening of the GVN Is ex- 
tremely limited. We can point out to all con- 
cerned the value of such a move and urge 
them to take the necessary measures. But we 
cannot force them to do it. 

5. Merit Appointments and Promotions . 
Appointments and promotions of civil and 
military personnel on the basis rf merit is 
an Important Ingredient in improved GVN 
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and RVNAF perioiman :e, and at any level of 
US military effort the current trend toward 
better GVN and RVNAF performance Is prob- 
ably critically important. Regardless of the 
level of US military effort, measures to as- 
sure promotions and appointments on the 
basis of merit and performance thus require 
high priority. 

6. Our role in encouraging the merit sys- 
tem may have contributed somewhat to anti- 
American sentiments. Officials displaced on 
the recommendation of US advisors are often 
bitter against the United States. Neverthe- 
less the results of our effort seem to have 
been far more important than any negative 
effects. 

7. Although American advisors have played 
a very useful role in moving the Vietnamese 
civil service and military toward a merit 
system, our practical ability to make changes 
in this area is also limited. What is required 
ultimately is a revolution in attitudes to- 
ward public service. Social pressures must 
police Vietnamese officials and military per- 
sonnel, rather than an external American 
watch-dog. 

8. Political Mobilization. If the US military 
effort Is reduced, progress toward political 
mobilization will be of critical Importance 
However, even if the US military effort is 
maintained at the present level or increased, 
political mobilization will also be very im- 
portant for long term stability and success 
In the coming political contest with the 
communists. 

9. As in the case of broadening the govern- 
ment, the United States' means for achieving 
Vietnamese political mobilization are dis- 
tinctly limited. We can, as we have, press 
what we regard as enlightened policies on the 
government. We can make clear our support 
for elected constitutional government. We 
can provide both material assistance and 
advice for programs which appear to assist 
political mobilization. But only the Vietnam- 
ese can accomplish political mobilization and 
national unity, and they have to do it in their 
own way. 

Y.S. OBJECTIVES 

Question 23-A: With regard fo the bomb- 
ing of North Viet-Nam: 

A. What evidence was there on the signifl - 
cance of the principal strains imposed on the 
DRV (e.g., in economic disniption, extra man- 
power demands , transportation blockages , 
population morale) ? 

Answer: 

1* The bombing of NVN created consider- 
able strains In agriculture, but many of the 
effects were indirect, and because of imports 
NVN was never faced with starvation. Th.e 
normal seasonal shortages of manpower were 
aggravated and many of the male managerial 
cadres were drafted and replaced by inex- 
perienced females. As a result, the 1967 rice 
crop was at least 500,000 metric tons less than 
normal, and NVN imported about 450,000 
pietric tons of food during the year. This 
situation continued, perhaps worsened, dur- 
ing 1968, and NVN was forced to import 
around 700,000 metric tons of food. With the 
aid of imported food, primarily wheat flour, 
and the raising of rice-substitutes, NVN was 
able to meet its food demands. 

2. North Vietnamese industry was damaged 
severely by the bombing. Up to 80 percent 
of its electric power capacity was knocked 
out, reducing v not only the production of 
electricity but also production at plants de- 
pendent on the powerplants. The country’s 
cement plant and iron and steel plant also 
were damaged heavily; this entirely elimi- 
nated domestically produced cement and pig 
Iron, both traditional export items. Other 
plants extensively damaged included textile, 

paper, chemical, fertilizer, and coal process- 
ing. 

3. NVN, however, took countermeasures to 
minimize the effects of the bombing. Indus- 
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trial plants were dispersed to more secure 
areas, diesel generators were imported to re- 
place to some extent the reduced electric 
power production, und manufactured goods 
for both industrial and consumer use were 
imported, primarily from ocher Communlsc 
countries. Thus, the bombing postponed 
NVN’3 program for economic development. 
Nonetheless, the use of imported industrial 
goods provided an adequate standard of liv- 
ing for the people and allowed construction 
of a sizable number of small industrial shops 
to satisfy local needs. 

4. The lines of communication (LOC’s) 
were damaged continuously by the bombing; 
roads were interdicted, boat traffic disrupted, 
and bridges knocked out. The latter probably 
caused tlie greatest disruption. All of the 
major bridges were damaged; in particular, 
the bombing of the bridges along the LOC’s 
from China to NVN was significant. The Viet 
Trl Bridge was damaged early, thus severing 
the Lao Cai-Hanol rail line, and other bridges 
leading into Hanoi were struck, impeding 
the flow of goods on the Dong Dang rail line 
from China to Hanot. Finally, the destruc- 
tion of the bridges near Haiphong slowed the 
movement of goods from the port to other 
parts of NVN. 

5. Several measures were taken to coun- 
teract the effects of the bombing on the 
LOC’s. Thousands of full- and part-time 
workers were employed to repair roads and 
rail lines, often in a matter of days. Rail lines 
were made dual guage to facilitate the flow 
of goods from China. Bridge substitutes were 
devised, including truck and rail ferries, and 
pontoon and cable bridges. By such expe- 
dients, goods continued to flow from China 
and to move from Haipong to other parts of 
NVN. Of course, they moved more slowly and 
some were destroyed during the bombing 
raids, causing some temporary distribution 
problems and shortages, but there was never 
any evidence of serious disruption to the 
flow. 

6. The bombing, viewed in H anot as an 
escalation of the war, Increased NVN’s man- 
power requirements for the armed forces and 
for repairing the LOC’s. While the bombing 
diverted manpower from agriculture and in- 
dustry Into the military and war-related ac- 
tivities, NVN never appeared to be suffer- 
ing from a shortage of manpower in gen- 
eral, only of manpower In particular skills. 
With an estimated 120.000 physically fit 
males coming of age each year, and by draft- 
ing older men and recalling officers, the nec- 
essary manpower for the armed forces was 
available. To satisfy the demand for man- 
agerial cadres, women were used. To insure 
the rapid repair of the LOC’s, agriculture 
workers supplemented the full-time con- 
struction workers. As further testimony to 
the absence of critical manpower shortages, 
NVN continued to send thousands of stu- 
dents and technicians abroad for education 
and training throughout the period of the 
bombing. 

7. There is little evidence that the bomb- 
ing adversely affected the morale of the 
people of NVN. An indirect effect of the 
bombing was to create a lower standard of 
living, through a change in the composi- 
tion of the rice ration, a general inability 
to fulfill the meat ration, and a reduction 
in the cloth ration. In addition, the pro- 
grams to disperse Industry and evacuate 
urban population were poorly organized, re- 
sulting in temporary unemployment, lack of 
housing and often Inadequate rations. More- 
over, both programs resulted In the separa- 
tion of families, a possible morale -depres- 
sant. As the bombing continued, however, 
these programs were improved and the 
standard of living always was maintained, 
at least at subsistence-level. 

Question 1: Why is the DRV in Paris? What 
Is the evidence? ( Among the hypotheses: 
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a. Out of weakness , to accept a face-saving 

formula for defeat . * 

b. To negotiate the withdrawal of U.S . 
(and NVA) forces , and/or a compromise po- 
litical settlement, giving a chance for NLF 
victory in the South. 

c. To give the US. a face-saving wav to 
withdraw. 

d. To undermine the GVN and US./GVN 
relations , and to relieve US. military pres- 
sure in both North and South Vietnam . 

e. Out of desire to end the losses and costs 
of war on the best terms.) 

There appears to have been differences of 
opinion in Hanoi concerning the situation in 
the south and appropriate strategies. These 
differences affect Hanoi’s reasons for being 
In Paris. Thus, as far as our knowledge of 
how Hanoi thinks and feels, we see through 
the glass darkly if at all. 

Notwithstanding, all echelons generally 
agree that the preponderance of evidence in- 
dicates that North Vietnam is in Paris be- 
cause of a decision that it would be less 
costly to get the bombing stopped and to 
negotiate the U.S. out of South Vietnam 
(SVN) than to continue fighting for another 
five to ten years, and that they are pursuing 
objectives b and d above. 

All five hypotheses apparently are con- 
tributory in some way to North Vietnam's 
(NVN) position in Paris. It appears there has 
been considerable debate in Hanoi over a 
correct strategic line and its proper tactical 
implementation. The essence of the discus- 
sion seems to be whether NVN should adopt 
an "offensive strategy" looking once again 
for dramatic military results or adopt a more 
flexible combination of political and military 
tactics. Evidence is that their intention are 
to adopt a more flexible combination of po- 
litical and military tactics. There are several 
factors which may have influenced this 
direction : 

First of all, and probably the most im- 
portant is a conviction that Hanoi cannot 
win a war through large-scale, offensive mil- 
itary actions. Hanoi knows that continuing 
such a strategy would Involve high losses 
without commensurate gains. The North 
Vietnamese further believe that the effort 
necessary to support large-scale fighting re- 
sults in a serious weakening of the ideologi- 
cal struggle In both North and South 
Vietnam. 

Closely allied to these propositions, is the 
probable conviction that the US will to per- 
severe In South Vietnam is weakening and 
can eventually be undermined through a 
combination of the threat of indefinite mili- 
tary struggle coupled with pressures and ges- 
tures toward compromise and political set- 
tlement. 

There is strong evidence that North Viet- 
nam is in Paris to negotiate a withdrawal of 
US forces , to undermine the GVN and US 
Government relations , and to provide a bet- 
ter chance for Viet Cong victory in the South 
(hypotheses b and d). 

It appears that a military victory in SVN 
is beyond Hanoi's capabilities as long as US 
forces remain and that Hanoi has become in- 
creasingly aware that the political dimensions 
of the struggle would have to assume greater 
significance in their overall strategy. 

(1) By contrast with the Viet Cong (VC) 
and North Vietnamese, the overall strength 
and effectiveness of allied forces has improved 
sharply. Alterations of US tactics have In- 
creased the combat effectiveness of US units, 
and Allied intelligence has been more suc- 
cessful in detecting enemy movements since 
Tet. More firepower has been added to Repub- 
lic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) . by 
modernization and expansion. 

(2) In the last six months our military ef- 
forts against enemy main force units seem 
to be significantly improved. COMUSMACV 
has begun to concentrate much more on area 
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control than on kill3. He has been aided In 
this approach by his defense In depth, par- 
ticularly around the major cities. More- 
over. since our “understanding*’ with Hanoi 
with respect to the DMZ. he has been able to 
redeploy one division from northern I Corps 
to III and IV Corps, and to free up for op- 
erations In the Danang area a division previ- 
ously held In reserve for a DMZ contingency. 
The enemy has also been deterred from 
launching large scale attacks and attacks on 
cities, apparently because of the present dis- 
position and tactics of our forces or because 
he is unwilling to violate our understanding 
concerning attacks on major population cen- 
ters. or because he too may be in the process 
of changing his tactics. 

(3) Despite allied successes, recent intel- 
ligence indicates that most enemy main 
force units have returned to SVN from bor- 
der sanctuaries where they withdrew in Sep- 
tember 1968. Further the number of infiltra- 
tors recently entering the pipeline to SVN 
recently increased significantly. These fac- 
tors point to a continuing enemy capability 
to launch offensive operations. 

(4) Although there has been considerable 
improvement in RVNAF capability, these 
forces are beset by a number of weaknesses 
and basic faults and remain highly depend- 
ent on US forces for support and continued 
improvement. 

Politically, the enemy's prospects are 
brighter; despite some surface calm in the 
South Vietnamese political system , it is a 
changing and highly fragile device . 

(X) Uncertainties about Communist mili- 
tary plans, the course of the Paris meeting, 
and the policies of US government have pro- 
duced a widespread mood of apprehension 
in South Vietnam. There is acute concern 
that US domestic political considerations 
may lead the US to not consider GVN in- 
terests in the quest for a settlement in Viet- 
nam. 

(2) The GVN political system as it is now 
is probably inadequate for a political con- 
frontation with the enemy. South Viet nam 
leadership remains divided and uninspiring. 
The Vietnamese nationalists have no na- 
tional political organization to match the 
communists. Without an effective political 
organization, the lower level and local nation- 
alist leadership Ls vulnerable to disintegra- 
tion if the tide should appear to be moving 
in favor of the communists. Further, there is 
no large disciplined GVN structure in the 
rural areas to match the VC organization 
{See responses to questions 18, 22-24); and 
despite allied efforts to destroy the VC or- 
ganization, it will probably remain a viable 
structure for some time. 

With respect to pacification, while there 
has been some progress, the situation is not 
as favorable to the GVN as some believe . 
The recent Special National Intelligence Fs- 
timate on this subject concludes that : 

a. The paclflcatiou program as a whole has 
made a significant contribution to the pros- 
ecution of the war and strengthened the 
political position of the Government of South 
Vietnam (GVN) vis-a-vis the Communists. 
Thus far the GVN’s principal success has 
been in expanding its presence Into the 
countryside. Providing permanent security 
for these £ai£s has been more difficult. Secu- 
rity conditions continue to fluctuate with the 
intensity of combat. Low level terrorism, po- 
litical agitation, and propaganda efforts by 
the Viet Cong (VC) continue to hamper 
progress, particularly since no more than a 
promising start has been made in reducing 
the effectiveness of the VC infrastructure. A 
large part of the countryside is still con- 
tested and subject to the continuing control 
of neither side. 

b. As for gaining the allegiance of the 
people, this Is almost Impossible to measure. 
The turnout In the 1967 elections and the 
failure of the Communists to gain popular 
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support at Tet suggest progress. Apprehen- 
sion over the settlement of the war and the 
firmness of the American commitment tends 
to reduce popular confidence. The most com- 
mon attitude among the peasants, however, 
continues to be one of war- weariness and 
apathy. 

c. Saigon now seems finally to have ac- 
cepted the need for a vigorous pacification 
effort. However, progress may still be ham- 
pered by the political situation in Saigon, 
continuing inefficiency, corruption, and the 
parochial concerns of the GVN. 

d. Another major uncertainty is how much 
time is left to make up past deficiencies and 
consolidate current gains. Over the next sev- 
eral months, further progress in pacification 
will almost certainly not make' the GVN 
much more able to cope with the VC. given 
peacetime conditions, than It would be to- 
day: a significant advance in this respect 
would probably require at least a year. 

e. Finally, there is thgjquestion of how the 
Communists will react’ to the growing pres- 
sures on. them. Despite Improvements in the 
overall security situation, gains in pacifica- 
tion are still vulnerable to adverse military 
developments. The chances are good that the 
Communists will attempt to make an Inten- 
sified effort to counter the gains In pacifica- 
tion and they will probably have some suc- 
cess. Thus, consolidation of gains ls likely to 
continue to be a very slow and uncertain 
process. 

COMUSMACV considers that hypothesis b 
is probably the strongest motivation behind 
the enemy's presence in Paris and is certainly 
the best documented. There have been num- 
erous enemy documents and reliable reports 
that set forth these objectives, and his prop- 
aganda, as well as public pronouncements, 
proclaim them. Typical in tone and thrust 
is a report on new Viet Cong policy from a 
highly reliable agent just four days prior to 
the bombing halt. In describing the new 
policy, he said that in the near future the 
VC may approve negotiations with the GVN 
and the Americans in order to bring about a 
cease fire and a coalition government. But 
it must be emphasized from the beginning 
that a coalition government is only tem- 
porary. The parallel was drawn with some- 
one on a long Journey. One must stop and 
rest before continuing. The ultimate goal is 
still a communist South Vietnam. There 
might be a cease fire, but after a period of 
time there would be another general upris- 
ing. US withdrawal is an equally important 
objective and receives equal attention. For 
example, a recent report from Paris indicates 
that key National Liberation Front leader, 
Tran Buu Khien, has told a confidant that 
the chief aim of the National Liberation 
Front was to get the United States out of 
South Vietnam at all costs. After that, the 
National Liberation Front could take care of 
Vietnamese problems including reunification. 
Similar attitudes have been expressed by 
other National Liberation Front leaders as 
well as stated In enemy documents. 

COMUSMACV considers that hypothesis d 
also is well documented as an enemy intent 
which may now be a key element of his 
strategy. As early as March 1968, the sixth 
resolution of the Central Office, South Viet- 
nam (COSVN) pointed out the mutual de- 
pendence of US presence in South Vietnam 
and the continued existence of the present 
Government of Vietnam structure. It set 
forth the specific objective of driving a wedge 
between the two. This obviously remains a 
prime enemy tactic. An undated document 
signed by the Undersecretary of the Central 
Office, South Vietnam Party Committee and 
promulgated subsequent to the bombing halt, 
contains the enemy’s^current view of his 
overall situation and opportunities. It sees • 
the United States urgently “trying to find 
ways for withdrawal of troops from South 
Vietnam and to de-Amerlcanlze the war in 
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South Vietnam.” It gees on to Judge that 
these US attempts will be no different under 
a new Administration. The enemy believes 
that controversy exists within the GVN/US 
ce.mp. He states that, ”The US people and 
the people of the world want the US troops 
to depart Viecnam as scon as possible; where- 
as. the United States wants to prolong the 
period of withdrawal so chat the puppet gov- 
ernment can be consolidated.” 

Within this controversy he sees opportu- 
nity, the possibility to exploit situational de- 
velopments which would result from the 
“swift solving of the Vietnam problem by 
either Johnson or Nixon, Diplomatically." 
Evidence continues to mount that the en- 
emy sees these opportunities in a weaken- 
ing of the Government of Vietnam that 
would result from allied controversy and 
tensions. For example, Directive No. 34. is- 
sued on 12 December 1968 by the VC Current 
Affairs Committee to Tay Ninh Province, goes 
into substantial detail in describing the var- 
ious situations and conditions which could 
bring about an abrupt transformation of the 
GVN. The first would be a coup d’etat brought 
on as a result of US pressure to reshuffle the 
GVN Cabinet and, thus, ease the differences 
between the US and GVN negotiations. The 
second would be an open break between 
Thleu and Ky. leading to conflict between 
the Government of Vietnam and elements of 
the RVNAF. The third would result from a 
direct move by the US to replace the present 
leadership of the GVN. The fourth would be 
the complete replacement of the present 
GVN as a result of the popular uprising. In 
this document, the enemy goes on to say 
that the first condition would afford him the 
best opportunity and the second would be 
profitable to him locally and throughout the 
country. He makes no comment on the third. 
However, It is significant that he parentheti- 
cally states that there is little likelihood of 
the fourth contingency — the first evidence 
that he has lost face in the popular uprising 
concept. All evidence Indicates that his mili- 
tary, political, and diplomatic efforts are de- 
voted to aggravating these tensions, thus 
weakening the GVN to such a point that 
he can force a coalition government upon it. 

CINCPAC considers that a combination of 
hypotheses b and d appear to be the key ele- 
ments of the enemy's negotiating strategy. 
He notes that Hanoi has not acknowledge the 
presence of the North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) forces in South Vietnam. The com- 
munist position has not changed. This was 
reaffirmed by Ha Van Lau- on 19 January 
1969 when he asked the press to stress that ■ 
the basis for the Paris talks remained the 
four points of the National Liberation Front 
(NLF) of South Vietnam. Having secured 
major concessions in 1968, i.e., total halt of 
aerial, naval and artillery bombardment In 
North Vietnam, and representation in Paris 
without being required to reciprocate, his 
next objectives would most likely be the 
withdrawal of US troops and continued exac- 
erbation of US/GVN relations. 

The JCS concur with COMUSMACV’s and 
CINCPAC '3 views noted above — in particular 
that hypotheses b and d are the primary rea- 
sons for the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam’s continued presence in Paris. The other 
hypotheses are also supported In some de- 
gree of available information. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concur with the US Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, that, at the 
time of the failure of the third offensive, 
there was a significant reduction in the num- 
ber of infiltrators in the pipeline, which re- 
duced the enemy’s capability for future of- 
fensives; infiltration did not cease and it 
subsequently was stepped up. 

(1) In response to the question as stated, 
the Jotnt Chiefs of Staff believe the enemy 
first came to Paris in May in order to secure 
the complete halt of bombardment and other 
acts of war against North Vietnam. The ad- 
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venc of 3pring and the coming good-weather 
period over the industrial heartland of NVN 
was an additional factor which probably af- 
fected the decision by the DRV to come to 
Paris. Prom the first session on 13 May 1968 
until the total bombing halt was announced 
on 1 November 1968, this platform was re- 
peated in each meeting in various terms and 
was played repeatedly in press releases. 

(2) Although we certainly do not believe 
the propaganda claims of the enemy, they 
have shown that their statement of objec- 
tives are true expressions of their desires. As 
stated again on 25 January 1969 and on 30 
January 1969 by the North Vietnamese and 
VC representatives in Paris, they are continu- 
ing negotiations first to secure the with- 
drawal of US /Free World Forces, and second 
to establish a new government in South 
Vietnam in accordance with the program of 
the National Liberation Front. Third, they 
seek eventual reunification of north and 
south. 

(3) In the course of the negotiations, the 
other side can be expected to use all measure 
of propaganda and negotiating ploy in an 
attempt to discredit the GVN and its Armed 
Forces, and to drive a wedge between the 
United States and the GVN. 

There is some evidence to support the view 
that North Vietnam is in Pari 3 out of a po- 
sition of weakness, (hypotheses a and e ). 

While there is no evidence that North Viet- 
nam seeks a face-saving formula for defeat, 
hypotheses a and e, above, are otherwise so 
closely related that they can be treated as 
one. The best evidence supporting both is 
the huge losses the enemy took during 1968 
and the failure of his general offensive/gen- 
eral uprising strategy. The enemy losses of 
291,000 men more than offset the massive 
infiltration effort l$e had mounted. With the 
failure of his third offensive, there were no 
more infiltrators In the pipeline moving 
south — a factor which severely reduced h i s 
capability for future large-scale offensives. 

COMT7SMACV reports that despite repeated 
attempts, the enemy had been unable to seize 
and hold a single military objective. His bat- 
tlefield performance was declining rapidly as 
was demonstrated In the demilitarized zone, 
at Thuong Due. Due Lap, and fire-support 
base Dot. He had failed to achieve the popular 
uprising, and his campaign to proselyte the 
Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) 
to his side had met with no success. The 
gain in population control he had achieved 
with Tet was only temporary; by the end of 
December, the accelerated pacification cam- 
paign of the Government of Vietnam had sur- 
passed their pacification progress of 1967 and 
had surpassed the campaign goals for 1968 
est abli shed before Tet. The air interdiction 
program, combined with severe weather, had 
nearly closed his supply routes from the 
north, and he could no longer logistically 
support his forces in the demilitarized zone 
cr in the northern provinces of the X Corns 
Tactical Zone. 

There is some minor and older evidence to 
support the view that North Vietnam is in 
Paris to give the U.S. a face-saving way to 
withdraw. ( hypothesis c). 

COMUSACV reports that some of the pre- 
Tet captured documents dealing with the 
possibility of negotiations allude to it. For 
example, notes taken by a Viet Cong cadre In 
late December 1967 state, “In case it is neces- 
sary to talk (peace) with the United States, 
the peace conference will be conducted in the 
ir 1 ® ® rcatin -S an honorable defeat’ for the 
United States.** There have not been such 
references in recent evidence of enemy plans 
or intent. 

And finally , some consider that the North 
Vietnamese are in Paris only because they 
were so forced by U.S . peace initiatives and 
pressures of world opinion. Provonents of 
this view argue that : 

The enemy has been able, and can con- 
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tinue to control both his and our casualties. 
This has been an Integral part of his overall 
strategy. His attacks are designed to have 
maximum psychological Impact by inflict- 
ing heavy allied casualties and projecting an 
aura of country- wide strength. If the enemy 
does control casualty rates and, as indicated 
below, is not limited by manpower or logis- 
tical shortages, then the entire notion of 
winning the war by attritlng the enemy force 
is untenable, at least at present force and 
activity levels. 

The second principal factor working to de- 
feat the allied strategy of attrition is the ex- 
ternal manpower and materiel provided by 
North Vietnam and the Communist Bloc 
nations. Without this support, the military 
war would have slowed down or ended long 
ago; with It, the VC/NVA can continue to 
fight almost indefinitely. North Vietnam ha 3 
relied primarily on external Communist aid 
and economic austerity at home to meet the 
steadily increasing military requirements of 
the war in the South anc^ the bombing- 
induced difficulties in the North. The Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and Eastern 
European nations provide the bulk of the 
combat equipment and materiel used by 
enemy units in South Vietnam. The cost of 
this support to North Vietnam is negligible. 
Our interdiction campaign has failed to stop 
the movement of these supplies to SVN. 

In summary , it appears that the prevailing 
evidence supports the view that North Viet- 
nam is in Paris primarily to get UJS. forces 
out of South Vietnam and to provide a better 
chance of VC/NLP political victory in the 
South. 

Question 2: What is the nature of evidence, 
and how adequate is it, underlying competing 
views (as in the most recent NIE on this sub- 
ject, with its dissenting footnotes) of the im- 
pact of various outcomes in Vietnam within 
Southeast Asia? 

The difference of opinion in NIE 50-68 be- 
tween the Army and Air Force on the one 
hand and the remainder of the intelligence 
community on the other over the impact of 
a “good” vs a “bad” Vietnam settlement on 
the future of Southeast Asia reflects a dif- 
fering evaluation of the same basic data. For 
the most part, these assessments derive from 
public and private statements by local offi- 
cials and from diplomatic reports. Past na- 
tional reactions to threats and crisis, and 
overall estimates of both the military and 
political weaknesses of each country are also 
weighted in these evaluations. 

DIA has indicated that the Army/Air Force 
dissent resulted from their more heavily 
weighting the public declarations of Aslan 
politicians and the weaknesses of the na- 
tions; whereas the other intelligence agencies 
emphasized the power of growing national- 
ism in focusing the opposition to externally 
inspired and oriented communist movements, 
especially Insurgencies. CINCPAC tends to 
support the Army/ Air Force emphasis on the 
public statement of Southeast Asian leaders, 
noting that Thailand’s Foreign Minister 
Thanat has expressed his fear that US with- 
drawal will result in a Vietnamese version of 
the 1962 Laos accords which he considers a 
sellout. Singapore’s Prime Minister Lee Kyan 
Yew warned, on 4 November 1968, that the 
most important outcome of the war would be 
to decide what is to happen to South Viet- 
nam's neighbors. Chiang Kai-Shek, in a mes- 
sage to President Thieu, stated “if the US 
withdraws as a result of a split with the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam, South Vietnam, Thai- 
land, and all Southeast Asia will crumble and 
fall prey to the communists and the Free 
World cause in Asia would be irreparably 
damaged.” 

Public statements by national leaders, how- 
ever, must always be treated carefully since 
the opinions expressed may be: (1) more con- 
cerned with present problems than future 
situations; (2) intended to influence the US; 


or (3) responsive to domestic political pres- 
sures. Moreover, in considering the post-Viet- 
nam environment in Southeast Asia, It is im- 
portant to remember that the outcome of the 
war in the South will be only one of the fac- 
tors, and not necessarily the most important 
one, affecting developments. While the Viet- 
nam settlement win have a significant psy- 
chological impact on Southeast Asian per- 
ceptions of US power and co mmit ment. North 
Vietnamese strength, and the future of com- 
munism in the area, Vietnam will only set 
the political tone, not determine the eventual 
outcome for each country. 

Other important factors will be: (l) the 
North Vietnamese and Chinese postures with 
respect to supporting Insurgencies elsewhere 
in the area; (2) the degree of involvement 
in the area of extra- regional powers (Japan, 
USSR, India, Australia, UK, France); (3) 
the individual reactions of the countries to 
their specific internal situations. The com- 
pounding ot uncertainties due to these multi- 
ple considerations makes it extremely difficult 
to judge the effect of a specific Vietnam out- 
come in isolation. Hence the generally cau- 
tious and qualified assessments in the NIE. 

With respect to the Impact of an unfavor- 
able Vietnam outcome on Thailand, the 
Navy dissent is based upon judgments that: 
(a) Thailand is already engaged in a search- 
ing reappraisal of its geographical situation 
and future foreign policy orientation; (b) 
Thai leaders are deliberately signalling this 
fact to the United States; (c) their official 
and unofficial public statements to effect 
are being confirmed by clandestine reporting 
of their private attitudes: and (d) the Thai 
appraisal of their strategic situation follow- 
ing the postulated communist takeover of 
the rest of Indochina would be a very realis- 
tic one in terms of what help they might 
expect from the United States in confronta- 
tions with Communist Chinese power short of 
general war. (Clandestine reporting Indicates 
that the Thais may have undertaken to es- 
tablish communications with Communist 
China via Pakistan over the question of the 
Chinese-sponsored Insurgency in Thailand.) 
In this situation, the Navy concludes that 
Thailand would opt for a policy that maxi- 
mizes her maneuverability in dealing with 
all powers in the area, and this would prob- 
ably entail early movement toward a loosen- 
ing of Thailand’s security ties with the 
United States. 

There Is general agreement in the intelli- 
gence community that US performance in 
Vietnam is being closely watched by leaders 
in Southeast Asia. Nor are these leaders in- 
sensitive to the US public reaction to our 
involvement. Many of them genuinely fear 
that if the US retreats from Its engagement 
In the region, the communists will move to 
take advantage of the individual weaknesses 
of the unprotected countries. Seeing them- 
selves exposed to communist pressure with- 
out powerful US backing, some Asian leaders 
might feel compelled to accommodate the 
new realities. The dissents in the estimate 
reflect concern that the changes in this di- 
rection might -be swift In the wake of an 
unfavorable settlement in Vietnam; whereas 
the majority believes that the record of the 
past would indicate that radical changes In 
policy would be some time in emerging. 

Question 3: How soundly based is the com- 
mon belief that Hanoi is under active pres- 
sure with respect to the Paris negotiations 
from Moscow (for) and Peking (against)? Is 
it clear that either Moscow or Peking believe 
they have , or are willing to use, significant 
leverage on Hanoi’s policies? What is the 
evidence, other than public or private of- 
ficial statements ? 

On the basis of intelligence derived from 
analysis of Hanoi’s known diplomatic rela- 
tions with China and the Soviet Union; re- 
ports from third country diplomats; and con- 
tinuing study of public and private state- 
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ments by officials of the three countries, 
there does hot appear to be significant pres- 
sure by Moscow or Peking on North Vietnam. 
Moreover, it seems likely that leaders in 
both China and the Soviet Union recognize 
the limitations of their power over Hanoi's 
policies. Hanoi over the years has been ex- 
tremely adroit at balancing between the two 
by avoiding involvement in the Sino-Sovlet 
ideological split and leaving the subtle im- 
pression that attempted intimidation by one 
might force it Into the arms of the other. 
Both can be expected, however, to continue 
their efforts, public and private, to influence 
North Vietnamese decisions in Paris and in 
the conduct of the war. At best, the Chinese 
probably hope to impress on Hanoi that any 
Paris settlement will not alter China's sup- 
port for wars of national liberation through- 
out Southeast Asia, while the Soviets pre- 
sumably are husbanding their influence in 
the hope of having decisive impact either to 
present a breakdown or achieve a break- 
through in the negotiations. Both sides con- 
tinue to send aid to Hanoi adequate to sup- 
port its war needs. 

Relations between North Vietnam and 
China cooled after Hanoi’s decision last April 
to enter into negotiations. Negotiations are 
not a part of the Maoist script for wars of 
national liberation. But Peking probably rec- 
ognizes that it cannot block a compromise 
settlement if Hanoi desires it. Furthermore, 
North Vietnam appears to have ignored from 
time to time China's doctrine of “protracted 
war" because of Defense Minister Giap’s 
known preference for "big victory" a la Dlen 
Bien Phu. After having failed to dissuade the 
North Vietnamese from going to Paris, China 
sharply reduced Its media coverage of the 
war, slighted the North Vietnamese at 
various co mm unist celebrations, completely 
ignored coverage of the Paris talks, and may 
even have withdrawn some construction 
troops from North Vietnam. Manifesting its 
Intent to continue supporting insurgency In 
the region, China has again begun road con- 
struction in northern Laos and announced 
that the insurgency in Thailand is a war of 
national liberation. Further, there are some 
indications that Peking may be byp assin g 
■ Hanoi and seeking more direct contact with 
the National Liberation Front in South Viet- 
nam. Hanoi has been careful not to exacer- 
bate the situation and has sent Le Due Tho 
to Peking on each return trip to Paris pre- 
sumably to keep the Chinese informed. All 
evidence suggests, however, that while Hanoi 
may listen attentively to Its northern ally, 

Its leaders keep their own counsel. 

Relations between the Soviet Union and 
North Vietnam have been good throughout 
the war and the Soviets have supplied vast 
amounts of aid and supplies reaching record 
levels in 1968 with further Increases probable 
in 1969. Conversations with Soviet officials, 
diplomatic reports, and public statements in- 
dicate that the Soviets desire a negotiated 
settlement of the war, but are probbaly un- 
willing to use their aid as a direct lever. 
Although North Vietnam apparently recent- 
ly accepted some Soviet proposals on pro- 
cedural questions, Hanoi for its part will, no 
doubt, try to avoid giving Moscow the im- 
pression it has a voice or a veto In North 
Vietnam’s negotiating position. In this con- 
nection, Hanoi’s uncharacteristically vigorous 
support of the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia was somewhat of a surprise (and was 
not . calculated to Improve relations with 
China which condemned the Soviet action). 
Ambassador Thompson’s year-end summary 
offers a succinct and accurate appraisal of 
the Soviet position: 

* Li Vietnam, the Soviets have openly and 
privately pressed for talks looking toward a 
political solution. We see no reason why they 
should not continue to use their leverage 
with Hanot in this direction, but they are 
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likely to continue to employ it with caution, 
letting Hanoi call the signals. At the turn 
of the year, for example, support in Soviet 
media for the positions of the DRV and the 
NLF was vecai and unequivocal, and we 
it unlikely that the Soviets will go far 
in pressing Hanoi toward concessions unless 
the talks are near breakdown."* 

Questions 4,’ How sound is our knowledge 
of the existence and significance of stable 
“Moscow" and " Peking " factions within the 
Hanoi leadership , as distinct , for example 
from shifting factions, all of whom recognize 
the need to balance off both allies? How much 
do we know, in general , of intraparty dis- 
putes and personalities within Hanoi? 

Our knowledge of DRV politics and key 
personalities remains fragmentary and largely 
second-hand. It derives primarily from 
second-hand diplomatic reports and a con- 
tinuing close scrutiny of the public state- 
ments and actions of Hanoi officials. On the 
basis of this limited evidence it appears 
misleading to characterize any faction within 
the Politburo as either “Moscow" or “Peking" 
oriented. This is true mainly because most 
of the problem with wi C h the Hanoi lead- 
ership must deal are issues of tactics and 
^*^**£3 particular to the Vietnam situation, 
Chinese and Soviet ideologies Mn offer only 
the most general guidelines; often, no doubt, 
they are irrelevant. Moreover, even on Issues 
where disagreements exist a strong element 
of nationalism and a shared view of the grav- 
ity of the situation work to produce unity 
and loyalty once decisions are made. 

While the Hanoi leadership has exhibited 
remarkable external cohesion over time, there 
is evidence of considerable internal shading 
of opinion on both military and political- 
ideological issues, and there have been hints 
of intensive periodic debates on future 
courses of action. For instance, there Is rea- 
son to believe a heated review of strategy 
for the “fight-talk" phase of the war toSk 
place late last summer. 

On the question of military strategy there 
has been disagreement between the number 
three man In the official hierarchy, Truong 
Chinh, and Defense Minister Vo Nguyen GlaD 
Truong C h i nh has consistently supported* 
the Maoist doctrine of "protracted war" and 
violent revolution, most recently in a speech 
released last August. Because of this espousal 
of the Chinese line on wars of national liber- 
ation coupled with his doctrinaire ideologi- 
cal militancy. Chinh has been identified^ 
the leader of the "pro-Chinese” faction. Gen- 
eral Giap, whose brilliant victory over the 
French at Dten Bien phu has conditioned 
his subsequent military outlook, has argued 

tt in the current struggle 

with the U.S. Aside from several people close- 
ly identified with either Glap or Chinh, there 
Is no cl w evidence of the positions of most 
of the Politburo. Moreover, somewhat con- 
tradictory public statements suggest the is- 
sue raised last summer in the post-Tet policy 
debate may yet be unresolved. 

On political and ideological issues there is 
evidence of a loose grouping of militants who 
favor an aggTessive approach to both foreign 
and domestic policy. In addition to Truong 
Chinh, this group includes: the number two 
man, Le Du an; the senior member of the 
Paris delegation. Le Due Tho; and Deputv 
Premier Hoang Quoc Viet. A more moderate 
and pragmatic approach is taken by another 
portion of the Politburo (often identified 
Misleadingly as the “Moscow” faction). This 
group includes Premier Pham Van Dong* De- 

£5f? G i ap; Pham Hun S. Le Thanh 

Nghi, and Van Tien Dung. It Is impossible 
to Judge how cohesive or stable these groun- 

S£***^ fc «*V which has most power. 

Ho Chi Mlnh has consistently remained aloof 


• Moscow Alrgram 235l; 31 December 1968. 
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from these groupings, presumably promoting 
consensus or playing one group off against 
anotner. 

A somewhat different analysis of the 
groupings in the Hanoi leadership is offered 
by DIA and the JCS. Basing their conclu- 
sions largely on public statements and writ- 
ings of the individuals, DLA and the JCS 
believe there are three broad groups gen- 
erally active in the North Vietnamese Polit- 
buro. The distinctions among them, however 
are by no means solid or suggestive of rigid 
factions. The groups reflect, at best, in this 
view, the general political philosophy to 
which these individuals adhere, and are re- 
garded as useful only to a certain degree to 
identify the general approach of a ma n to 
political and national problems. Over the 
years, in the DIA/ JCS view, the groupings in 
the Politburo have been as follows; 

a. Militant. Favoring an extreme and ag- 
gressive approach to both foreign and do- 
mestic policy: 

(1) Le Duan. 

(2) Le Due Tho. 

b. Moderate . Inclined to greater caution in 
domestic and foreign policy: 

( 1 ) Pham Van Dong. 

(2) Pham Hung. 

(3) Vo Nguyen Giap. 

(4) Le Tanh Nghi. 

(5) Van Tien Dung (alternate member). 

c. Neutral. Open to persuasion: 

(1) Truong Chinh. 

(2) Nguyen Duy Trinh. 

But whatever the internal alignments in 
the Politburo may be, the most important 
consideration favoring unity and discourag- 
ing open identification by a person or group 
with either China or the Soviet Union has 
been the widely shared fear of alienating 
either. This need to delicately balance and 
offset relations with the two Communist , 
giants explains Hanoi’s studied neutrality 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute and the muting 

of internal preferences by Politburo 
members. 

Question $a ' Why did North Vietnamese 
Army units leave South Vietnam last sum- 
mer and fall? 

The three most likely reasons for the with- 
drawal of North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 
units from South Vietnam (SVN) during the 
latter half of 1968 are: (1) military neces- 
sity as a result of losses inflicted by allied 
forces; (2) a gesture to persuade the United 
States (US) to order a complete bombing 
halt; and (3) a change in enemy strategy 
based on the opinion that he now may be 
able to gain more politically than he ever has 
been able to gain militarily. 

The enemy traditionally has withdrawn hfg 
forces (particularly North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) units) from South Vietnam (SVN) 
whenever he has felt the need to rest and 
refit them. He always has enjoyed relative 
safety from allied operations in North Viet- 
nam (NVN) and Laos and complete im- 
munity in Cambodia. In all three countries, 
the flow of supplies to the enemy base areas 
near the borders of SVN and hjs employment 
of these base areas are documented. He with- 
drew his units from SVN last s umm er and 
fall following his second and third offensives, 
respectively. In both Instances, his decision 
to withdraw units was prompted by several 
factors. Including the pressure of allied op- 
erations, heavy battle losses, and a need to 
prepare for future operations. The fact that 
most of the units returned to SVN for tac- 
tical operations is evidence of the last factor. 

There were additional considerations re- 
garding the enemy's withdrawal of units 
from the demilitarized zone (DM2) and mili- 
tary region Tri Thlen-Hue last fall. 

. Allied interdiction efforts south of the 
19th parallel had reduced significantly the 
logistic support for these forces. 

The DM2 area suffered logistically because 
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allied forces had uncovered enemy supply 
and munitions caches of unprecedented mag- 
nitude. For example, units of the 3d Marine 
Division uncovered 19 caches in the 320th 
Division area during the period 10-23 Sep- 
tember 1968 which contained; over 11.000 
rounds of rocket and mortar ammunition; 
7.300 grenades, 850.000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition; 1,500 mines; and 4.600 pounds 
of TNT. In the months of August and Sep- 
tember, friendly units in I Corps seized over 
1.000,000 pounds of rice, further increasing 
the enemy's logistics problems. 

There were numerous prisoner of war re- 
ports and captured documents describing 
food shortages in the military region Tri 
Thien-Hue. For example, an officer prisoner 
of war from the 5 th Regiment stated that 
a lack of rice had created morale problems. 
Rice was gathered daily in the mountains, 
but deliveries were inadequate because of 
allied blockades of transportation routes. A 
railier from the 803d Regiment declared 
that as a result of food shortages, the troops 
went without a noon meal. A late July 1968 
notebook entry by a quartermaster cadre of 
the 812th Regiment spoke of men facing 
imminent starvation and disclosed that food 
shortages had hampered preparations for the 
third offensive. These reports are typical of 
many received during September. 

While there is substantial evidence that 
military necessity may have forced the enemy 
to withdraw some of his forces from SVN in 
the summer and fall of 1968, within the 
enemy's broad strategy, political determina- 
tions well could have played an equally im- 
portant role in his disengagement. 

Although the evidence suggesting a politi- 
cal motive for the withdrawals is less obvious, 
there are indications that Hanoi was trying 
to influence a US decision to declare a com- 
plete bombing halt of NVN. The enemy’s 
desire to obtain a complete bombing halt and 
guarded inference out of Hanoi support the 
hypothesis that there was a political motiva- 
tion behind the withdrawals. 

The speed with which the 320th NVA Divi- 
sion returned to NVN and the fact that the 
NVN delegation approached the US delega- 
tion in Paris shortly after the division’s 
return to NVN, strongly suggests that the 
enemy seized upon the opportunity to turn 
fault to virtue, by withdrawing forces he 
could no longer support effectively as a 
seeming concession to attain the bombing 
halt. 

Moreover, the withdrawals did not follow 
previous patterns. Some of the forces with- 
drawn from the DMZ area went further 
north in NVN than in previous years. In addi- 
tion, in September and October, a greater 
number of tuilts withdrew to border sanc- 
tuaries in Laos and Cambodia than previously 
had been witnessed. 

Other political considerations which may 
, have Influenced communist motives were 
their awareness of the rising unpopularity of 
the war In the US, the ramifications of the 
1968 US Presidential campaign, and expressed 
US interest in negotiating an early reduction 
of it commitment in SVN. 

All of these considerations, taken together 
with the military defeats inflicted on enemy 
forces, may have led the communists to the 
conclusion that they had much to gain In the 
short term by agreeing to negotiations as a 
part of a long-range strategy to continue 
fighting while negotiating. 

There also are_ indications the enemy 
changed his strategy based on the opinion 
that he may be able to gain more by in- 
creased political activity than he ever has 
been able to gain through military efforts. 

He decided that the best time to accomplish 
these political initiatives is now, before the 
full effect of Government of Vietnam (GVN) 
programs to gain support of the people can 
be realized. At present the major threat to 
allied objectives in SVN is the enemy’s effort 
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to extend his political control over the 
population and claim a facade of legitimacy 
for his authority. It is estimated that the 
enemy has established “liberation commit- 
tees" in over half of the villages in SVN, 
and over 60% of the population could be 
said to live in areas subject to some VC 
political activity. In support of this effort, 
enemy military capabilities are significant 
and he still is capable of maintaining the 
military initiative. It is estimated that the 
total enemy military strength committed 
against or posing a threat against SVN is 
265,000-355.000. 

In summary, both military and political 
motives influenced the enemy’s decision to 
withdraw forces from SVN in the summer 
and fall of 1963. On the surface, military 
necessity may appear to be the dominant 
factor, but in reality, political determinations 
may have been more important. 

Question 5b: Did the -predicted "tbird- 
wave offensive' 0 by the North Vietnamese 
Army /Viet Cong actually ttke place ? If so, 
why did it not achieve greater success? 

An enemy M third- wave offensive" did take 
place and it began the night of 17-18 August 
1968. It initially was evident in the sharp rise 
of enemy- initiated incidents and in enemy 
killed in action. Enemy large-scale attacks 
totaled 6 in June, 2 in July, and 3 in the 
first half of August, with 10 battalion-size 
and 1 regimental-size attacks. Enemy as- 
saults and attacks by Are more than doubled 
in the week of 18-24 August over the previ- 
ous week (38 assaults/attacks by Are to 91). 
The enemy killed in action also more than 
doubled, from 2,483 during the period 1-17 
August to 5,534 during the period 18-24 Au- 
gust. The number of enemy incidents and 
killed in action remained at a relatively high 
level through the first week of September. 
Numerous captured documents and prisoners 
of war attested to the fact that a third 
offensive was both planned and launched 
by the enemy. In addition to the increase 
In enemy incidents and killed in action, there 
is hard evidence relating to enemy plans for 
a third offensive and his own admission that 
he had launched one. These include at least 
183 captured documents, agent reports, and 
the statements from at least 16 prisoners of 
war. 

In the IH Corps, especially, numerous re- 
ports made specific reference to the "Third 
General Offensive,’* and indicated August as 
the time for the attacks. A notebook from 
the Central Office, South Vietnam (COSVN) 
Subregion 4 specified that preparations for 
the “climaxing phase” were to he completed 
before 30 July. Another notebook contained 
detailed plans for an attack against Saigon, 
and stated that from 15 June to 30 July 
1968, the unit concerned was to prepare for 
the “third climax.” All rear services prepara- 
tions were to be completed by 5 August 1968. 

A prisoner of war, who was a battalion polit- 
ical officer, stated that a meeting scheduled 
for 7 to 9 July 1968 was to plan for a third 
offensive, which he estimated would begin 
sometime after mid-August. A political of- 
ficer who rallied on 26 July 1968 described 
plans for major enemy units in the HI Corps 
Tactical Zone during a “forthcoming third 
offensive.” 

The enemy’s lack of success in his third 
offensive is predominantly a reflection of 
what has been a continual deterioration of 
his tactical capabilities since the 1968 Tet 
attacks. 

In the Delta, his plans to attack Cai Lay 
and Can Tho had been compromised and 
preempted. Thus, he had been unable to 
launch any sizable offensive action there. 

His attacks on III Corps’ peripheral targets 
did not weaken Saigon defenses and his 
forces had been driven back to the Cambo- 
dian sanctuary, unable to reach the capital. 

In II Corps his only major attack had been 
at Due Lap. Four regiments were not able 
to take this outpost. 
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The three -pi us division force he had been 
building ail summer in northern military 
region 5 never was able to consolidate near 
Danang. They spread out along the coast at- 
tacking population centers and the outskirts 
of Danang itself. These attacks were repulsed 
with heavy losses to him and he was forced 
inland. His DMZ units were ineffective. Their 
mission was to tie down and attrlte ailed 
forces; instead, they suffered heavy casual- 
ties as well as loss of caches, and were forced 
out of the country. 

To a lesser extent, the enemy's assessment 
of his potential for the future probably 
brought about an early decision to cut short 
his offensive plans. 

Concurrent with the decided decline of 
the enemy’s tactical capability has been a 
significant improvement in allied intelli- 
gence. which has allowed allied forces to 
anticipate enemy movements and locate his 
forces as well as his logistical activity. As 
a result, it has been possible to shift B-52 
and tactical air assets, applying them to the 
most lucrative targets. In addition. Improved 
intelligence has been instrumental in pre- 
empting enemy actions on the ground. Well 
in advance, his plans, targets, and timing 
for both the second and third offensives 
were well known to allied forces. 

For example, it was learned from two hig!* - 
ly reliable agents that B-52 strikes directed 
against a COSVN headquarters element a d 
units of the 9th VC Division forced the 
enemy to cancel his plans for attacks on Tay 
Ninh City the end of July. The early detec- 
tion of the 95 CNVA Regiment's move to- 
ward fire-support base Dot led to destruc- 
tion of his artillery elements before they 
deployed to firing position. Consequently, 
his infantry was exposed to the heavy losses 
they subsequently sustained. The enemy 
himself has recognized the improvement of 
friendly intelligence and views it with con- 
siderable alarm. 

For instance, a document captured last 
summer in I Corps contained notes indi- 
cating that allied intelligence was excellent, 
stating, “we frankly acknowledge that we 
are defeated in that field.” More recent re- 
ports evidence that COSVN a dmi ts to great 
difficulty in carrying out large-scale opera- 
tions because of improved allied intelligence. 

In s ummar y, the enemy’s “third -wave of- 
fensive” began on the night of 17 August 
1968 with a sharp increase in the number 
of attacks against military installations and 
population centers throughout SVN. By the 
time the offensive crested during the week 
of 18-24 August, comparative data showed 
there had been a three- fold increase in the 
level of his military activity — from a weekly 
total of about 30 attacks during each of the 
first two weeks of August to 100 for the * 
initial week of the offensive. * • * 

Question 5c: c. Why are the Viet Cong 
guerrillas and local forces now relatively dor- 
mant? 

There is no evidence that Viet Cong (VC) 
guerrillas and local forces are now relatively 
dormant. On the contrary, enemy documents 
captured subsequent to the bombing halt 
called for renewed emphasis on guerrilla ac- 
tivity and a build-up in guerrilla strength. 

Enemy activity since the bombing halt has 
been characterized by small-scale harass- 
ment, standoff attacks by fire, sapper and 
terrorist attacks. The predominant part of 
this activity has been carried out by guer- 
rillas and local forces in support of attempts 
to consolidate and strengthen their position 
in the rural areas. Guerrillas and local forces 
also are trying to screen the deployment of 
enemy main force units into attack positions, 
especially in III Corps. 

During the last six months, the only sig- 
nificant drop in categories of activity credit- 
ed to guerrillas and local forces has been the 
decline in the number of acts of sabotage, as 
Illustrated by the following table; 
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Type of incident 


Harassment-. 
Terrorism. 
Sabotage.. 


Aacks: 

Bn size. 
Other.. 
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July 

1968 

August 

1968 

September 

1968 

October 

1968 

November 

1968 

Oecember 

1968 

July to 
Oecember 
1968 

Total 

1968 

1st half 

1, 372 

60 

60 

1,234 

59 

41 

1.065 

99 

32 

1,125 

75 

17 

1,135 

73 

20 

1.039 

91 

9 

7,070 

457 

179 

18.233 

1, 047 
1,609 

000 

000 

* •» 



* 

Total 1967 

Total 1968 

1st quarter 

2d quarter 

3d quarter 

4 th quarter 




54 

126 

64 

33 

27 

2 




2,422 

3, 795 

l. 473 

1. 234 

567 

521 


Note: Big decline in 2d half compared to 1st half, or to 1967. 


Question 6: What rate of NVA/VA attrition 
would outrun their ability to replenish by 
infiltration and recruitment, as currently caZ- 
culated? Do present operations achieve this ? 
If not , what force levels and other conditions 
would be necessary? Is there any evidence 
they are concerned about continuing heavy 
losses? 

Current Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (MACV) estimates for 1068 place 
enemy gains from infiltration and recruit- 
ment at approximately 298.000, as opposed to 
enemy losses of about 291.000. Excluded from 
this loss count are the unknown casualties 
inflicted by B-52 strikes, tactical air, and 
ground artillery. MACV estimates that the 
enemy's gains and losses In South Vietnam 
(SVN) roughly balanced out for the year of 
1968. If it Is assumed that the enemy in- 
filtrate and recruit approximately 300,000 
men a year, then allied forces would have to 
attrit the enemy at the rate of about 25,000 
per month. Present operations (those since 
September to December 1968) have attrited 
an average, of about 18,000 men per month. 
This difference of 7,000 men per month is not 
because the allied force level is inadequate, 
but because the enemy chooses not to engage. 

The enemy has access to sufficient man- 
power to meet his replenishment needs for 
at least the next several years, even at the 
high 1968 loss rate of about 291,000. Ap- 
proximately 120,000 physically fit males reach 
the draft age each year in North Vietnam 
(NVN). Prior to 1968 they have more t han 
offset the requirements for infiltration into 
South Vietnam (SVN) — 90.000 infiltrators in 
1966 and 82,000 in 1967. About 250,000 men 
appear to have infiltrated in 1968, but even 
this level can be maintained by tapping the 
large pool of nonmilitary manpower avail- 
able In NVN. For example, there are about 1.8 
million physically-fit males la NVN aged 15 
to 34; only about 45 percent (875,000) are in 
the NVN regular (475,000) or paramilitary 
(400,000) armed forces. The cessation of 
bombing probably has freed an additional 
200,000 troops and labor force personnel of 
the approximately 600,000 total who were in- 
volved in anti-aircraft defense, repair ac- 
tivities and transport. Moreover. NVN has 
additional alternatives open with regard to 
the availability of manpower which include; 
reducing the North Vietnamese Army (ifrVA) 
forces committed to SVN; lowering physical 
standards for induction; requesting M volun- 
teer'* support from other Communist coun- 
tries; and Increasing the rate of food Imports 
to free large numbers of marginally produc- 
tive agricultural workers. 

Even atvth&all time high enemy loss rates 
(340,000 annual rate) during the first six 
months of 1968, the Viet Cong (VC) /North 
Vietnamese Army (NVA) could replenish 
their forces for more than four years by de- 
pleting 33% of their joint pool of able-bodied 
manpower. 


Estimated VC/NVA personnel losses 

Combat deaths c 109, 584 

Died of wounds d 38, 354 

Prisoners* .. 8,774 

Military defectors • ... 14] 377 


Estimated VC/NVA personnel gains 

Infiltration 1 128, 000 

Recruitment b 42,000 

Total gains ~170. 000 


Total losses 171,389 

* Estimated by taklng^all source infiltra- 
tion estimate for 1st quarter 1969 and multi- 
plying by 4. 

b Taking MACV’s current recruitment esti- 
mate of 3,500 per month and multiplying 
by 12. 

e Taking 4th quarter 1968 rate and mul- 
tiplying by 4. 

* Died of wounds=.35 x KIA (MACV esti- 
mate). 

* Average of 1967 and 1968 statistics. 

Assuming that VC/NVA losses could be 
boosted back up to the rates for the first 
half of 1968, the highest ever, the enemy 
still could replenish his losses for quite a 
while, depending on how far down he is 
willing to draw his manpower pool. At the 
first half 1968 rates, the enemy would lose 
about 340.000 personnel per year, assuming 
that MACVs combat death and died of 
wounds figures are correct. At this rate the 
total VC/NVA able-bodied manpower pool 
of 2 J3 million would be depleted at a rate of 
about 175,000 per year. Assuming that the 
NVA replenish VC losses after the VC run 
out of manpower. It would take 13 years to 
exhaust the manpower pool, 6.5 years to cut 
it In half and 4.4 years to deplete it by a 
third. 

Moreover, it is unlikely that the high 
enemy loss rates of January-June 1908 could 
be m aintained by allied forces unless; (l) 
the enemy generates massive Tet offensive 
type attacks; (2) allied forces become much 
more efficient and effective; and/or (3) allied 
force levels are increased greatly. 

Even if the enemy initiates massive at- 
tacks, the evidence is quite strong that he 
calculates the casualties he is willing to take 
before he goes into the battle and withdraws 
if casualties exceed acceptable levels. To 
support this, there Is a very strong relation- 
ship between the level of attacks and the 
level of enemy casualties. Thus, the enemy is 
unlikely to launch sustained major attacks 
unless he figures he can stand the losses. 

A higher tempo of allied operations is un- 
likely to raise enemy casualties the January- 
June 1968 levels, unless the allied kill rate 
can be doubled. Unfortunately, there is little 

or no relationship between the of 

allied operations and fluctuations in enemy 
(or US) combat deaths. Thus, unless allied 
co mm anders can wrest the initiative from 
him, the enemy can be expected to control 
his losses within a broad range. 

Another way enemy losses might be raised 
Is to simply Increase allied troops to the 
point where the desired level of losses is in- 
flicted. It appears that the 4th quarter X968 
losses are at about the level the enemy must 
sustain in order to maintain his presence 
in the countryside. If so, more allied troops In 
the field ought to be able to raise the enemy 
loss rate. During the 4th quarter 1968, allied 
strength averaged 1,606,000 men, who inflict- 


ed enemy losses at a yearly rate of 170,000 or 
106 per 1000 allied troops. At this rate it 
would take more than 3 million allied troops 
to raise the yearly rate of 340,000 enemy 
losses, assuming the enemy continues to 
avoid contact and allied efficiency remains 
constant. 

The foregoing troop estimates are unrealis- 
tic, because it is likely that the enemy com- 
bat death rate per 1000 allied troops would 
increase as more troops were added. More- 
over, any large scale troop Increase would 
have to come from outside SVN, since the 
Government of Vietnam Is deep into Its 
manpower pool and at current desertion rates 
will not be able to maintain present Repub- 
lic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) 
force levels. Since US and other free world 
forces generally outperform RVNAF in kill- 
ing the enemy, some gains would be expected 
from this substitution. However, If the dif- 
ference in performance is due to difference 
in mission (i.e., pacification versus sweep), 
then the gains would be reduced. In any 
case, it appears that 500.000 to 1,000,000 US 
and other free world forces would have to 
be added to insure a level of attrition unac- 
ceptable to the enemy. Allied casualties, of 
course, would increase as the enemy casual- 
ties increased. 

The prospects of continuing losses, even at 
a rate considerably less than 1968, would not 
be attractive to the enemy unip-gg he thought 
that he was moving progressively toward his 
objectives. If he opts to continue the war, 
he would be required to consider carefully 
the relationship between his strategy and 
his losses. The high loss rate of 1968, for ex- 
ample, was a consequence of his offensive 
tactics, the forward deployment of his main 
forces during the first nine months of the 
year, and his effort to achieve a ma-rimnm 
Impact, both politically and militarily, in 
a short period of time. 

The JCS previously have recommended 
m i l it ar y actions under certain alternatives 
which they believe: (1) are feasible in terms 
of force, assets, time and risks; and (2) can 
be undertaken to either render the enemy 
Incapable of continuing the war, or cause 
him to recognize the inevitable destruction - 
of his capability to continue the war. 

The JCS considers that, should a decision 
be made to resume full-scale hostilities with 
a view to achieving the objective postulated, 
authorities should be granted; (1) for clo- 
sure of ports in NVN by mining; (2) for un- 
restricted air warfare against all targets of 
military and/or economic significance in 
NVN to within several miles of the Chinese 
border; (3) extension of normal naval sur- 
face operations to within 15 miles of the Chi- 
nese border; and (4) expanded current and 
covert operations, as required. In Laos, Cam- 
bodia and the demilitarized zone (DMZ), 
supported by air power. 

There is evidence to indicate that the 
enemy is concerned about continuing heavy 
losses. Much of the evidence is contained 
in captured documents and prisoner inter- 
rogation reports in which concern is reflected 
about sickness, desertions, shortages of cadre 
personnel, poorly trained and tardy replace- 
ment personnel, and other problems. Ac- 
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cording to US commanders, however, the 
best evidence can be found in the pattern of 
enemy actions since the third offensive In 
August and September of last year. 

General Abrams has characterized the en- 
emy's third offensive as a conservative cam- 
paign marked by much greater tactical flexi- 
bility, in which the enemy began to pull his 
forces away once his casualties began to 
mount. Analysis of the enemy's daily combat 
deaths during the third offensive shows his 
apparent concern for a lessening of casual- 
ties. For example, there wa3 a decided peak 
coinciding with his initial staggered attacks 
in mid-August; then there was a drop to be- 
low the average 280 combat deaths per 
day which he had sustained during the so- 
called June-July “lull.” This was followed 
by an increase in his combat deaths as he 
turned to secondary targets such as Thuong 
Due; then, when the third offensive Anally 
was called off. his combat deaths returned 
to about the "lull” level. 

The enemy's concern for losses also can 
be seen in the pattern of offensive actions 
which have occurred since the third offen- 
sive. These have emphasized economy of 
force tactics and stand off attacks by Are. 
with most of the contacts since September 
1968 having been at allied initiative. In the 
past several months the enemy generally 
has been reluctant to engage in any large- 
size combat operations and consistently has 
sought the security of his border sancturies. 

Question 7: To what extent do the United 
States/ Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces 
and the Worth Vietnamese Army/Viet Cong 
share in the control and the state of Viet 
Cong/North Vietnamese Army attrition , i.e., 
to what extent , in terms of our tactical ex- 
perience, can heavy losses persistently be ex- 
posed on Viet Cong /North Vietnamese Army 
Forces, despite their possible intention to 
limit casualties by avoiding contact? Among 
the hypotheses: 

a. Contact is predominantly at Viet Cong 
tactical initiative, and we cannot reverse 
this: Viet Cong need suffer high casualties 
only so long as they are willing to accept 
them , in seeking contact; or 

b. Current Viet Cong/North Vietnamese 
Army loss rates can be maintained by present 
forces — as increased “X” percent by "7" 
additional forces — whatever the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam/Viet Cong choose to do, 
short of further major withdrawal . 

The enemy, by the type action he adopts, 
has the predominant share In determining 
enemy attrition rates. The Military Assist- 
ance Command, Vietnam (MACV) believes, 
however, that heavy losses can be and are 
being Imposed upon the enemy regardless of 
the tactics he adopts in South Vietnam 
(SVN). 

During 1968, the enemy's total monthly 
casualties (permanent losses) ran from a low 
of approximately 15,000 for July and October 
to a high of 40,000 to 41,000 in Febraury and 
May. It is significant that the two high 
months (February and May) encompassed 
the peak of his Tet and second general of- 
fensives. As a broad rule, when the enemy 
attacks his casualties increase; when he 
evades, hides, or uses attacks by fire, his 
casualties decrease. 

During 1968 the enemy's minimum month- 
ly permanent losses from all sources totaled 
15,000, During the last 4 months of 1968, 
when the enemy avoided large-scale offensive 
actions, his permanent losses averaged 18,000 
per mo'nth. — 

Allied military strategy In SVN* assumes 
that allied forces are superior to the enemy 
forces because of greater allied combat man- 
power, firepower, mobility and support. In 
terms of total armed men, the allies out- 
numbered the enemy about 6 to 1 at the end 


of 1968, but the allies had only a slight ad- 
vantage over the enemy in terms of combat 
troops on offensive operations. This is be- 
cause about 25 r o of the allied maneuver bat- 
talions are tied down protecting base areas, 
lines of communication and paciflcation op- 
erations. Conversely, the enemy's small log- 
istic and defensive requirements and reliance 
on local populace leave most enemy main 
force units free for offensive operations. As a 
result, allied forces committed to offensive 
operations only slightly outumber the enemy 
troops in maneuver battalions; in terms of 
rifle platoon manpower the two sides are 
nearly equal. 

Fast experience indicates that the enemy 
tries to fight In a way nullifies the allied ad- 
vantages in manpower, firepower, mobility 
support. One way the enemy does this is to 
mass his forces to exploit favorable tactical 
situations while tying down most of the allied 
forces through small attacks and harass - 
ments against allied forces and cities. The 
cost in enemy lives is high^ut it prevents 
the allies from turning their resource su- 
periority into a decisive military advantage. 

Base areas in North Vietnam (NVN), Laos 
and Cambodia provide the enemy with a 
strategic advantage and a military sanctuary 
which permits them to choose the time and 
place of his offensive activity in SVN and 
provide a respite from allied operations. The 
enemy has the strategic initiative in SVN, 
and like a criminal In the city, he decides 
when and where he will strike, if the “climate 
gets too hot," he merely “lies low” for awhile. 
When the fighting becomes too intense, he 
can break or avoid contact by retreating to 
his base area sanctuaries. 

Withdrawal of main-force units to base 
sanctuaries in NVN, Laos and Cambodia per- 
mits the enemy to regulate his casualty rate 
to a significant extent. In spite of the heavy 
casualties he sustained in 1968, he has been 
successful in maintaining and even increas- 
ing his force structure in SVN. In fact, during 
four years of intensive combat in SVN and 
unprecedented bombing of NVN and Laos, 
the enemy has more than doubled his combat 
forces, successfully sustained high casualty 
rates, doubled the level of infiltration, and 
increased the scale and intensity of the main- 
force war. 

Allied operations do result in increased 
enemy casualties, but most often when the 
enemy is willing to engage in large-scale re- 
action and counter operations. From time to 
time, allied forces are able to cut off or trap 
enemy forces and impose unexpectedly high 
casualties on a particular unit. Such actions 
are too infrequent, however, to enable a con- 
tinuing heavy casualty rate on the scale of 
early 1968 so long as border sanctuaries out- 
side SVN are available. 

Statistical analysis supports the hypothesis 
that the enemy exercises the greatest share in 
the control of the rate of enemy attrition. 
The allies never have persistently imposed 
significant losses on enemy forces when he 
has sought to avoid them. 

Little or no relationship exists between 
the tempo of allied operations and fluctua- 
tions in either enemy or US combat deaths. 
A significant increase in allied operations is 
not accompanied by a significant increase in 
enemy or allied combat deaths, nor does a 
reduction In allied operations reduce deaths. 

A very strong relationship exists between 
enemy-initiated attacks and enemy combat 
deaths, and there is an even stronger rela- 
tionship between enemy-initiated attacks 
and US combat deaths. 

Statistical analysis supports the hypoth- 
esis that the enemy holds the military 
Initiative la SVN, as measured by his ability 
to influence casualty rates. Taken alone, the 
statistical findings must be considered tenta- 


tive. but they accord well with past experi- 
ence, which Indicates the enemy can control 
his casualty rate, to a great extent, by choos- 
ing where, when, and how often he will fight. 
He tries to avoid contact with allied troops 
under unfavorable conditions by blending 
into the population or vanishing into jungle 
base areas during large allied operations. 

Another way to show that allied forces can- 
not persistently Impose heavy losses on 
enemy forces, except when the latter seek 
heavy combat, is to compare the tempos of 
operations and casualties during the 2nd and 
4th quarters of 1968. The former was a pe- 
riod of high enemy activity while the latter 
was a period Of significant lull. Despite in- 
creases in allied battalion days of operation, 
large and small operations, and force 
strength, the enemy reduced the monthly 
average of his combat deaths by 41 To between 
the 2nd and 4th quarters of 1968. However, 
the changes In allied operations in SVN did 
produce a more favorable than usual kill 
ratio (6.0) in the 4th quarter of 1968. This 
improvement is only a marginal contribution 
to the effort since enemy yearly losses at this 
rate, while high, probably would not be con- 
sidered unacceptably heavy by the enemy. A 
comparison of monthly averages during the 
2nd and 4th quarters of 1963 is shown on the 
following table; 


Indicators (monthly averages) 

2d 

quarter 

1968 

4th 

quarter 

1968 

Percent 

change 

Enemy combat deaths 

15, 540 

9, 132 

-41 

Enemy initiated attacks 

422 

174 

-59 

U.S. combat deaths 

1,575 

682 

-57 

Allied combat deaths 

3.212 

1,529 

-52 

Allied bn. days of opn 

7, 520 

18, 890 

+18 

Allied large bpns... 

583 

1639 

+10 

Allied large-opns . 

533 

1639 

+10 

Allied small unit opns. (thousand).. 

182 

1205 

+13 

Allied Force strength (thousnads) 

1, 507 

1, 606 

+7 


i Estimated from October/November data. 


The enemy combat death rate of 9,132 per 
month shown above probably represents a 
good Indication of the combat death rate 
that the current allied forces can impose on 
the enemy when he is working hard to avoid 
contact. The following table shows that the 
rate would be 24% above the 1967 rate, but 
40% below the 1968 rate: 



Annual rate 
at 4th 
quarter 
1968 level 

Total 

1968 

Total 

1967 

Total 

1966 

Enemy combat deaths. 
U.S. combat deaths... 

109, 584 
8, 184 

181, 146 
14, 561 

88, 104 
9,358 

55,524 

4,989 


In s ummar y, the ability to control casual- 
ties Is an Integral part of the overall enemy 
strategy in SVN. His attacks are designed to 
have the maximum psychological impact by 
inflicting heavy allied casualties and pro- 
jecting an aura of country- wide strength. 
Severe enemy personnel losses, similar to 
those of early 1968, can be repeated only If 
the enemy chooses to remain in the field 
where he will be vulnerable to allied action. 
Experience has shown that enemy casualties 
increase in proportion to enemy offensive 
activity, or in reaction to allied operations. 
In either case, the choice to stand and fight 
or to avoid contact rests with the enemy. 

What controveries persist on the estimate 
of Viet Cong order of battle ; in particular, 
on the various categories of guerrilla forces 
and infrastructure ? On Viet Cong recruiting. 
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and manpower pool ? What is the overall 
adequacy of evidence? 

The elements composing enemy strength 
in Sotuh Vietnam (SVN) are divided into 
two broad areas: (1) the military order of 
battle, or military threat; and (2) other 
organized portions of the insurgency base. 
The military threat, in turn, is composed of 
four elements: (l) North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) forces; (2) Viet Cong (VC) main and 
local forces; (3) administrative services (or 
support) forces; and (4) guerrillas. The total 
population under enemy control, including 
the agents and sympathizers In Government 
of Vietnam (GVN) controlled areas, is the 
insurgency base. 

The Communists attempt to organize 
all elements • * •; however, only those 
elements such as the infrastructure, self- 
defense militia and assault youth, which 
deal primarily with population/area control 
and provide some support to the combat 
forces, are considered appropriate for sepa- 
rate quantification. Although these organized 
blocks of the population are a problem for 
any long-range pacification effort, they are 
noc considered as part of the military threat. 
On previous occasions, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA), by including many of 
these organizations in its assessments, has 
estimated the enemy threat in SVN at a total 
strength in excess of one-half million. In the 
opinion of the Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (MACV) and the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency (DIA), such inclusions ap- 
peared to increase the actual enemy military 
threat well beyond its realistic capability 
and attribute to the enemy an exaggerated 
military strength. 

In the past, estimates of the enemy threat 
in SVN have proved to be closer to the actual 
military threat than the order of battle 
(OB) figures at the time, which were based 
only on collateral intelligence. The following 
table compares the unadjusted OB figures at 
the time with the retrospectively adjusted 
OB figures as of year-end 1968. 



June 

1965 

December— 

m 

Strength in thousands 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Unadjusted military threat. 
Adjusted military threat... 

92. 8— 
98.8 
200.6 

121. 1- 
128.1 
224.7 

225.6- 

245.6 

286.4 

218.6- 

223.6 

244.2 


From the above table. It can be seen that 
In June 1965 the OB figures at the time were 
less t ha n half of what retrospectively ad- 
justed OB figures now reflect. Subsequent 
improvement in methods of collecting and 
evaluating information have provided more 
accurate OB figures in later years. 

QUESTION 9 

In terms of the total military threat, the 
present divergencies between the national- 
level (DIA/CIA) estimates and field (MACV) 
estimates are not significant enough to cause 
a change in strategy. The differences, in 
part, stem from the problem of balancing 
gains and losses, the different methodologies 
used to compensate for the lack of precise 
confidence, the strict acceptance criteria 
normally employed by MACV in developing 
order of battle data, and differences in ana- 
lytical Judgments. 

The following comparison of DIA/CIA 
estimates and MACV estimates is of year- 
end 1968 is preliminary and may be sub- 
ject to further change. The comparison” is 
intended primarily to update and to bring 
together in some place the varying numbers, 
so as to facilitate understanding of this 
complex issue. 

cxvnr 


Military threat OIA/CIA estimates MACV estimates 


Combat forces: 

NVA 1 105, 000-125. 000 = 106, 000(116. 000) 

VC 45.000-55.000 >37,00 


Subtotal * 150.000-180,000 


Admin, services: 

NVA 10,000-20.000 

VC 45, 000-55, 000 


Subtotal 55, 000-75. 000 M2, 000 


Guerrillas >60.000-100,000 59,000 


Total military 

threat 265,000-355,000 244,000 


t An estimated 20,000 to 25,000 of these NVA troops are serv- 
ing in VC units. This estimate excludes an estimated 28,000 NVA 
troops deployed north of the DMZ. 

* The MACV estimate for total NVA troops in SVN, including 
administrative service troops, may be increased by approxi- 
mately 10,000 (to 116,000) depending upon the results of a 
special study of enemy administrative service troops presently 
nearing completion. It is not deer whether MACV estimate 
includes those NVA troops currently out of country. 

* Although it is implied in text of MACV response that VC 
regular strength could be spread from 36,000 to 40,000 the 
latest known best estimate is 37,000. 

4 The current MACV estimate for administrative service 
troops is 42.000; the special study mentioned above may raise 
this figure above 50.000. 

4 OIA/CIA believe that the military threat represented by 
guerrilla forces is not n a parity with that of main and local 
forces because probably only about H of the guerrillas are well- 
armed, trained, and organized. 
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OIA/CIA MACV 
Other elements estimates estimates 


Infrastructure * 80, 000-100. 000 83, 000 

Other irregular organizations 90,000-140,000 


Total military/political . 435, 000-595, 000 327, 000 


* Indudes political cadre based on expansion of count down 
to hamlet level. 

1 Includes self-defense, secret self-defense and assault youth 
forces. 

The following current MACV estimates of 
VC recruiting during 1968 may be subject to . 
further change; January through April, 7,000 
per month; May and June, 5,000 per month; 
July through September, 3,000 per month; 
October through December, 3,500 per month. 
MACV believes that the VC manpower pool 
throughout SVN Is becoming not only 
smaller, but also poorer In quality, although 
statistical data is not available to support 
this belief. Such judgment Is based on ever- 
increasing recruitment difficulties, expand- 
ing Government of Vietnam control of the 
populace in SVN, expansion of the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces, and the success of 
the Accelerated Pacification Campaign. 

Evidence substantiating strength estimates 
by MACV is built on the methodology em- 
ployed. This methodological approach rests 
on three fundamental principles: (1) the 
estimates are based on order of battle hold- 
ings — that hard intelligence data derived 
from such sources as captured documents, 
prisoner of war Interrogation reports, and 
defector statements; (2) the estimates are 
complemented by all source Intelligence, 
mathematically innovated Into the estimates; 
and (3) the estimates Incorporate extensive 
strength data as reported directly from major 
field commands under very specifically su- 
pervised collection programs. 

Therefore, evidence regarding the NVA In 
SVN and the VC main and local forces is rela- 
tively good, since they are In frequent con- 
tact with allied forces and generally are 
organized along conventional lines. The evi- 
dence on the administrative services and 
guerrillas Is substantially less firm and less 
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complete, permitting only a broad estimate 
quantification. The guerrillas, who are noc 
organized conventionally, who are made up of 
large numbers of cell to platoon-size units at 
the village and hamlet level, and who operate 
in a far less open manner, also fluctuate in 
strength because they are used as a man- 
power base for the regular forces. Basic infor- 
mation on guerrilla strengths is derived from 
reports of intelligence officers at province and 
district levels; this evidence generally is ac- 
cepted. The MACV estimate, derived from 
this data, has tended to be conservative, but 
usually has fallen within the uncertainty 
spread of the DIA/CIA estimate, MACV as- 
sessments of the VC infrastructure strength 
VC recruiting level, and VC manpower pool 
generally are accepted at the national level. 

Question 9 

What are North Vietnamese Army/Viet 
Cong capabilities for launching large-scale 
offensive , with u dramatic ” results ( even if 
taking high casualties and without holding 
objectives long ) , in the next 6 months * * 
an offensive against one or more cities , or 
or against most newly * * * fled” hamlets ) ? 
How adequate is the evidence? 

The enemy retains a significant capability 
to launch offensive actions in South Viet- 
nam (SVN) at times of his own choosing 
and on a broad scale * • * in the next six 
months. However, it is doubtful that he can 
successfully carry off a large-scale offensive 
and achieve “dramatic" results • • * par with 
the Tet offensive of last year. 

'From a quantitative standpoint, there is 
ample evidence that the • • • has the 
strength to launch a large-scale offensive 
during the next * • • months. In spite of 
heavy losses, his end-1968 military strength 
is approximately 6,500 troops greater than it 
was at the beginning of the year. Logistically, 
the combination of the bombing halt the 
dry season has allowed him to replenish his 
stockpiles around SVN’s northern borders, 
and he continues to resupply unhampered 
. through Cambodia. Infiltration from North 
Vietnam (NVM), on the order of 40.000- 
50,000 troops since 1 December 1958, is adding 
to his capabilities. 

Again, from a purely quantitative stand- 
point, the enemy could launch an attack 
. through the demilitarized zone (DMZ) with 
an equivalent strength of two divisions, an 
attack against Danang by the equivalent of 
about one division, and an attack against 
Saigon with a strength of up to four or five 
divisions. If the 304th North Vietnamese 
Army Division moves to the northern I 
Corps area, as now destined, the enemy could 
launch an attack in Thua Thien with an 
equivalent strength of over one division. * 

However, from a qualitative standpoint, 
the enemy’s chances of carrying off a large- 
scale offensive with “dramatic’* results appear 
remote. During 1968, there was a marked ' 
deterioration in the combat effectiveness of 
enemy forces. A gross measurement of this 
deterioration can be found in the results of 
his three major offensives. Each was more 
poorly executed than its predecessor; each ac- 
complished less in turn. 

The enemy has growing problems influenc- 
ing his quality. He has leadership problems, 
and In man y units, morale problems. Tn« 
troops appear less well trained than in the 
past. His ln-country logistic problems have 
drastically increased over the last six 
months as allied military forces have up- 
rooted the Viet Cong (VC) infrastructure 
and discovered his lines of communications 
and caches. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) believe 
that the allies in SVN have the forces and 
means to defeat an enemy offensive and 
that this is quite apparent to the Com- 
munists. * * * 
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In order to gain “dramatic” results in a 
large-scale offensive against any “pacified” 
hamlets, the enemy would need to carry out 
successful simultaneous attacks against a 
substantial number of hamlets in Locations 
throughout SVN. If this involved the major 
redeployment and redistribution of his forces, 
such movement probably would be detected. 
He then would be faced with the problem 
that plagued him throughout his 1968 cam- 
paign — the Inherent risk of exposure to allied 
mobile forces and overwhelming firepower. 
He would confront the bulk of allied forces, 
which increasingly are deployed in continu- 
ous direct support of pacification to prevent 
enemy success against pacified areas and to 
establish a Government of Vietnam (GVN) 
presence and administrative apparatus. 

Over the next six months the enemy's main 
efforts, whether direct or indirect, probably 
will be aimed at crippling the pacification 
program. The enemy places high priority on 
efforts to keep the populace from supporting 
the Saigon regime. This Is illustrated by a re- 
cent National Liberation Front (NLF) com- 
munique which emphasizes the necessity for 
the Communists to extend and strengthen 
their political Influence over the South Viet- 
namese populace, through the continuing de- 
velopment of a “national administration” 
apparatus to rival the GVN. 

(Copy illegible.) 

Question 10. What are the main channels 
for military supplies for the North Vienamese 
Army /Viet Cong Forces in South Vietnam 
(e.g„ Cambodia and/or the Laotian Pan- 
handle)? What portion of these supplies 
come in through Sihanoukville? 

There is general agreement that the main 
channels for military supplies reaching 
enemy forces in South Vietnam (SVN) are 
the Laotian overland route and Cambodian 
lines of communication, with some supplies 
coming in through the demilitarized zone 
(DMZ). There is some disagreement as to 
the specific type, amount and destination 
of the supplies that come by way of each 
channel. 

The Military Assistance Command, Viet- 
nam (MACV) believes: 

The Laotian overland route provides mili- 
tary supplies for enemy forces In I Corps 
and northern II Corps. The enemy uses Cam- 
bodian lines of communication to move most 
of the military supplies for his forces in m 
Corps and IV Corps and parts of H Corps. 

The fact that the enemy supplies his forces 
in northern SVN by way of the Laotian over- 
land route is concretely documented and ac- 
cepted by the intelligence co mmun ity. 

The bulk of the evidence attests that 
enemy forces in southern SVN receive their 
military supplies from Cambodia. Of 236 
reports documenting the flow of ordnance 
from Cambodia to SVN, only 15 allude to 
the use of the Laotian overland route as the 
point of origin or ordnance shipments. Sig- 
nificantly, throughout the year of 1968, ve- 
hicle movements equated to only 8 tons per 
day being trucked south of Base Area 610 in 
Laos, which is 350 kilometers north of the 
Cambodian/Laos border. Since the minimum 
ordnance requirements alone for H, HI and 
IV Corps during 1968 were about 7 tons per 
day, this throughput of 8 tons is insufficient 
to support both the enemy combat forces In 
the southerns HI Corps and the troops also 
manning the long line of communication. Of 
the 236 reports documenting the flow of 
ordnance, only two reports describe the flow 
of munitions from-the tri-border area south 
to Pleiku and Darlac provinces In n Corps. 
Additionally, a Controlled American Source 
(CAS) road-watch team south of the sensor 
string on Highway 92 reveals that little or 
no traffic Is moving past their position. From 
the available evidence, it has been concluded 
that no significant amounts of ordnance are 
reaching southern SVN through the Laotian 
overland route. 

The increasing use of Cambodia by the 
enemy for movement of his military sup- 
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plies has become mere proncvxnced over the 
last two years. According to 70 reports, Si- 
hanouk ville is the primary point of entry for 
military supplies destined for Uie enemy. 
Based on 62 reports, over 14,000 tons of mu- 
nitions have been shipped there in the last 
two years. Thirty- three reports state that 
civilian carriers and the Cambodian Army 
probably delivered over 10.000 tons of mu- 
nitions to the Cambodian/SVN border re- 
gions from October 1967 through September 
1968. The complicity of members of the Cam- 
bodian Army in the arms traffic to the enemy 
has been well established. The involvement 
of Prince Sihanouk has not yet been proved; 
however, it is believed that he is aware of 
the movement of arms to the enemy and 
has at least given his tacit approval to it. 

The Commander in Chief Pacific (CINC- 
PAC> concurs with MACV and estimates 
that enemy forces in SVN presently require 
approximately 240 short tons per day of all 
classes of supplies of which about 104 short 
tons per day must be brought in from out of 
country. About 30 short tons per day origi- 
nate in North Vietnam (MVNj and pass 
through the Laotian panhandle prior to de- 
livery, while almost 9 tons are moved di- 
rectly from MVN across the demilitarized 
zone (DMZ). Some 65 tons, mostly food pro- 
duced in Cambodia, transit that country be- 
fore receipt by enemy in SVN. About 6 short 
tons per day are estimated to come in 
through Sihanoukville, with arms and am- 
munition comprising almost all of these de- 
liveries. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) note that 
national-level intelligence estimates indicate 
that the Laotian panhandle provides the pri- 
mary route for war related material for the 
war in SVN. The JCS also note that the ex- 
tensive use of Cambodian territory by com- 
munist forces has grown alarmingly over the 
last two years for the storage of arms and 
ammunition and other supplies, for sanc- 
tuary. and as a source of supply. It is clear 
that Cambodian sources, including elements 
of the Cambodian Army as well as merchants 
and smugglers, provide enemy forces in SVN 
with the bulk of their foodstuffs, medicines, 
and other noniethal supplies, and also with 
substantial amounts of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Available evidence does not permit a 
confident quantification of the amounts of 
arms and ammunition which are moving 
through Cambodia as distinguished from on- 
ward movement from the Laotian panhandle. 
In any event, it is clear that Cambodia rep- 
resents a significant source of supply for 
enemy forces in SVN. 

. The Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) overview is: 

The evidence pertaining to the movement 
of military supplies originating in NVN to 
enemy forces in I Corps and northern H 
Corps is considered good. It is based on 
truck sightings in the North Vietnamese 
panhandle and upper Laotian panhandle, 
captured documents, prisoner interrogation 
reports, aerial photography, and special In- 
telligence. The evidence pertaining to. the 
movement of supplies south through the 
Laotian panhandle to the Laotlan-Cambo- 
dian-South Vietnamese border area for on- 
ward distribution to enemy forces in south- 
ern n Corps and m Corps is sparse. It Is 
based mainly on truck sightings south of 
Sepone on major north-south routes, portag- 
ing observed around Interdiction points, and 
limited special Intelligence reinforced by a 
few prisoner/defector interrogation reports 
and clandestine source reports. 

IV Corps arms and ammunition require- 
ments as well as supplementary shipments 
to III Corps during the rainy season are be- 
lieved to be supplied through Cambodia. The 
intelligence community long has agreed that 
a considerable volume of foodstuffs and non- 
iethal supplies from Cambodia reaches forces 
in Laos and SVN as a result of “legitimate” 
agreements and smuggling; the total may 
exceed 40 tons per day. Such movement, as 
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well as that of arms and ammunition to IV 
Corps, is undertaken with the comn licit y of 
some highranking Cambodian officials. The 
tonnages of arms and ammunition sent to 
Communist forces in SVN cannot be deter- 
mined. however, because of the lack of re- 
liable information on the amount delivered 
to Sihanoukville and the amount stockpiled 
or Issued to Cambodian military forces. 
Moreover, it is not possible to distinguish 
between civilian and military shipments to 
the South Vietnamese border area nor can. 
cargoes or consignees be categorized. 

National-levei estimates indicate that dur- 
ing 1968 enemy forces required a daily aver- 
age of about 250 short tons of supplies per 
day. Of this total, approximately 80 short 
tons (32% ) were provided by external 
sources. By commodity, 84% of the ammu- 
nition and 24% of their food Is provided 
by external sources; 30% of the weapons 
and other supplies are also externally sup- 
plied, but most of this category are weapons, 
almost all of which are imported. The fol- 
lowing table shows supply requirements for 
enemy forces in SVN in short tons per day 
(STPD) . 

(Short tons per dayj i 


Category of supplies 

Total 

sup- 

plied 

Inter- 

nally 

sup- 

plied 

Exter- 

nally 

sup- 

plied 

Percent 

exter- 

nally 

sup- 

plied. 

Food (class 1) 

Weapons and supplies 

.. 190.2 

144.5 

45.7 

24 

(classes II and IV) 

. 29.1 

20.4 

8.7 

30- 

Ammunition (class V) 

.. 30.3 

4.9 

25.4 

84- 

Total supplies 

. 249.6 

169.3 

79.8 

32 


1 Based on 1968 figures through October. 


The following table shows the flow of sup- 
plies from external channels based on na- 
tional-levei estimates. 



Percent of 

Short tons 

External channel 

total 

per day 

From Laos... 

43 

34- 

From Cambodia 

40 

’**• 32 

Across DMZ 

17 

14 


• « • » 

— National-level estimates indicate that 
Cambodia primarily supplies food and -non- 
combat materials. On the other hand, MACV 
estimates that Cambodia Is a large scale 
source of weapons and ammunition which are 
imported through the port of Sihanoukville 
and then trucked to the Cambodian/SVN 
border. Intelligence reports have implicated, 
the Hale Ly trucking firm and various Cam- 
bodian Army officers, but most of these re- 
ports are from low level sources and have 
not permitted reliable determination of the 
quantity of munitions shipped. 

— MACV estimates that approximately 10,- 
000 tons of military supplies were received at 
Sihanoukville from October 1967 through 
September 1968. National-level estimates list 
less than 2,000 confirmed tons of such mate- 
rial received during the same period. MACV 
also lists approximately 10,000 tons of mili- 
tary supplies delivered at the Cambodian/ 
SVN border and connects it with the Sihan- 
oukville deliveries. National-level estimates 
indicate that they may have been brought 
down through Laos. While evidence of Cam- 
bodian complicity is present, the method- 
ology of the studies and the information 
upon which they are based are not reliable 
enough to make a meaningful estimate at 
this time. 

Question 11. What differences of opinion 
exist concerning extent of Republic of Viet- 
nam Armed Forces (RVNAF) Improvement, 
and what is evidence underlying different 
views? (e.g., compare recent Central Intelli- 
gence Agency memorandum with MACV 
views.) For example: 
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a. What is the level of effective, mobile 

achievbag? Pftratl0nS? What results «• <^«y 

b. What is the actual level of w g»r mirm »» 
imaU-unlt actions and night actions in the 
Army ox Vietnam, Regional Forces, and Fop- 
v h xr ^° r ces. i.e.. actions that would typically 
o. classed as such within the tTS Army 

£ articu ' ar ’ offensive ambushes and 
patrols. How much has changed? 

H ?, w muctl kas the officer selection and 

M ySt t m ’ and 1116 Quality of leader- 
fjl 1 ?; a o-uaHy changed over the years (as dis- 
in-t from changes in paper “programs")? 

m i ^ un f or officers hold commissions 

(in particular, battlefield commissions from 

0fflcer rank) des P ite lack of 
a high school diploma? 

Known disciplinary action has ' re- 
suited from the Army of Vietnam looting of 
civilians in the past year (for example, the 

l0OClne that tool£ Plaoe last 

wbat extent have past "antideser- 
decrees and efforts lessened the rate of 

r ny has the rate raceatly been 
increasing to new highs? 

t. What success are the Regional Forces 

F °5 CeS 1 haTla « »a providing local 
re<luc tog Viet Cong control and 
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effectiveness of regular forces has improved, 
compared with 1967. 

The number of large unit operations has 
about doubled compared with 1967. RF and 
PF are conducting almost twice the number 
of operations as they conducted earlier in 
1968. 

The number of returnees under the Chieu 
Hoi program has steadily Increased during 
1968. Monthly returnee rates are now almost 
double the rate during the first months in 
1968. The highest rate is in XV Corps where 
there are few US forces. 

The percentage of population living in 
relatively secure areas has reached an all time 
high at 76.3% in December 1968, 
b. Despite these improvements, there has 
been no breakthrough in RVNAF perform- 
ance. RVNAF performance is still directly 
related to US efforts. 

While the number of military operation.** 
has increased overall. Regular Fa. le effort has 
declined slightly since the 1st Quarter 1968. 

The number of enemy skilled per contact 
also ha3 declined slightly since early 1968; 
although the number of operations with con- 
tact, per unit has increased slightly during 
1968. 

The number of small unit operations with 
contact is below the 1967 rate. 

Despite Increases in relatively secure popu- 
lation, little of this Is directly attributable 
to efforts of Regional and Popular Forces, 
those forces primarily responsible for ter- 
ritorial security. 

Performance of RVNAF varies greatly be- 
tween units. While there has been some gen- 
eral improvement, some units have declined 
in effectiveness ratings. 

The RVNAF desertion rate Is now the high- 
est since early 1966. RVNAF lost almost 120,- 
000 men due to desertion in 1968. 

C. RVNAF. despite some minor inroads, 
continues to suffer from significant systemic 
and attitudinal problems. . 

The officer system is a closed system; It has 
changed little over the years. Entry to the 
system depends upon education, advance- 
ment depends upon political loyalty and op- 
portunity for corruption, rather t* mn aggres- 
siveness on the battlefield. While there have 
been some changes at the low echelons re- 
sulting in improvements in quality, effective- 
ness of many of the senior officers has not 
improved. RVNAF leadership lacks the 
necessary for modernization* 

RVNAF Is conventionally organized and 
equipped, not necessarily well suited to an 
extensive pacification effort or to countering 
political action. Further the RVNAF organi- 
zation m a ximi zes divisive trends In the Viet- 
namese social and political system, and 
makes poor use of available manpower re- 
sources. 

Despite the emphasis on pacification, most 
RVNAF leaders neither understand it no sup- 
port it. The paci fi cation task been given 
to RF and PF who have been Inadequate 
Plans call for continued shift of pacification 
to RF/FF; despite improvements in these 
forces, without reg ular force backup, they are 
likely to re main adequate by themselves. - 
RVNAF has been unable to relate to the 
population and Is neither a politically unify- 
ing nor modernizing force. Both RVNAF and 
the civil populace regard each other as "out- 
siders"; there has been little change In 
RVNAF conduct towards the populace 
The capability of RVNAF to overcome these 
problems and the time available to do so is 
the chief question. OSD believes that RVNAF 
can become an effective force if certain major 
actions are taken. These are addressed in the 
answer to question 14. Evidence support inV 
this view, in addition to that cited previously 

President Thleu has consolidated his posi- 
tion of power to a large degree and appears 
to be accepted, thus the central leadership 
in SVN with US advice and support could 
Begin the necessary change. 


Xt appears that the South Vietnamese lead- 
ership recognizes that certain changes are 
necessary if they are to survive. 

There are a considerable number of effec- 
tive and honest officers and enlisted men at 
lower levels who could be advanced. 

The Vietnamese are a flexible and prag- 
matic people who have survived over the 
centuries; if the necessity for change is 
clearly understood, systematic changes could 
be made and would be accepted. 

Question 11 a. Which is the level of effective, 
mobile, offensive operation? What results are 
they achieving? 

While the Republic of Vietnamese Armed 
Forces are killing more enemy, entering more 
base areas and conducting more operations' 
that was the case in 1967, the effectiveness of 
mobile offensive operations is difficult to as- 
certain. The "hard" evidence of effectiveness 
of these operations often conflicts or is con- 
fusing since RVNAF and allied operations are 
closely associated. Despite an Increase in the 
level of mobile, offensive operations during 
1968, approximately 85% of all contacts in 
South Vietnam (SVN) are initiated by the 
enemy ( while the enemy continues to be able 
to avoid contact, he does so only at the risk 
of uncovering more of his support structure) . 
Furthermore, Viet Cong (VC) and North 
Vietnamese Army (NVA) forces can still free- 
ly strike most areas in SVN, though with the 
risk of incurring increased losses over 1967. 

1968 marked a gradual improvement in the 
level of effective, mobile, offensive opera- 
tions. 

This improvement is exemplified by the 
employment of mobile reaction forces, ability 
to conduct sustained operations, the use of 
recon n aissance and intelligence resources and 
the ability to exploit the advantages gained 
by fire support. This improvement, however, 
varies according to the missions of friendly 
units, tactics employed, terrain and enemy 
dispositions within each Corps Tactical Zone 
(CTZ) , and to a large degree according to the 
combat support received from us and limited 
RVNAF sources. Leadership and other quali- 
tative factors such as experience train- 
ing also strongly affect the effectiveness of 
performance. 

In X CTZ, regular grounds forces have ex- 
perienced a growing confidence in their own 
capabilities. Army of Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN) battalions, once dependent upon 
division and regimental control, now op- 
erate Independently. The trend throughout 
the corps Is toward extended operations to 
continuously apply pressure on the enemy. 

DS support still plays a significant part in 
the success of I Corps forces, and while their 
precise share of overall success against the * 
enemy is difficult to measure, it is the con- 
* sldered estimate of the Corps senior advisor 
that ARVN '3 share has been signi fican t. 

In n CTZ, a steady improvement in all ele- 
ments of RVNAF has been noted. ARVN 
forces in particular have shown a disposition 
to engage more In offensive operations to seek 
out the enemy, to preempt him ahd keep 
. him off balance. Previously weak and ineffec- 
tive units have Improved their performance 
and are now on a par. with more effective 
units. Although still weak in combat sup- 
port, RVNAFs capability to cope with enemy 
guerrilla -forces continues to increase. 

• In HI CTZ, one-third of the ARVN ma- 
neuver battalions conduct offensive opera- 
tions effectively, another third is rela- 
tively Ineffective, while another third Is 
unsatisfactory. 

Indications are that their effectiveness is 
declining in IV CTZ, IV the overall number 
of offensive operations has not appreciably 
increased, but with more helicopter assets 
available, the ability to conduct airmobile 
operations has been significant. Longer dura- 
tion, large unit operations aimed at pene- 
trating enemy base areas have been success- 
fully conducted to destroy and capture the 
enemy and his material. 
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i;ountrv-wide, regular ground forces In- 
creased their percent of available battalion 
days on combat sweeps (offensive operations) 
from 35.1 for the first quarter CY68 to 44.7 
during the last quarter. This equates to 
2.219 more days per quarter during the fourth 
quarter compared with the first. The fourth 
quarter was particularly significant because 
regular ground forces for the first time dur- 
ing 1968 spent more time conducting offen- 
sive than security operations. NOTE: Tabu- 
lated data on operations for Vietnamese reg- 
ular forces is derived primarily from the 
System for Evaluating the Effectiveness of 
RVNAF (SEER). Numbers are submitted by 
US advisors and refer to operations involv- 
ing more than three companies of friendly 
troops. The number of operations and their 
results may be high. 

Total RVNAF operations during 1963 
through October involving all types of mis- 
sions have increased 30%. Each South Viet- 
namese Army and Marine regular maneuver 
battalion spent 13 days per month on opera- 
tions in early 1968 versus 20 days per month 
by October. 

During January 1969, RVNAF had an aver- 
age of 29 battalion sized operations in 
progress per day. 

COMUSMACV reports that “the first two 
quarters of 1968 were characterized by many 
small-unit operations. These operations were 
generally of one or two days duration. 
During the last two quarters, CY68. the trend 
toward extended large unit offensive opera- 
tions became evident. The average duration 
of these operations increased by one- third 
during the last two quarters of 1968. These 
operations have been the most productive 
in terms of enemy attrition.” 

While mobile offensive operations are gen- 
erally effective at battalion level, such op- 
erations by both larger and smaller units are 
less effective: higher staffs lack experience 
and company operations lack the requisite 
force. Further, these operations have not yet 
reached the level of effectiveness of US units. 
An ARVN regular battalion is about % as 
effective as a US battalion. Specifically: 

Operational days of contact are about 75% 
of that for US units. Further, analysis of 
data from the first three quarters of 1968, 
shows very little overall change in the num- 
ber . of operations conducted by RVNAF 
battalions. 

In addition, RVNAF gets less artillery sup- 
port than US forces. Overall RVNAF receives 
about Va the average artillery rounds which 
US forces get in SVN. While the moderni- 
zation program provides increased artillery 
to RVNAF approximating that organic to a 
US division, US corps artillery is so large 
that this addition changes only slightly the 
ratio of US to ARVN artillery support. 

Finally, mobility is inherent In offensive 
operations against an ellusive enemy. RVNAF 
has considerably less air mobility than US 
forces. RVNAF has about 5% of the organic 
helicopter lift capability of US forces; rough- 
ly 20-25% of the US lift is provided RVNAF. 
Even with modernization, RVNAF will have 
only about 25% of the helicopter lift that is 
now available to US forces. However, COMUS- 
MACV reports that: 

The effectiveness of these operations has 
increased with greater mobility of GVN 
forces. Mobile reaction forces have been or- 
ganized in ARVN divisions and employed 
against the enemy. Where more assets be- 
come available, ARVN has developed a capa- 
bility to conduct successful airmobile opera- 
tions. Eagle flight operations have proven 
highly effective with small units deploying 
by helicopter to find the enemy and larger 
heliborne reaction forces used to “pile" on 
and destroy him. With the increase of cav- 
alry units in 1968, more operations with in- 
fantry and armored units have been con- 
ducted. The Vietnamese marines working 
with mobile riverine forces have conducted 
highly successful operations against enemy 
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base areas. In short, with some conspicuous 
exceptions, RVNAF are showing a willingness 
to conduct sustained operations, and are 
demonstrating an improved capability to con- 
duct offensive mobile operations when given 
the means for performing them. 

In terms of results, overall assessment of 
the RVNAF effort and the level of offensive 
operations is difficult to separate from the 
total allied effort. 

The enemy lost about 290,000 men in 1968 
from all causes; of this 181,000 were attrib- 
uted to deaths from hostile action in SVN. 
In general, the number of enemy killed by 
RVNAF in 1968 has about doubled compared 
with 1967, and in IV Corps, where there are 
limited US forces, enemy casualties more than 
doubled. 

The JCS and COMUSMACV report their 
RVNAF Is proving more effective In combat. 
During the last five months of 1967, the 
RVNAF kill ratio averaged 2.9 enemy to 1 
friendly. In 1968, through October, RVNAF 
kill ratios (Excluding Tet) were about 4.0:1. 
But despite increased enemy losses in 1968, 
RVNAF kill ratios increased proportionately. 
During 1968, RVNAF kill ratios declined from 
a first quarter high of 6.5 ;1 to 4.1:1 in the 
third quarter. For offensive actions only, kill 
ratios declined from 6.8:1 in the first quarter 
to 5.0:1 in the fourth quarter. 

However, the decline is due to enemy avoid- 
ance of contact rather than reluctance of 
RVNAF to press contact. NOTE: enemy cas- 
ualty data is derived from the SEER and 
other operational reports based on Informa- 
tion submitted by the unit or its advisor. 
Reliability of this data is not high, but is 
considered adequate to reflect trends. 

The enemy has lost about double the 
amount of weapons in 1968 as in 1967; the 
captured to lost ratio has increased con- 
tinually during 1968 from a 1st quarter ratio 
of 5.6:1 to 11.5:1 in the fourth quarter. 

The increased casualties and weapons losses 
may have forced the enemy to withdraw most 
of his major main force units to sanctuaries 
to retrain and refit beginning in September 
1968. 

Question lib; What is the actual level of 
“genuine'* small-unit actions and night 
actions in ARVN, RF and FF: i.e. actions that 
would typically be classed as such within 
the US Army, and In particular, offensive 
ambushes and patrols? How much has this 
changed? 

As with large unit operations, the level of 
effective small unit actions is difficult to 
assess; the evidence is again conflicting. 
While there are more operations now being 
conducted than in 1967, results have not 
increased proportionately. Overall the level of 
small unit operations during 1968 was 
slightly above that for 1967, but the number 
with contact was less than the 1967 rate. 

Generally, Army of the Republic of Viet- 
nam (ARVN) units conduct small unit 
operations at company and multibattalion 
level, the Regional Forces (RF) at platoon 
and company level, and the Popular Forces 
(PF) at "squad and platoon level. 

The number of small unit operations con- 
ducted by regular forces during 1968 
declined slightly from 86,723 in the first 
quarter to 82,079 in the fourth quarter. Night 
actions were not tabulated during 1968. 
(NOTE; Data are derived primarily from 
advisor reports and reflect operations in- 
volving less than three companies but not 
less than a fire team) . 

COMUSMACV attributes this decline to 

(1) an increase In large unit offensive opera- 
tions and (2) a decrease in the number of 
battalions assigned to pacification missions. 

As a comparison. US forces conducted 
about one-third more small unit operations 
with almost three times the number of con- 
tacts. 

COMUSMACV further reports that gen- 
erally US advisors at division level and below 
believe that improvement has occurred, and 
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that command emphasis and advisory help 
is increasing the rate of these improvements. 
Some RVNAF units are showing increased 
confidence In themselves, their armament, 
and their support. However, other units, 
particularly in in Corps, are ineffective due 
to lack of leadership at all levels, a fear of 
conducting squad and platoon semi- 
independent operations and a widespread 
lack of offensive spirit. 

Generally, the definition of RVNAF small- 
unit operations describes those that would 
be considered as genuine small- unit actions 
by a US unit. However, the degree to which 
the operations reported follow the guidance 
above is difficult to determine as the basic 
source of the data is the local Regional Forces 
and Popular Forces leader and is not entirely 
subject to verification by US advisory per- 
sonnel. Additionaly, in some areas senior 
South Vietnamese Army commanders have 
assigned quotas governing the number of 
operations that units must conduct. In some 
instances this may result in commanders 
reporting operations as offensive when, in 
fact, they do not meet the criteria stated 
in the definition. 

RF and PF are now conducting slightly 
less than twice the number of operations 
than they conducted during the spring of 
1968. About 75% of these are conducted at 
night; however only 45% of RF contacts and 
60% of PF occurred at night. Note; These 
and data in the following paragraphs were 
extracted from the Territorial Forces Evalua- 
tion System (TFES) which defines such 
operations as those which consist of a fire 
team or larger unit but one that Is less than 
three companies and under control of a 
single headquarters. The minimum duration 
of the operation Is 6 hours (unless significant 
contact occurs in less time). Movement must 
be planned and executed for purpose of con- 
tact with the enemy. 

• • * * • 

(1) Relative strength of the enemy. 

(2) Degree of interest and support of near- 
by US Forces. 

(3) Caliber of the district chief. 

The overall effectiveness of small-unit 
operations is difficult to determine. Data is 
conflicting and there appears to be consider- 
able variance between units and areas. 

Operations with contact per unit have in- 
creased slightly during 1968 but the number 
of enemy killed per contact has declined 
slightly. Results of operations per RF and 
PF unit, per operation, and per contact show 
only marginal improvement, despite some 
equipment modernization and increase in 
training. 

Area security has improved, but this may 
be as much the result of VC/NVA inactivity 
as it is RVNAF activity. It appears that 
where the enemy makes the effort, he still 
can enter villages and hamlets that are de- 
fended by RF/PP. 

RF and PP units are mainly still defen- 
sively oriented on the hamlet where their 
families live. However, there is an inherent 
danger of misinterpretation of the degree of 
effectiveness of Regional Forces and Popular 
Forces units if a straight-line comparison 
of number of operations and number of con - 
tacts by US and South Vietnamese Army 
units on one side Is made against Regional 
Forces and Popular Forces units on the other 
side. US and South Vietnamese Army units 
in the main seek and destroy enemy main 
force units. The Regional Forces and Popular 
Forces mission of territorial security centers 
on keeping local forces and guerrillas from 
entering hamlets and villages and molesting 
the populace. The degree of which the Re- 
gional Forces and Popular Forces prevent 
attacks by active patrolling and. ambushes 
Is as much a part of the measure of their 
effectiveness as the number of operations or 
the results. The answer to Question Ilf 
treats with this measure. 
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Territorial forces can do well, offensively, 
against enemy of their own size (JLe.. frag- 
mented local force units or guerrillas) . Cor- 
respondingly, they are defensive-minded 
when strong enemy forces are operating in 
their general area. 

The South Vietnamese Army Marine Corps 
averaged 25 enemy contacts per day during 
1968 on operations of company 3 ize or less. 
Most recent monthly averages are r 

November 1968: 31 per day. 

December 1968: 36 per day. 

January 1969: 38 per day through 22d. 

Question 11c: How much has the officer 
selection and promotion system, and the 
quality of leadership, actually changed over 
the years (as distinct from change in paper 
“programs”)? How many Junior officers hold 
commissions (in particular, battlefield com- 
missions from NCO rank) despite lack of 
a high school diploma? 
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There have been no major renovations of is ite autonSif J? e h “ nl I f r RVNA f generals 
:e Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces “ . >»M.. b een unable to re- 


Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces 
(RVNAF) promotion system since 1965 . There 
has, however, been some reform. * 

There has been a substantial Increase in 
thenumber of promotions during 1967 and 
1968. At the present time, approximately 60 
per cent of the Regular Forces officers in the 
grades of captain through colonel have dates 
of rank in 1967 and 1968. 

In October 1968, the Joint General Staff 
promulgated a new promotion directive 
which revised and consolidated policies ap- 
plicable to all RVNAF personnel. This direc- 
tive reduced time in grade criteria for Re- 
gional Forces officers to bring them into line 
with those applicable to Regular Forces of- 
ficers. Xt also reduced time in grade criteria 
to 18 months for automatic promotions for 
graduates of the Officer Training School at 
Thu Due to second lieutenant and for grad- 
uates of the Vietnamese Military Academy at 
Dai at to first lieutenant. At the same time, 
the Minister of Defense approved a three-year 
phased officer promotion plan designed to cor- 
rect the officer grade imbalance caused by the 
rapid expansion of RVNAF in 1968. 

Significant is the action taken by the 
Joint General Staff in 1968 to increase the 


upon which officer eligibility was to be eval- 
uated. In practice, then, a tradition of rather 
long standing has been maintained: promo- 
tion are still made through negotiation and 
compromise at promotion boards between 
general officers trying to advance their 
proteges. This process is especially prominent 
in the promotion and placement of field 
grade officers where each general seeks to 
protect and position his supporters on the 

abilUles^ P ° UtlcS rather professional 

OSD further considers that the price paid 
for the promotion system's responsiveness 
to the politics of the senior RVNAF generals 


spond effectively to both requirements for 
professionalism and to the war itself. 

First, the selection system has tended to 
ax ? cl exa cerbate the gap between the 
GVN and the population. In particular, the 
educational requirements for officer candi- 
dacy (i.e. the equivalent of a high school 
diploma) and the means employed to get 


date School), the overall quality of Ieader- 

fJ Up RVNAF has experienced some dilu- 
tion. The quality of leadership varies from 
outstanding to weak at all levels, and MACV 
is directing efforts to Influence RVNAF to 
identify and eliminate weak leaders. 

While there Is only about a 2.000 shortfall 
in regular and Regional Force (RF) officer 
strength compared with authorized, there 
is a considerable imbalance in the grade 
structure. These forces are short about 8.200 
officers In the higher grades of Captain 
through Colonel and over about 6,100 In the 
aspirant and lieutenant grades. 

Based on US standards, which may not be 
germane to South Vietnam but save as a 
comparison, RVNAF should have about 65% 
more officers than currently authorized. 

In comparison to past two year periods 
the a nn ual promotion rate actually de- 
clined despite the constant growth of the ‘ 
regular forces' size and leadership needs. 
COMUSMACV estimates that, at the current 
rate of promotion, and attrition, 90% of 
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and annual, to meet the expanding needs of 
RVNAF. Although the Joint General S tag 
did not, in fact, meet its established promo- 
tion goals for 1968. it did promote more of- 
ficers than In any previous year. The Chief 
Joint General Staff, has directed that the 
1968 quota shortfall be added to the 
promotion quotas for 1969, and that 20 per- 
cent of the 1969 promotion quotas be al- 
located for special battlefield promotions. 
This policy will provide recognition for those 
personnel who have distinguished themselves 
through sustained combat operations. 

An important improvement to the RVNAF 
promotion system in recent years has been 
the institution of an efficiency reporting sys- 
tem. Efficiency reports were used for the first 
time in the selection of officers for the 1967 
annual promotion. Promotion boards allot 
30 percent of the promotion score to ef- 
ficiency reports, with the remaining 70 per- 
cent determined by such factors from the 
individual's record as time in grade, time 
in service, and decorations. 

The JCS consider that the quality of offi- 
cers within the RVNAF has shown significant 
improvement over the years. Today, a large 
percentage of the officers have extensive 
combat experience. In addition, an impres- 
S « offlcer schooling system now provides 
officer education at* precommission, branch, 
command and staff, and national defense 
level. This is supplemented by schooling for 
selected officers in service schools in the 
United States. 

While the Vietnamese have a “reformed” 
promotion system on paper, OSD considers 
it has changed little in method of operation. 
The promotion system responds to the poli- 
tics of the senior generals rather than to the 
needs of the professional military service. 


uneven growth of the RVNAF (i.e. occupa- 
tional and educational drafts) produce offi- 
cers more interested in the perquisites and 
privileges of rank than in effective military 
leadership. Education and the city life it 
required resulted in what many observers 
have now perceived as a gap between officers 
and soldiers. 

The education requirement also tended to 
to place the armed forces in a position where 
it had to compete only poorly with other 
forms of employment which offered higher 
pay and considerably better living conditions. 
As officers that during their initial period 
of service might have gained valuable opera- 
tional experience were seduced to the better 
Jobs, inexperienced cadets and Junior officers 
th * m and consistently deprived the 
RVMAF and the war if fought of the already 

small nnnl of ..a i ■ » 


Furthermore, the majority of subsequent 
promotions made in the RVNAF are hot for 
military ski lls . Special, “other than battle- 
field” promotions in 1966-67 and 2967-68 ac- 
counted for 19% and 20%, respectively of all 
promotions, while less than 2% of all of- 
fleers provided in those years owed their 
rank to combat victories. 

RVNAF has not loosened significantly the 
educational requirements for commission. 

COMUSMACV reports that the exact num- 
ber of noncommissioned officers who have 
received commissions without having a high 
school diploma is not available. However, in- 


able by end CY 70. OSD estimates it should 
take the RVNAF a minimum of 2.5 years to 
fill the mid-1968 requirement for officers. 

The relatively rapid expansion of the 
RVNAF filled the officer corps with men of 
approximately the same age (50% of all offi- 
cers, for example, are between 25 and 31 
years old). The relative chronological homo- 
geneity of the officer corps ha-? resulted In 
cleavages between those “political” officers 
who spend a rewarding and lucrative career 
in the national, provincial, or corps capitals 
and those “combat” officers who bear the 
brunt of the fighting with few rewards in the 
hinterlands. Morale, thereby, is low among 
these Vietnamese field officers who have held 
the same rank for 8 or 10 years while witness- 
ing his colleagues at Saigon or Corps rapid 
advance due to favoritism. The “political” 
officers are divided between Thieu and Ky. 
while those officers bearing the brunt of the 
fighting, may be beginning to coalesce into a 
3rd faction opposed to both. Thus, the hope 
that Thieu's apparent victory over Ky in the ' 
struggle for control of the executive and the 
army will bring both stability and effective- 
ness to RVNAF command may well be frus- 
trated. The Thieu consolidations represent 
the victory of one faction over another rather 
than the end to the causes of such fac- 
tionalism. The Thieu consolidations repre- 
sent but another act in the continuing drama * 
of coup and countercoup within the Viet- 
namese military elite. 


aw-aooi aipioma is not available. However, in- -^“ese mintary eute. 
formation provided by the Adjutant General/ ^ summary, OSD considers that unless the 
Joint General Staff shows that the number promotion system is regularized and given 
of noncommissioned officers commissioned as tixe autonomy it clearly needs from the va- 
— " • — - garies of general officer poLiticing, the in- 
crease in RVNAF effectiveness may well be 
limited. 

Question lid: What known disciplinary 
action has resulted from ARVN looting of 
civilians in the past year (for example, the 
widespread looting that took place last 
spring) ? 

Looting and other misconduct by Republic 
of Vietnam Armed troops toward the civilian 
populace have undermined the confidence of 
the people in RVNAF. Despite some efforts 
to correct the situation, efforts to undertake 
the required attltudinal changes of RVNAF 
towards the populace have not been produc- 
tive. 

COMUSMACV reports that his command 
has no firm evidence of widespread looting. 
However, as the Joint General Staff saw fie 
to publish a memorandum in March 1968 
concerning theft, robbery, and rape, there 
apparently was concern in this area during 
the Spring. 

The number of such RVNAF personnel 


aspirants was approximately 520 in 1966 490 
in 1967. and approximately 1,900 in 1968* In- 
dications are, that of the 1,900 commissioned 
in 1968, 99 percent did not have high school 
diplomas; however, because of their com- 
mander's recommendation, they were pro- 
moted to offlcer rank. It should be noted that 
those promoted without a high school di- 
ploma cannot be promoted beyond the rank 
of captain until they have completed hich 
school level education. 6 

Only 7% of ail RVNAF officers have re- 
ceived co mmis sions from the ranks and this 
proportion actually declines to only 4.8% in 
the 1967-68 class of Officer Candidates. There 
can be no concerted effort to raise the over- 
all quality of officer leadership without 
RVNAF availing Itself of the experienced 
leaders from the enlisted ranks. 

The steady expansion in the size of the 
RVNAF has overtaken army politics in the 
sense that the need for more officers and, 
hence promotions has outstripped the capac- 
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brought to trial during 1968 totaled eight. 
Of this eight, one enlisted man was ac- 
quitted. one officer received a sentence of 
five years detention, and six enlisted men re- 
ceived sentences of six months detention 
(suspended) . 

During 1967, several measures wore taken 
to preclude RVNAF's stealing from the popu- 
lace. A key program was the institution of a 
free issue of operational rations to troops. 
Prior to that time, the cost of operational 
rations was deducted from the soldier's pay. 
Consequently, he was prone to live off the 
land to save this expense. 

During 1967, all South Vietnamese Army 
Infantry battalions received training in Rev- 
olutionary Development, which stressed the 
Importance of gaining the respect and co- 
operation of the people. This training was 
eventually extended to all other RVNAF bat- 
talions and to a high proportion of Regional 
Forces and Popular Forces units. 

Many officers either have a disdain for 
dealing both with their men and with the 
peasants, or have come to expect and tolerate 
looting by believing that it “makes soldiers 
fierce’* and unites them with a tradition of 
soldiering associated with the legendary and 
successful armies of Vietnam’s past. During 
the third quarter of 1963, about 50% of 
MACV advisors with Vietnamese Army and 
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Marine units report that one-third of the 
populace has a feeling of hostility towards 
their unit. On the other hand, 68% reported 
that their units respected the right of the 
populace and property most of the time. 

What may be a more serious problem, how- 
ever, is not that looting will probably con- 
tinue despite even the most concerted reform 
effcr to but that it is part of the larger prob- 
lem of the army's lack of compassion and 
respect for civilian life and property. Such 
lack cf compassion, in turn, is likely to fur- 
ther alienate the civilian population from the 
government’s cause. 

Question lie: To what extent have past 
“anti-desertion" decrees and efforts lessened 
the rate of desertion: why has the rate re- 
cently been increasing? 

RVNAF personnel are deserting at a rate 
of almost 120,000 per year. In combat units, 
the rate is the highest; gross desertions ac- 
count for about 65% of the losses in these 
units. MACV has estimated that desertion 
rate will be reduced .by about 50% during 
1969 — In. fact, achievement of the new force 
goals Is contingent upon this. 

The successes of past desertion reduction 
programs attest to the fact that a reduction 
in the current high desertion rate is possible. 

The following table illustrates RVNAF de.- 
sertion rates over time: 


RVNAF NET 0ESERTI0NS PER 1,000 STRENGTH 





1st quarter. 
1966 

4th quarter, 
1966 

4th quarter. 
1967 

1st quarter. 
1968 

2d quarter. 
1968 

3d quarter, 
1968 

4th quarter. 
1968 

Regular 

Regional 

Popular 


23.0 

10. 0 
27.7 

11.0 

6.3 

14.8 

9.7 

9.0 

12.7 

4.8 

3.7 

13.3 

12.3 

9.8 

16.6 

15.8 
16.3 

11.9 

18.6 

16.3 

8.6 

Total RVNAF..., 


21.1 

10.8 

10.2 

7.7 

12.9 

15.2 

14.8 
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tions. such as low pay, little dependent hous- 
lng, limited leave policy, transportation 
problems to get home even if a man gees 
leave, remain to be corrected. 

The Vietnamese people take a very orasr- 
matic attitude toward desertions. They feel 
that desertion is not bad but a way to beat 
the central authority. 

We do not know to what extent the risinsr 
desertion rate indicates disaffection with the 
GVN or how many deserters remain in GVN 
areas and how many go the VC. The answer 
to these questions become more important 
as the RVNAF and GVN supporters become 
Increasingly aware that they probably will 
have to make some political accommodation 
with the Viet Cong. Fewer may be willing 
to die in combat. Thus continued innovative 
actions are required to reduce RVNAF de- 
sertions. 


- - * « 

Question Ilf; What success are the RF 
and PF having in providing local security 
and reducing VC control and influence in 
rural populations? 

Information on the success of local se- 
curity and the reduction of VC control is 
soft and recognized as such, but some con- 
jecture can be made and trends discerned 

The JCS. COMUSMACV and CINCPAC re- 
port that the best overall measure of the 
success of Regional forces (RF) and Popular 
forces (PF) in providing local security and 
reducing Viet Cong (VC) control is the trend 
in relatively secure and VC controlled popu- 
lation. 

Since the H a m let Evaluation System (HES) 
began breaking out rural population sepa- 
rately, the trends have been as follows: 


PERCENT OF RURAL POPULATION 


Desertion rates during 1965 and early 1966 
rose to high levels, reflecting the political 
Instability of the Government of Vietnam 
and enemy battlefield successes at that time. 
As the US build-up took effect and the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam was able to reestablish 
Itself, the implementation of Decree Law 15 
of 1966 and of a series of administrative re- 
forms within the Republic of Vietnam Armed 
Forces (RVNAF) began to result in steadily 
decreasing desertion rates. As enforcement of 
Decree Law 15 (which increased sentences for 
desertion to a minimum of five years at hard 
labor and provided punitive measures to be 
taken against inducers and accomplices) pro- 
ceeded, the punishments for desertion be- 
came adequate deterrents. Prior to February 
1968, about 16,000 people were tried and 

11.000 sentenced. By 1967, the desertion rate 
showed a 34 percent drop from 1966, and by 
January 1968. the rate had decreased to the 
level of 1963. 

The administrative reforms within RVNAF 
during 1966 and 1967 consisted of increased 
attempts at troop indoctrination; pay raises 
in June 1966, May 1967, October 1967. and a 
PF pay raise in July 1968; increases in fund 
allowances; some leadership improvements; 
and upgrading of Regional and Popular 
Forces (RF and PF) . These prog rams also 
had some effect — -the PF desertion rate, which 
was the highest in 1960. Is now the lowest; 
Interestingly , enough, PF casualties during 
the same period declined from 31% of the 
RVNAF total to about 20% in 1968. However, 
we do not know the extent that these forces 
have made local accommodations with the 
Viet Cong— we suspect there has been some. 

Tet despite these programs, the desertion 
rate rose in 1968. This rise is attributable to 
several factors. 

In February, the GVN declared a general 
amnesty and all those deserters previously 
sentenced was sent to combat units; about 

13.000 deserters returned. Following this, 
rates rose. COMUSMACV reports that such 
amnesties granted to deserters by the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam, despite advice to the 


contrary by the Chief, RVNAF Joint General 
Staff, have not strengthened the desertion 
control program. 

COMUSMACV reports that the present 
high desertion rate Is due primarily to the 
large number of men entering the service 
as the result of the general mobilization. 

“Prior to 1968, the RVNAF was a relatively 
stable force filled primarily with mature, 
trained individuals. As a result of the Par- 
tial and General Mobilization Decrees, the 
RVNAF expanded from a strength of 817,358. 
This accelerated mobilization required a gen- 
eral shift of the older officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men from their 
original units to one of the newly formed 
units. This shift resulted In a significant 
portion of RVNAF being manned by young, 
immature conscripts and volunteers super- 
vised by a reduced quality of leadership by 
the young officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers." 

“Statistics have shown that a soldier is 
more prone to desert during his first 6 months 
of service due to fear of the unknown, fear of 
combat, and because of strong family affilia- 
tions. This is the basic reason why desertions 
increased during the summer and fall of 1968 
as over 200,000 new personnel were inducted 
or volunteered for service during this 
period." 

In addition to new personnel, the in- 
creased rates may be due In part to the 
heightened intensity of combat and Viet 
Cong proselytizing. 

The rising desertion rates turned slightly 
downward during the last quarter of 1968. 
Tet despite this further reduction may be 
difficult. 

RVNAF initiated a program in July to en- 
courage the populace to turn in deserters; 
the leave policy has been liberalized slightly 
as has been motivational training for new 
servicemen; and desertion “quotas" have been 
assigned to units. These programs aopear to 
be having some effect. 

The endemic poor environmental condi- 
tions of RVNAF. which contribute to deser- 


Jan- 

uary March 
1968 1968 


Octo- Decem- 
ber ber 
1968 1968 


Relatively secure 53.0 42.9 55.0 64.9 

Vietcong controlled 25.4 28.3 23.7 18.9 


Thus, despite the Tet setback, relative se- 
curity has been extended to about 1.3 mil- 
lion people in the rural areas during 1968, 
and the Viet Cong have lost approximately 
0.7 million of the population they controlled 
at the outset of the year. NOTE; HES data 
does not necessarily depict an accurate re- 
flection of the security conditions at any one 
time nor does it reflect internal variation 
with categories of security, yet trend Infor- 
mation Is considered adequate. 

During the Accelerated Pacification Cam- 
paign, for example, significant numbers of 
Regional and Popular Forces units have been 
redeployed mostly from relatively secure 
areas into contested hamlets. Some 227 Re- 
gional Forces companies and 710 Popular 
Forces platoons (roughly 15 percent of the 
total territorial security forces) are now sta- 
tioned in formerly contested or Viet Cong- 
controlled target hamlets. Although terri- 
torial security forces are spread somewhat 
more thinly, even taking into account the al- 
most 100,000 strength Increase over the past 
year, the enemy has not taken advantage, 
either through lack of caability or a con- 
scious decision of this deployment of friend- 
ly security forces. 

Viewed from a slightly different perspective, 
another good indicator of the status of local 
security is the status of the Viet Cong (VC) 
local government or infrastructure (VCI) : 
the existence of a small disciplined organi- 
zation in a village or hamlet is a significant 
threat to an Individual. 

As of the end of November 1968, only about 
21.2% of the population lived In areas where 
the VCI were considered eliminated (this 
does not include non-hamlet secure popula- 
tion as rating of this group does not include 
specific VCI questions — and the extent of 
VCI may be considerable) . According to HES 
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figures, about 6 1% of the total population 
and 80% of the rural population is subject 
to VCI Influence; this has Increased since 
1967 as we find more about the VCI. despite 
anti-infrastructure efforts. Recent VCI poli- 
tical activity has also offset our efforts to 
destroy the VCI— as of the end of December 
1968. about one-half of SVN’s villages had 
“liberation committees"; about 10% of the 
relatively secure population lived in areas 
with such committees. 

Actual Government of Vietnam (GVN) 
control is increasing very slowly. As of De- 
cember 1968. only about 47% of the popula- 
tion of SVN was under primarily GVN in- 
fluence with only 32% in rural areas. 

Whereas the VC has a disciplined organiza- 
tion at village/hamlet level, the GVN does 
not: The GVN structure Is smaller by almost 
one-half — the GVN has only about 15% of 
its structure at this level. 

The existing rural GVN organization has 
little protection. During 1968. about 1300 
GVN officials were killed and 300 abducted (it 
is likely that the large majority of these were 
from rural areas). 

There is no significant programmed expan- 
sion of GVN and civil manpower resources at 
village and hamlet level. In fact, the GVN 
structure has declined In size due to general 
mobilization and input into RVNAF. 

With respect to performance and effective- 
ness, while both RF and FF have Improved, 
Improvements are still not rapid enough. 
COMUSMACV reports that: 

The presence of 353 Mobile Advisory Te ams 
has added backbone to the Regional Forces/ 
Popular Forces. Improved their training, and 
increased the air and artillery support which 
they receive. Other similar programs such as 
Marine Combined Action Platoons, tr ainin g 
courses conducted by 03 combat units, and 
numerous combined operations have en- 
hanced the ability of the Regional Forces/ 
Popular Forces to provide better protection 
to the people. 

More than 100.000 M— 16 rifles are already 
in the hands of Regional Forces/Popular 
Forces. Another 150,000 will be I ss ued within 
the next year. The Increased firepower and 
Increased confidence these rifles give to the 
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tiveiy) protecting villages and hamlets has 
changed only 3lightly throughout 1968. 

According to analysis of TFES reports and 
HES security racings, the population unpro- 
tected by RF or PF improved during 1968 
almost as rapidly as those protected by RF or 
FF; further, security improvement existed 
only when ?F were present. 

The PF is programmed to be expanded over 
current levels by only about 6,000 men. 

Thus it appears that Influence of the GVN 
versus the VC is growing slowly and princi- 
pally under the weight of allied effort. Yet in- 
fluence extension still operates with minimal 
resources on the part of the RVNAF and 
GVN. For greater productivity in this regard, 
commitmenc of additional manpower and 
equipment resources Is necessary. 

Question 12 : To what extent could 
RVNAF — as is now— handle the VC (Main 
Force, local forces, guerrillas) , with or with- 
out US combat support to fill RVNAF defi- 
ciencies, if all NVA units were withdrawn: 

a. If VC still had northern fillers 

b. If all northerners' (but not regroupees) 
were withdrawn? 

RVNAF capabilities and possible NVA with- 
draws are difficult to predict; judgments are 
highly conjectural at this time. 

The JCS. CINCFAC and COMUSMACV es- 
timate that it Is highly probable tht Repub- 
lic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) , as it 
exists today, adequately supported by US ar- 
til lery, engineer, tac t ical air, helicopte r and 
naval ass ets'." is capable of handling the Viet 
Cong. Withou t US combat support and when 
opposing Viet Cong main and local force 
units, the RVNAF would have to reduce the 
number of offensive operations and adopt 
more of a defensive posture. This would re- 
sult in loss of control by the Government of 
Vietnam over substantial rural areas. 
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reduced from about 202 infantry type bat- 
talions to 73 with a regular force strength 
of about 37,000. 

If fillers remained, the VC threat would be 
from 92 to 130 maneuver battalions. . The 
larger figure is based on movement of NVA 
fillers into newly formed VC units. 

RVNAF’s capability against VC forces with 
NVA fillers is closely associated with time. 

If most US forces were withdrawn now. 
RVNAF improvement may stop or regress. 
Most RVNAF gains are closely related to sup- 
port provided directly and indirectly by US 
forces; if these forces are withdrawn' rapidly, 
RVNAF’s newly gained confidence may col- 
lapse. 

While there has been considerable progress 
in increasing the force levels of RVNAF (now 
at about 82 6,000 to be expanded about 872,- 
000 by end FY70), the initial expansion and 
modernization was designed to maximize 
combat power, rather than develop a bal- 
anced force. The Impact of this expansion 
and modernization is just now being felt. 
The second phase of the modernization and 
improvement program Is to develop a bal- 
anced force ca pable of cop ing with the inter- 
nal Y n threat, but despiTe acceleration,' 'goals 
will not be met before end FY 72 . Thus 
RVNAF capabilities should increase over 
time. Continued RVNAF modernization and 
more evidence of improvement over time will 
reinforce judgments on the question of 
RVNAF capabilities. 

To what extent could the RepublLc of 
Vietnam Armed Forces — as it is now — also 
handle a sizeable level of North Vietnamese 
Army forces? 

a. With U.S. air and artillery support? 

b. With above, and also UjS. ground forces 
reserve? 

(clj Without UJ5. direct support, but with 


l Vl S? an l ° V ’ r substan i tlal rural areas. ti Without UJ3. direct support, but with 

response _ is predicated upon two u increased RVNAF artillery and air capacity? 
assumptions: first, there exists an internal (S) Today’s Republic of Vietnam Armed 


assumptions: first, there exists an internal 
environment characterized by a workable 
economy, a relatively secure civilian popu- 
lace, and a functioning government. Sec- 
ondly, the North Vietnamese Army forces 
have withdrawn to North Vietnam and ter- 
minated external support to Viet Cong Forces. 
Otherwise, if external support from the north 


As discussed i» L. Personnel would infiltrate la ever-increasing 


As discussed in more detail under Question 
11b, both Regional Forces and Popular Forces 
contacts In the last quarter of 1968 were up 
almost 100 percent over the 1st quarter of 
the year. Night contacts Increased more than 
100 percent during the same period. 

The pace of Regional Forces/Popular Forces 
^Improvement Is still not rapid enough. The 
first year’s Improvement program carried out 
in 1968 was moderately successful. With 
greater Government of Vietnam command 
Interest being shown from the President on 
down, w ith t he Territorial Forces Evaluation 
system (TFES) as a Government of Vietnam 
and US management tool, with more than 350 
Mobile Advisory Teams available for full- 
time work, and with a vigorous improvement 
program for 1969, the Regional Forces/Pop- 
ular Forces should be able to extend security 
to 90 percent of the population, which Is the 
goal set by President Thieu for 1969. 

OSD considers that despite Increases In RF 
and PF operations and the increase in over- 
all security ratings. Improvement and exten- A 
ston of area security directly attributed to I 
these remain marginal. 

How much of the success of the accelerated 
pacification, program Is due to lack of VC 
opposition and how much Is due to RF/PF 
efforts is not clear. An indicator is the fact 
that only about 20% of the RF/FF units in 
this program have moved from their original 
location. 

Local units are mainly defensively orient- 
ed, related to villages or hamlets where their 
families are. rather than to conducting forays 
to close by VC hamlets. 

The number of RF and PF units (currently 
about 32% and 65 ^ of the total units respec- 


numbers to counter any substantial RVNAF 
.success. This could result In a prolongation 
of the conflict unless substantial Free World 
Military Assistance Force presence were ei- 
ther continued or reestablished. 

It is^ghly “probable that the RVNAF, as 
It exists today, adequately supported by US 
artillery, engineer, tactical air, helicopter, 
and’ naval assets, is capable of: 


Forces (RVNAF), without full support o f 
US combat forces, could not cope with a 
sl26&Ble"Iever"of North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) forces. 

a. Should the present RVNAF be reinforced 
with US air and military support, their 
capability of defense would be Improved, but 
not t o the extent of being able to cope with 
the type and complexity of combat imposed 
by major North Vietnamese Army involve- 
ment. 

b. The posture of the present RVNAF would 
be further strengthened if reinforced by 
major US air and military support, and 
backed up by major US ground force el e- 
ments In a mobile reserve posture immedi- 
ately available for commitment. ~The utility 
derived from placing major US Forces -in 


~ , Z .uenvea irom placing major uo rupees -ui 

(1) leaking substantial progress in the f standby reserve would depend on US wlll- 
eiimination of Viet Cong main and local force | tnem ess to use as a threat and to com- 
deluding those with northern fillers. I mit all or part of the reserve as needed 


(2) Making sustained progress in a reduc- 
tion of the Viet Cong guerrilla threat al- 
though elimination would require a pro- 
longed period of time. 

(3) Achieving favorable results in a shorter 
time frame, if northern fillers are withdrawn. 

It is estimated that without US combat 
support and opposing Viet Cong main and 
local force units, with .or . without northern 
fillers, the RVNAF would : 

(1) Reduce numbers of offensive opera- 
tions and adept more of a defensive posture. 

(2) Consolidate some forces and rede- 
ploy them within or In the proximity of 
major populated areas. 

(3) Lose Government of Vietnam control 
over substantial rural areas. 

(4) Retain Government of Vietnam con- 
trol ove r major populated ar eas. 

However, OSD considers that If all north- 
erners withdraw the Viet Cong effort in the 
South may collapse, thus such a complete 
withdrawal may be unlikely. 

North Vietnamese Army (NVA) forces in 
the south now comprise about 70% of the 
enemy regular combat forces. If all north- 
erners withdraw the internal threat would be 


c. Finally, the question as to whether the 
present-day RVNAF, without US (or Free 
World Military Assistance Force) direct sup- 
port but with an Increase In organic artillery 
and air, could cope with sizeable North Viet- 
namese Army forces relates directly to the 
concept of the Phase n development. 

Phase n Is designed to restructure the 
present-day RVNAF to provide a more bal- 
anced combat support and combat-service 
support capability and includes a significant 
Increase in air and. artillery support. Air 
unit activations will commence in the 3d 
quarter, FY 1970 and be completed by end 
FY 1972. Artillery unit activations, currently 
underway, will be completed in the 2d quar- 
ter. FY 1970. • * 

The RVNAF, with their present structure 
and degree of combat readiness, are inade- 
quate to handle a sizeable level of North 
Vietnamese Army forces. The RVNAF simply 
are not capable of attaining the level of 
self-sufficiency and overwhelming force su- 
periority that would be required to counter 
combined Viet Cong Insurgency and North 
Vietnamese Army main force offensives. Some 
of the RVNAF would necessarily have to b* 
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redeployed to concentrate defenses In and 
* around critical population centers and in- 
i stallations, thus abdicating a greater extent 
\ of rural areas to Viet Cong/North Vietnam- 
\ese^jmy control. 

V (iTSn Although the question does not con- 
siaSr-gradual US troop reduction, the most 
likely and feasible scenario would be RVNAF 
gradually improving its capabilities and ef- 
fectiveness. Associated would be a phased 
reduction In US forces. 

COMUSMAC considers that, with the mo- 
mentum that has been built up In the pacifi- 
cation program, the expansion and moderni- 
sation of RVNAF, and the steady attrition of 
the enemy, it would be possible to plan for 
removing one division from South Vietnam 
during midsummer of 1969. He and Am- 
bassador Bunker discussed this with Presi- 
dent Thieu and were met with a favorable 
response. 

In addition, reduction of other US forces 
should be possible in the near future. The 
numbers and timing depend upon progress 
of RVNAF modernization (some units will 
turn over their equipment to RVNAF units 
during 1969), improvements in effectiveness 
of RVNAF. and a drastic reduction In the 
RVNAF desertion rate. 

Question 14: What, in various views, are 
the required changes — in Republic of Viet- 
nam Armed Forces (RVNAF) command, orga- 
nization. equipment, training, and incentives, 
in political environment, in logistical sup- 
port, in US modes of influence — for making 
the RVNAF adequate to the tasks cited in 
Questions 11 and 12, above? How long would 
this take? What are the practical obstacles to 
these changes, and what US moves would be 
needed to overcome these? 

The JCS, CINCPAC and COMUSMACV" con- 
sider that by 1972 the planned Phase H 
RVNAF will be adequate to handle the Viet 
Cong insurgency If the Viet Cong are not 
reinforced and supported by the North Viet- 
namese Army. 

Command and Organization . From the ini- 
tial decision to improve and modernize the 
RVNAF as a self-sufficient and effective mili- 
tary force until the present, planning has 
focused on developing the RVNAF command 
and organizational structure and providing 
•the equipment, training, and logistical sup- 
port adequate to the task cited in Question 
12b, above. No major changes In command 
structure or organization are believed re- 
quired at this time. 

Force Level. The Phase H accelerated 
RVNAF force structure consists of a 10- dl vi- 
sion South Vietnam Army with a minima.! 
logistic support force, expanded territorial 
forces which will total approximately 431,000 
men and a 40-squadron South Vietnam Air 
Force. The approved SVN Navy plan calls for 
a balanced naval force of 24.734 men. Because 
of limitations on manpower availability, this 
total force is the maximum that can be 
achieved and sustained. It Is the minimum 
force believed required to meet the likely 
threat from an Internal insurgency without 
North Vietnamese Army support. 

People's Self Defense. The Government of 
Vietnam Is also pressing the People's Self 
Defense and similar programs. As these be- 
come more effective and Involve a substantial 
portion of che total population, they can be 
expected to pia^eat least part of the Popular 
Forces and Regional Forces available for more 
intensive efforts against local guerrillas and 
even local forces. This would correspondingly 
free elements of Jhe Army of Vietnam now 
required to assist in this role, which cculd 
then be utilized not only against Viet Cong 
main force but also North Vietnamese Army 
main force units. While this would not be 
adequate to handle all of che Norch Viet- 
namese threat. It could contribute substan- 
tially to this mission. 

Equipment. The RVNAF has yet to achieve 
the full quantities of equipment called for 
by the Phase II accelerated force structure 
ncr has the planned modernization program 
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of equipment yet been completed. When the 
equipment called for by these programs is 
received, the equipment will be adequate to 
meet the requirements. 

Training. Training within units needs to 
have continued emphasis. The product of the 
RVNAF training systems, to include their 
schools, is generally satisfactory. High skill, 
long lead-time training, such as helicopter 
pilots, must, fer some time, continue to take 
place in the Continental United States. 

Incentives. While increased pay for the 
RVNAF would amount to an increased in- 
centive and could possibly assist in solving 
the desertion problem, there are no current 
plans for any raise. The RVNAF is currently 
paid at a level equal to, or greater than, the 
Government of Vietnam civil service. Other 
forms of incentive, such as Increased promo- 
tion opportunities and greater use of decora- 
tions and awards, are being pressed by US 
advisors. 

Logistical Support. While not yet approved, 
the recent recommendations of the Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, for an in- 
crease in logistical spaces of approximately 
9.400 will produce a better balanced force 
more capable of self-sufficiency. It is a mini- 
mal logistical structure. 

Modes of Influence. No significant changes 
in US modes of influence axe called for or 
required. Certain reductions are being made 
within selected Army of Vietnam units in 
the level of US advisory effort as these units 
achieve maturity and effectiveness. In the 
territorial forces, on the other hand, con- 
sideration is being given to doubling the 
level of the Military Assistance Training pro- 
gram. This program, which provides small 
five -man advisory teams to work with the 
Regional Forces/Popular Forces, has been a 
significant contributing factor to the im- 
provement of territorial forces. 

Timing . Primarily because of long lead- 
time training requirements and secondarily 
because of stretch-out of delivery of required 
equipment. It will be FT 72 before the plan- 
ned force can be fully effective. 

Obstacles. Obstacles to the success of the 
program include the remaining high deser- 
tion rate and needed improvements In quan- 
tity and quality of leadership. These prob- 
lems are receiving continuing command em- 
phasis. 

US Moves. In any case, until the goals of 
the Improvement and Modernization Pro- 
gram are achieved, US support units (ap- 
proved at about 39,000 personnel) will be 
required to make up RVNAF shortfalls 
against the threat postulated in Question 
12b, above. Continued US materiel support 
under a Military Assistance Program/ Mil 1- 
tary Assistance Service Funded program will 
be required indefinitely to maintain an effec- 
tive force. A continuing requirement for a 
US presence In the form of a Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group is anticipated also 
(approved at about 19,000). 

In addition to the above views of the JCS, 
CINCPAC and COMUSMACV, OSD considers 
that there are other required changes in 
RVNAF. 

Without major reforms within the RVNAF 
command and selection system, however, it 
is unlikely that the RVNAF as presently 
organized and led will ever constitute an 
effective political or military counter to the 
Viet Cong. Moreover, as the Government of- 
Vietnam's (GVN) major presence In the 
countryside, the RVNAF as presently con- 
stituted will only continue to widen the gap 
which exists between the government and 
the rural population. Thus, any program 
of priority changes must have as its primary 
purpose the provision of an interval during 
which maximum pressure can be exerted on 
the GVN to make the necessary organiza- 
tional and political changes commensurate 
with the assumption of a larger role in the 
political struggle and the war. Actions enu- 
merated in the following paragraphs should 
be undertaken. While some of these are 
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underway in varying degrees, they must re- 
ceive more emphasis. 

a. Concentrate on chose organizational and 
command changes that can improve RVNAF 
staceglc capability to assume a greater share 
of the overall military burden and increase 
their competence to better confront the 
enemy's military and political infrastruc- 
ture. 

Initiate top echelon political action to 
emphasize and reward professionalism in the 
RVNAF by making the basis of promotion 
and assignment professional competence 
rather than political loyalty. Immediate ac- 
tion on this priority is essential if the 
RVNAF Is to emerge as a viable and an effec- 
tive military establishment in South Viet- 
nam. From the standpoint of GVN politics, 
the army is also at a major watershed in its 
development. President Thieu has succeeded 
in replacing those senior generals and other 
once-influentiai officers loyal to Vice Presi- 
dent Ky. The Thieu victory, however, is not 
likely to bring either stability or effective- 
ness to future RVNAF operations unless 
Thieu can make the choice between basing 
RVNAF commands on professionalism rather 
than politics. First, while all major RVNAF 
commands have changed hands, the primacy 
of politics and political loyalties as the basis 
for advancement has not been changed. Sec- 
ond, if politicizing remains the basis of com- 
mand assignment in RVNAF, then the Thieu 
victory is a temporary one at best. The ten- 
sion between supporters of General Cao Van 
Vien vs Premier Tran van Houng, paralleling 
the basic antagonism between northerners 
and southerners in the policy at large is like- 
ly to further divided the RVNAF generals 
and threaten Thieu’s hold over them. Simi- 
larly, at the battalion level and throughout 
the field generally, the tension between those 
officers who have fought hardest and ad- 
vanced least verus those who have had little 
fighting experience but rapid advancement 
is likely to hamper the ability of the GVN to 
successfully carry out major transfer of 
fighting responslbiUtes. Unless the closed 
system of loyalties and regionalism is re- 
placed in the promotion and assignment of 
officers the same problems of inept leader- 
ship and corruption will continue to paralyze 
the RVNAF regardless of the magnitude of 
future US/ Allied assistance to the GVN. 

What is now required, in essence. Is to 
overlay the Vietnamese system with effec- 
tiveness criteria, institutionalize advance- 
ment and assignment on such criteria, and 
use US pressure to regularize the promotion 
system. There are some indications that the 
GVN both realizes that this must be done 
and is willing to do sc. They have taken 
some steps to improve low level leadership. 
We should help the GVN make changes at 
the top. This can be done by first making it* 
clear to the GVN at the highest levels that: 

(1) while we will continue support, we in- 
tend to reduce our effort, (2) that the GVN 
can no longer survive without making cer- 
tain changes and we will assist them In mak- 
ing these changes — teach the leadership to 
survive in a changing system. In this regard, 
we should provide highly qualified and sen- 
sitive advisors for selected high level RVNAF 
leaders (at the Joint General Staff, Corps 
and division level) to work directly with 
these leaders. 

In consultation with the Vietnamese, we 
should decrease the number of American 
advisors assigned to RVNAF units which 
have demonstrated the capability of operat- 
ing effectively. 

b. Increase the quality and quantity of 
territorial security and pacification opera- 
tions aimed at expanding GVN influence and 
diminishing the VC support structure and 
its guerilla and local force units. 

• Give priority attention to the territorial 
security forces by increasing support from 
regular forces, by providing more and better 
functioning communications as now p lann ed 
under current RVNAF modernization and 
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Improvement programs, by increasing the 
force levels of Popular Forces and, by detail- 
ing more regular force officers and NCO's to 
fill leadership shortages in territorial secur- 
ity units. 

Emphasize quality rather th*n quantity 
in. the Phoenix program by providing greater 
incentives for the identification and capture 
of high ranking or key personnel in impor- 
tant positions within the VC infrastructure, 
as opposed to elimination or larger numbers 
of lower ranking personnel of lesser impor- 
tance. 

Be prepared to establish a national con- 
stabulary type territorial security force un- 
der the Ministry of the Interior as may be- 
come necessary in the event the activities 
of the RVNAF are severely circumscribed in 
the post hostilities environment due to a re- 
striction of the use of the RVNAF to main- 
tain security, law and order resulting from 
a ceasefire agreement or other agreement to 
terminate hostilities. 

Augment territorial security forces as re- 
quired with RVNAF regular force maneuver 
battalions, and US maneuver battalions if 
necessary, to improve level of security in 
selected high-priority districts. Develop more 
effective pacification tactics. 

Reward unit and individual performance 
in providing local security and eliminating 
the VC infrastructure through promotions, 
awards and publicity. 

Initiate motivational and educational ac- 
tions to change the attitudes of RVNAF per- 
sonnel towards the populace and. toward 
pacification programs. 

Revitalize the RF by redistribution of 
leaders from headquarters elements to com- 
bat units, cross assignment of ARVN officers, 
and improved training and motivation. 

Bring about attitudinal changes in RVNAF 
leadership towards the worth of the populace 
and the necessity for local security. Here, the 
special advisors could be effective instru- 
ments in stimulating and guiding the Viet- 
namese, thereby bringing GVN leaders and 
RVNAF to the realization that effective pro- 
tection of the local people is an essential 
priority if nation-building activities are to 
be carried out. 

c. In addition to the foregoing groups of 
actions, there are a number other less critical 
actions that should be taken to improve 
RVNAF. Among those, we should: 

Modify the RVNAF force structure as the 
threat in SVN shifts in emphasis to an in- 
ternal one. The current RVNAF is conven- 
tionally equipped and organized, not neces- 
sarily well suited to political action or coun- 
tering guerrilla warfare. Its many varied and 
separate commands maximize divisiveness. 
Powers of military commanders continue to 
conflict with political development. The es- 
sential task Is to build a structure that maxi- 
mizes cohesiveness and national loyalty. 

. Rather than separate commands, differences 
should be manifested In mission assignments. 

Question 14: What, in various views, are 
the required changes — In Republic of Viet- 
nam Armed Forces (RVNAF) command, or- 
ganization, equipment, training, and incen- 
tives, In political environment, in logistical 
support. In US modes of influence— for mak- 
ing the RVNAF adequate to the cited 

in Questions 11 and 12, above? How long 
would this take*- What are the practical ob- 
stacles to these changes, and what US moves 
would be needed to overcome these? 

The JCS. CINCFAC and COMUSMACV con- 
sider 'that by 1972 the planned Phase n 
RVNAF will be adequate to handle the Viet 
Cong Insurgency if the Viet Cong are not 
reinforced and supported by the North Viet- 
namese Army. 

Command and Organization. From the ini- 
tial decision to Improve and modernize the 
RVNAF as a self-sufficient and effective mili- 
tary force until the present, planning has 
focused on developing the RVNAF command 
and organizational structure and providing 
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the equipment, training, and logistical sup- 
port adequate to the task cited In Question 
12b. above. No major changes in command 
structure or organization are believed re- 
quired at this time. 

Force Level. The Phase H accelerated 
RVNAF force structure consists of a 10- 
divtslon South Vietnam Army with a minimal 
logistic support force, expanded territorial 
forces which will total approximately 431,000 
men and a 40-squadron South Vietnam Air 
Force. The approved SVN Navy plan calls for 
a balanced naval force of 24,734 men. Because 
of limitations on manpower availability, this 
total force is the maximum that be 
achieved and sustained. It Is the minimum 
force believed required to meet the likely 
threat from an internal Insurgency without 
North Vietnamese Army support. 

Peopled Self. Defense. The Government of 
Vietnam is also pressing the People's Self 
Defense and similar programs. As these be- 
come more effective and Involve a substantial 
portion of the total population, they can be 
expected to make at least part of the Popular 
Forces and Regional Forces available for more 
Intensive efforts against local guerrillas and 
even local forces. This would correspondingly 
free elements of the Army of Vietnam now 
required to assist in this role, which could 
then be utilized not only against Viet Cong 
main force but also North Vietnamese Army 
main force units. While this would not be 
adequate to handle all of the North Vietnam- 
ese threat, it could contribute substantially 
to this mission. 

Equipment. The RVNAF has yet to achieve 
the full quantities of equipment called for by 
the Phase U accelerated force structure nor 
has the planned modernization program of 
equipment yet been completed. When the 
equipment c al led for by these programs Is 
received, the equipment will be adequate to 
meet the requirements. 

Training. Training within units needs to 
have continued emphasis. The product of the 
RVNAF trai n i ng systems’ to include their 
schools. Is generally satisfactory. High skill, 
long lead-time training; such as helicopter 
pilots, must, for some time, continue to take 
place in the Continental United States. 

Incentives. While increased pay for the RV 
NAF would amount to an increased incentive 
and could possibly assist In solving the de- 
sertion problem, there are no current plans 
for any raise. The RVNAF is currently paid 
at a level equal to, or greater than, the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam civil service. Other forms 
of Incentive, such as increased promotion 
opportunities and greater use of decorations 
and awards, are being pressed by US advisors. 

Logistical Support. While not yet aoproved, 
the recent recommendations of the Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, for an in- 
crease In logistical spaces of approximately 
9,400 will produce a better balanced force 
more capable of self-sufficiency. It is a mini- 
mal logistical structure. 

Modes of tnfluence. No significant changes 
in US modes of influence are called for or 
required. Certain reductions are being made 
within selected Army of Vietnam units in the 
level of UjS. advisory effort as these units 
achieve maturity and effectiveness. In the 
territorial forces, on the other hand, con- 
sideration is being given to doubling the level 
of the Military Assistance Training pro- 
gram. This program, which provide small 
five-man advisory teams to work with the 
Regional Forces/Popular Forces, has been 
a significant contributing factor to the Im- 
provement of territorial forces. 

Timing. Primarily because of long lead- 
time training requirements and secondarily 
because of stretch-out of delivery of required 
equipment, it will be ' FT 72 before the 
planned force can be fully effective. 

Obstacles . Obstacles to the success of the 
program include the remaining high deser- 
tion rate and needed improvements in quan- 
tity and quality of leadership. These prob- 
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lems are receiving continuing command 
emphasis. 

US Moves. In any case, until the goals of 
the Improvement and Modernization Pro- 
gram are achieved, US support unlt 3 (ap- 
proved at about 39,000 personnel) will be 
required to make up RVNAF shortfalls against 
the threat postulated in Question 12b. above. 
Continued US material support under a Mili- 
tary Assistance Program/Military Assistance 
Service Funded program will be required in- 
definitely to maintain an effective force. A 
continuing requirement for a US presence in 
the form of a Military Assistance Advisory 
Group is anticipated also (approved at about 
19.000). 

In addition to the above views of the JCS, 
CINCFAC and COMUSMACV, OSD considers 
that there are other required changes in 
RVNAF. 

Without major reforms within the RVNAF 
co mm a n d and selection system, however, it 
is unlikely that the RVNAF as presently or- 
ganized and led will ever constitute an ef- 
fective political or military counter to the 
Viet Cong. Moreover, as the Government of 
Vietnam's (GVN) major presence in the 
countryside, the RVNAF as presently con- 
stituted will only continue to widen the gap 
which exists between the government and 
the rural population. Thus, any program 
of priority changes must have as Its primary 
purpose the provision of an interval during 
which maximum pressure can be exerted on 
the GVN to make the necessary organiza- 
tional and political changes commensurate 
with the assumption of a larger role in the; 
political struggle and the war. Actions enu- 
merated in the following paragraphs should 
be undertaken. While some of these are 
underway in varying degrees, they must re- 
ceive more emphasis. 

a. Concentrate on those organizational 
and command changes that can improve 
RVNAF strategic capability to assume a 
greater share of the overall military burden 
and Increase their competence to better con- 
front the enemy's military and political in- 
frastructure. 

Initiate top echelon political action to 
emphasize and reward professionalism in the 
RVNAF by making the basis of promotion 
and assignment- professional competence 
rather than political loyalty. Immediate ac- 
tion on this priority is essential it the 
RVNAF is to emerge as a viable and an 
effective military establishment In South 
Vietnam. From the standpoint of GVN poli- 
tics. the army is also at a major watershed 
In Its development. President Thleu has suc- 
ceeded In replacing those senior generals and 
other once-infiuentlal officers loyal to Vice 
President Ky. The Thleu victory, however, is 
not likely to bring either stability or effec- 
tiveness to future RVNAF operations unless 
Thleu can make the choice between basing 
RVNAF commands on professionalism rather . 
than politics. First, while all major RVNAF 
commands have changed hands, the primacy 
of politics and political loyalties as the basis 
for advancement has not been changed. - 
Second, if politicizing remains the basis of 
command assignment In RVNAF, then the 
Thleu victory Is a temporary one at best. The 
tension between supporters of General Cao 
Van Vien vs Premier Tran van Eoung, 
paralleling the basic antagonism between 
northerners and southerners In the polity 
at large is likely to further divide the RVNAF : 
generals and threaten Thleu's hold over 
them. Similarly, at the battalion level and 
throughout the field generally, the tension 
between those officers who have fought 
hardest and advanced least versus those who 
have had little fighting experience but rapid 
advancement is likely to hamper the ability 
of the GVN to successfully carry out major 
transfer of fighting responsibilities. Unless 
the closed system of loyalties and regional- 
ism is replaced in the promotion and as- 
signment of officers the same problems of 
inept leadership and corruption will con- 
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tinue to paralyze the RVNAF regardless of 
the magnitude of future VS/ Allied assist- 
ance to the GVN. 

What is now required, in essence, is to 
overlay the Vietnamese system with effec- 
tiveness criteria, institutionalize advance- 
ment and assignment on such criteria, and 
use US pressure to regularize the promotion 
system. There are some indications that the 
GVN both realizes that this must be done 
and Is willing to do so. They have taken some 
steps to improve low level leadership. We 
should help the GVN make changes at the 
top. This can be done by first making it 
clear to the GVN at the highest levels that: 
(1) while we will continue support, we in- 
tend to reduce our effort. (2) that the GVN 
can no longer survive without making cer- 
tain changes and we will assist them in mak- 
ing these changes— teach the leadership to 
survive in a changing system. In this regard, 
we should provide highly qualified and sen- 
sitive advisors for selected high level RVNAF 
leaders (at the Joint General Staff. Corps 
and division level) to work directly with 
these leaders. 

In consultation with the Vietnamese, we 
should decrease the number of American 
advisors assigned to RVNAF units which 
have demonstrated the capability of oper- 
ating effectively. 

b. Increase the quality and quantity of 
territorial security and pacification opera- 
tions aimed at expanding GVN Influence and 
diminishing the VC support structure and 
its guerrilla and local force units. 

Give priority attention to the territorial 
security forces by Increasing support from 
regular forces, by providing more and better 
f unctioning communications as now planned 
tinder current RVNAF modernization and 
improvement programs, by increasing the 
force levels of Popular Forces and by detail- 
ing more regular force officers and NCO’s to 

fill leadership shortages in territorial security 
units. J 

Emphasize quality rather than quantity 
in the Phoenix program by providing greater 
incentives for the identification and capture 
of high ranking or key personnel in impor- 
tant positions within the VC infrastructure, 
as opposed to eli min ation of larger numbers 
of lower ranking personnel of lesser Im- 
portance. 

Be prepared to establish a national con- 
stabulary type territorial security force under 
the Ministry of the Interior as may become 
necessary in the event the activities of the 
RVNAF are severely circumscribed In the 
post hostilities environment due to a restric- 
tion of the use of the RVNAF to maintain 
security, law and order resulting from a 
ceasefire agreement or other agreement to 
terminate hostilities. 

Augment territorial security forces as re- 
quired with RVNAF regular force maneuver 
battalions, and US maneuver battalions if 
necessary , to Improve level of security In 
selected high-priority districts. Develop more 
effective pacification tactics. 

Reward unit and Individual performance 
m providing local security and eliminating 
the VC infrastructure through promotions, 
awards and publicity. 

Initiate motivational and educational ac- 
tions to change the attitudes of RVNAF 
personnel toward the populace and toward 
pacification prc^gra^ns. 

Revitalize the RF by redistribution of lead- 
ers from headquarters elements to combat 
units, cross assignment of ARVN officers, and 
improved training and motivation. 

Bring about attitudinal changes in RVNAF 
leadership towards the worth of the populace 
and the necessity for local security. Here, the 
»pecial advisors could be effective instru- 
ments in stimulating and guiding the Viet- 
.lamese, thereby bringing GVN leaders and 
RVNAF to the realization that effective pro- 
tection of the local people is an essential 
oriority if nation- building activities are to 
oe carried out. 
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c. In addition to the foregoing groups of 
acrions. there are a number other less critical 
actions that should be taken to improve 
RVNAF. Among those, we should: 

Modify the RVNAF force structure as the 
threat in SVN shifts in emphasis to an in- 
ternal one. The current RVNAF is conven- 
tionally equipped and organized, not neces- 
sarily well suited to political action or 
countering guerrilla warfare. Its many varied 
and separate commands maximize divisive- 
ness. Powers of military commanders con- 
tinue to conflict with political development. 
The essential task Is to build a structure 
that maximizes cohesiveness and national 
loyalty. Rather than separate commands, 
differences should be manifested in mission 
assignments. 

Question 15: How much, and where, has 
the security situation and the balance of in- 
fluence between the Viet Cong and Govern- 
ment of Vietnam actually changed in the 
countryside over time, contrasting the pres- 
ent to such benchmarks as end-61, end-63, 
end-65, and end-67? What ar* the best indi- 
cators of such change, or lack of it? What 
factors have been mainly responsible for such 
change as has occurred? Why has there not 
been more? 

The number of relatively secure hamlets 
changed from 7,000 to 8,000 in early 1963 to 
about 4,000 in the fall of 1964 and mid- 1965, 
5,000 at the end of 1967. 4.559 after Tet, and 
6.425 in December 1968. The main factors 
responsible for the changes for the better 
are the loss of local support when the North 
Vietnamese Army began to replace the Viet 
Cong programs, and the Accelerated Pacifica- 
tion Campaign. Obstacles to favorable change 
are failure of the Government of Vietnam to 
push reforms and a “wait and see” attitude 
on the part of the populace. 

SECURITY CHANGES IN VIETNAM 

The JCS. CINCFAC and MACV consider 
that the following historical evaluation re- 
flects the change In the countryside since 
1964 and the reasons for this change: 

After failing to make political gains in 
South Vietnam between 1954 and 1959 , the 
Viet Cong added a military thrust to their 
strategy. By 1959, security started to become 
a problem, and by end-1961, security had 
begun to deteriorate seriously as the Viet 
Cong guerrillas and small units attacked the 
practically defenseless hamlets and villages. 
The Army of Vietnam, organized for another 
type of war, was unable to cope with the 
terrorists, propagandists, and night guerrilla 
actions which marked the enemy campaign. 

The Government of Vietnam developed the 
Strategic Hamlet Campaign as a counter 
strategy. It stemmed the loss of security in 
the countryside and in early 1963. was on an 
uptrend of success. Perhaps 7,000 to 8,000 
hamlets would have been classed as relatively 
secure by today's more sophisticated stand- 
ards. But by the summer of 1963, the house 
of cards had started to collapse as a' result 
of strong pressure against the strategic ham- 
lets by more powerful enemy units, politi- 
cal problems at the center which culminated 
in the l November 1963 coup, and the un- 
willingness of the Army of Vietnam to adapt 
itself to the enemy's kind of war. By the 
time of the coup, the number of relatively 
secure hamlets had decreased to about 5,500. 

This deterioration presented an opportu- 
nity for rapid progress by the National Lib- 
eration Front in recruiting, arming, and in- 
fluencing the South Vietnamese population. 
The series of governments following Diem 
was characterized by starting their tenure 
with the highest level of support they were 
ever to achieve and rapidly losing this sup- 
port until they fell or were overthrown. 

By the fall of 1964, in the judgment of non- 
aligned Vietnamese, US and other foreign 
missionaries and numbers of the Viet Minh, 
the National Liberation Front enjoyed the 
active, willing cooperation of more than 50 
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percent of the population in South Vietnam 
and a belief among the major! tv cf the pop- 
ulation in the inevitability of k communist 
takeover. Scarcely 4.000 hamlets could be 
regarded as relatively secure. At t.h< « time, 
the National Liberation Front made a de- 
cision in late 1964 to depart from Its own 
principle of protracted warfare and try for a 
knockout blow in 1965. The immediate re- 
sults of this decision were: 

a. The promotion of local effective and po- 
litically astute cadre from positions in the 
infrastructure to command or political po- 
sitions in companies and battalions. 

b. An Increase in taxation to support main 
force units. 

c. A reduction in the draft age to recruit 
the necessary filler personnel. 

d. The replacement of local cadre leaders 
with more youthful, less politically knowl- 
edgeable individuals, many of whom tended 
to take financial advantage of their position. 

e. A resultant shift from effective, discrim- 
inate terrorism wherein unpopular Govern- 
ment of Vietnam leaders were targeted, to 
indiscri m i na te terrorism wherein the nonin- 
volved population began suffering casual- 
ties (mortaring and mining) . 

f. The increased vulnerability of main and 
local force units now concentrated in base 
areas to the Government of Vietnam, US air 
and artillery fire. 

The enemy's overall strategy was to con- 
solidate his units into regiments, or to co- 
ordinate several battalions, to threaten vital 
areas, including Saigon. The Army of Viet- 
nam committed itself rather poorly in these 
battles and was forced to fall back toward 
the cities. Later at Tet 1964, the countryside 
was turned over to the Viet Cong so that by 
mid-1965 only the same hard core of some 
4,000 hamlets that remained under Govern- 
ment of Vietnam control In mid-1964 could 
still be considered relatively secure. 

A new factor was added to the security 
equation on 7 February 1965, when the 
United States bombed North Vietnam. At the 
same time, the National Liberation Front 
agreed to mere overt support by North Viet- 
nam rather than “lose face" by disbanding 
their recently formed main force and local 
force battalions and companies. Thev chose 
to escalate In a belief that the United States 
was a paper tiger. The United States and 
the Government of Vietnam continued to 
. escalate. The once popular belief In the in- 
evitable communist takeover began to 
evaporate. 

Throughout 1966 and 1967, improved and 
strengthened pacification programs and the 
balancing off of enemy and friendly forces 
by external replacements, !.e.. North Viet- 
namese Army and US troops, allowed the 
Government of Vietnam to slowly expand 
control by following the oil spot concept. 
Relatively secure hamlets increased by about 
500 in 1966. Another 500 were added in 1967 
bringing the end-1967 total, bv this time 
measured by the Hamlet Evaluation System, 
to approximately 5,000 relatively secure ham- 
lets. 

Relatively secure population improved 
slowly and irregularly from about 40 percent 
in early 1965 to more than three-quarters of 
the total in South Vietnam by the end of 
1968, in spite of the Viet Cong Tet and May 
attacks in that year. 

INDICATORS OP CHANCE 

All of the factors described above- con- 
tinued to exacerbate the relations of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and North Vietnam 
with the population until Tet 1968. The Tet 
attack by the enemy, In retrospect, probably 
cost him even more dearly In the alienation 
of the population than the excessive cas- 
ualties he took. A composite grouping of the 
relatively noninvolved observers on the scene 
in Vietnam, people who are able to converse 
across the political spectrum, now estimate 
that the enemy forces enjoy the willing co- 
operation and suppert of less than 15 per- 
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cezit of the population, and possibly as low 
as 10 percent. Moreover, neither the popula- 
tion nor the majority of the enemy's forces 
any longer expect a military victory. The 
evidence to support the observations made 
above Is os follows : 

a. The fact that by all known measure- 
ments of Government of Vietnam versus 
communist control, the former enjoys the 
greatest degree of control exercised In this 
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decade, and the latter the least. With due 
respect to the limitations of the Hamlet 
Evaluation System report, such error or bias 
as is contained in the overall report Is a con- 
stant and the Hamlet Evaluation System re- 
port is indeed a valid measure of trend, par- 
ticularly over the past 18 months. The 31 
December 1968 figures reflect the highest level 
attained since the start of the Hamlet Eval- 
uation System in January 1967. 


PERCENT OF TOTAL SOUTH VIETNAM POPULATION 


* 

January 

1967 

June 

1967 

January 

1968 

March 

1968 

October 

1968 

December 

1958 

Relatively secure 

62.1 

65.6 

67.2 

61. 0 

69.8 

76 3 

Contested 

18.5 

16.4 

16.4 

20.7 

14.9 

11 4 

Vietcong controlled 

19.4 

18,0 

16.4 

18.3 

15.3 

Viz 

Number of relatively secure hamlets 

4, 700 

5, 189 

5,331 

4,559 

5,509 

6. 425 
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Some additional critical factors responsible 
for the change are: 

a. A 28 percent increase and moderniza- 
tion of the RVNAF force structure over the 
period 1965-1968: 

b. The large Free World Military Assistance 
Force troop buildup in South Vietnam over 
the period 1965-1968; 

c. The U.S, civil and military advisory 
buildup over the past 3 years at all levels 
of the Government of Vietnam structure; 

d. Intensified anti- Viet Cong infrastruc- 
ture programs beginning in 1967; and 

e. The Accelerated Pacification Campaign 
of 1968-1969. 


b. The urban population which, although 
not widely supporting the enemy prior to 
Tet, was neither resisting the enemy nor in- 
clined to seek an end to the war. This popula- 
tion now, by all measures of attitudes, has 
taken a distinctly hostile attitude toward 
the Viet Cong, particularly the North Viet- 
namese Army. 

c. The Rural Technical Team Reports in 
the IH Corps Tactical Zone, a series of over 
300 in-depth interviews with the population 
by non-Govemment of Vietnamese personnel 
reflect an almost total reliance by the enemy 
on terrorism, coercion, and the abandon- 
ment of attempts to woo the population. 

Prior to mid-1964, data did exist for the 
evaluation of population security. Beginning 
mid-1964. Government of Vietnam data 
showed that approximately 50 percent of the 
total population was considered relatively 
secure and about 20 percent of the popula- 
tion was under Viet Cong control. The re- 
maining 30 percent was considered "con- 
tested*' population. The nadir of relatively 
secure population was reached in February 
1965, when only 40 percent of the population 
was considered relatively secure by the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. Following this low 
point, there was a gradual improvement as 
evidenced primarily by changes from the con- 
tested to relatively secure categories. Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam data for end-1965 
showed that just over 50 percent of the 
population was considered relatively secure 
and about 20 percent was under Viet Cong 
control. Listed below are significant bench- 
marks in rural population control since 
January 1967, using Hamlet Evaluation Sys- 
tem data. 

(In percent) 


/in percent/ 


QuangTrifl Corps) 

Kien Phong (IV Corps). 
Phuoc Long (III Corps). 

Thua Thien (I Corps) 

Binh Thuan (II Corps).. 
Kien Ciang (IV Corps).. 


Obstacles to Change 

( OSD agrees with this assessment of the 
obstacles .) Obstacles to expected favorable 
changes in the countryside are: 

Failure of the Government of Vietnam to 
push reforms and to crack down on corrupt 
practices . 

Continuation of a “wait and see" attitude 
on the part of the population with regard to 
the outcome of the negotiations in Paris . 

A too hasty withdrawal of US Forces , thus 

30.6 causing both a reduction in security and a 

30*1 loss of confidence by the people in the Gov- 

23 J emment of Vietnam. 


Up 


Down* 


6.8 

3.3 


1 Only 2 Provinces showed a net regression in relatively secure 
population during 1968. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR CHANGE 

greatest single factor determining 


FACTORS 

The 

popular support In any area is the presence 
of US/Goverament of Vietnam or North Viet- 
namese Army/Viet Cong Forces. The populace 
generally tends to support whichever side Is 
in military control. 

The shift in I, II, and in Corps went from 
a predominately Viet Cong force In 1967 to a 
predominately North Vietnamese Army force 
in 1968, has resulted in a withdrawal of sup- 
port on the basis of family or village con- 
nections and its replacement by passive re- 
sistance and noncooperation. This should 
not be interpreted as a shift of support to the 
Government, but only as a shift of support 
from the enemy. 

Although sometimes over-dramatized, the 
urbanization taking place in Vietnam Is re- 
ducing the degree of Viet Cong- control and 
Increasing the degree of Government of 
South Vietnam control, regardless of security 
considerations. In a recent analysis of the 
Increases in population during the 1960s in 
the HI Corps Tactical Zone, to include the 
province and district towns, and hamlets of 



Jan* 

Jan* 

Feb* 

Decern- 

Rural population 

uary 

1967 

uary 
1968 * 

ruary 

1968 

ber 

1968 

Relatively scuere 

Contested 

. 47.5 

. 27.3 

53.4 

21.6 

44.5 

28.3 

65.1 
16.' 0 

Vietcong control . 

. 25.2 

25.0 

27.3 

18.9 


2 , 000 . It was estimated that approximately 
one-third of the population of these towns 
and hamlets (1,000,000) has shifted location 17, IS, and 19 are so closely interrelated 
from the rural areas to one of the aforemen- that one answer should not be considered 


Early pacification programs had only limit- 
ed success for the following reasons: ( 1 ) 
effective counteraction by the Viet Cong; 
( 2 ) breakdowns In coordination by a shaky 
Government of Vietnam; (3) lack of com- 
munication. and cooperation between the na- 
tional Government and officials at corps 
through district levels; (4) lack of coordi- 
nation machinery among US agencies Saigon 
and in the field adequate to the broad scope 
of the threat; (5) the slow development of 
conceptual agreement among Government of 
Vietnam and US officials; ( 6 ) overly opti- 
mistic reporting of results and data Inter- 
pretation in response to public and political 
pressures; (7) over-emphasis on quantita- 
tive measurement rather than quality of ef- 
fort and results; ( 8 ) programs more ambi- 
tious than initially achievable; (9) Inade- 
quacies in local leadership, cadre selection, 
and cadre training due. In part, to the losses 
to terrorism; and ( 10 ) inadequate provision 
of means for treatment of basic political, 
economic, social, and psychological prob- 
lems. The underlying cause in most cases 
was the inability to achieve the essentially 
political objective of engaging the people 
in support of the Government of Vietnam. 

OSD considers the following factors to be 
a partial explanation of the changes in the 
security situation and the balance of influ- 
ence in the countryside of Vietnam since 
1961 and the reasons for those changes: 
(Nj5. The answers to questions 15, 16, 


* As measured before the Vietcong Tet attacks. 

With respect to geographic areas, popula- 
tion security has been the most favorable in 
the H and HI Corps areas. Population secur- 
ity in HI Corps^has always been the best. 
Allied troop density and the Saigon popula- 
tion base account for the high relatively 
secure picture In HI Corps. The IH Corps 
rural population security situation Is als o 
high with Just over 77 percent of the popu- 
lation being relatively secure at the end of 
December 1968. 

Provinces which showed the most change 
during 1968 with respect to relatively secure 
population, are indicated below: 


tioned population centers. In spite of prob- 
lems of housing income, urban strife, the 
present benefits of urbanization outweigh 
the postwar costs and with the coming of 
peace, relocation to rural areas may again be 
accomplished. 

The Increase in quantity, the Improvement 
In quality, and the increasing attention being 
focused on the territorial forces, are making 
substantial Inroads to Improve security in 
what were once considered inviolate enemy 
areas. 

By all Indications available to COMUS 
MACV, CINCPAC, and the JCS, there has 
been dramatic change In the security situa- 
tion and balance of influence favorable for 
the GVN. Best estimates Indicate that since 
January 1967, alone, more than 2,000,000 of 
the rural population have been brought into 
the relatively secure category. This represents 
a favorable change of more than 12 % of the 
total population. 


without considering the other answers at 
the same time.) 

The following table represents population 
control data from the end of 1962 to the 
present. This data has been retroactively ad- 
justed In order that data from the older 
reporting systems might be matched with 
the data presently produced in the HES. The 
two different systems used between 1962 and 
the beginning of the HES In early 1967 suf- 
fered from ambiguous and changing cate- 
gories and definitions and from lack of de- 
tail and critical system checking. The HES, 
which we rely upon now, while far more 
systematic and detailed, remains quite sub- 
jective. (It is Important to keep in mind 
that these statistics can only show gross rel- 
ative trends and are constantly in need of 
caveats and refinements that can only be 
supplied by the subjective Judgments and 
analysis of informed knowledgeable Indi- 
viduals.) 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 

RETROACTIVE POPULATION CONTROL DATA 
(Population in thousands) 


End— 


GVN aligned « 

Viet Cong ” 

Total 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

7. S74 
2.587 

9.011 

2.729 

6. 716 

3. 302 

3. 334 

3. 550 

6. 065 
2,832 


15. 210 


15, 590 


15. 380 


15.379 


16. 402 


1967 


7. 236 
2.862 

7^209 


1968 


8. 165 
2, 155 

17. 477 
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l£2%™%%£ e e . considered « » Timaril y 

tab ^ es lllus trate the influ- 
the hami?M VIet C°ng Infrastructure over 
o (rural) P°P«latlon as shown by 

SS and 2b of the Hamlet Evalua - 


December 
1967 


counted; therefore, the categories presented 1 *? not adcTup^o tola l°population! ,dered GVN alined; C ’’ ham,et population is not 



November 
1968 


This table illustrates well the roller coaster 
nature of the size and percentage of GVN 
aligned population with the average 'popu- 
lation in this category over the past six 
yeaxs being 7,679,000, but going as high as 
( 1963) and as low *as 6 065 000 
(1966). At the same time, the relative con- 
stant nature of the population in the VC 
category is noticeable with the average VC 
population being 2,860,000 for the six years 
and the variation from this mean being not 
more than ±700,000. (The reported figures 
i? r v _? P,?P ulati ou are probably quite soft. 
Few VC hamlets, if any, are subject to ac- 
curate census.) If retrospective urban popu- 

^ U ,T? Ver w the last six years ls subtracted 
irom the above secure population category 

rural GVN aligned population has 

reIative1 ?' constant at about 5.000,- 

TJ^Z 1963 aDd end - 1965 data is not 
considered (they appear over-stated in any 

case.) Thw analysis suggests that the security 

couZtlVl'2? d h he balance °f influence in the 
couTitryside haue not appreciably altered 

over time; the GVN aligned population was 

g"* in andrYmaZ lbout 

V? the Vc population was 
approximately 2,600,000 in 1962 and is an- 

proxvmately 2 £00,000 today . In the remainder 

Population (7-10 million) two phe- 

have happened over time: 
individuals (perhaps up to 2-3 

mov^ n) e ?th?r a ?% ad0ned the xvaaX areas and 

mto op nearfa y the urban 

o n H f to 7 u^ion have wandered back 

^ r ° rtil from GVN influence to VC influ- 

encv, dependent upon who was placing the 

pressure u P on them to conform at 
any given moment. 

ot the past two Fears of HES 
vidu^L* l2 ^«^ ateS that the movement of indi- 
fl£^ oa ? d census adjustments brought 
about nearly as much of the total net gains in 
b S ™ PCPUiatlon as did the population 

SHESiLf* 1 *?* thte cate ^ or y improvement 
te A?^ r ^ tings ( 35 - 39 ^» ^rom adjustments 
to ^provements) . This tends 

w * * that population goes up In se- 

n0t . because the people are com- 
mitting themselves to the GVN particularly 

but because they want to get out of the fight- 
g in rural areas; (2) that there is a signifi- 
cant amount of “gain” which results from 
a “*™S adjustments not actual change 
Additionally, analysis of the number of ham- 
lets which regressed vs. the number of ham- 
lets that improved shows that 40 to 44% of 
time the number of hamlets which Improved 
tnelr ratings was matched by the number of 
hamlets whose ratings regressed. This anal- 
ysis somewhat supports the above thesis that 


much of the rural population vacillates back 
and forth between the GVN and VC. 1 

More detailed data to examine the balance 
of influence in the countryside did not 
become available until the HES went Into 
operation in January 1967. However, the 
crucial issue of any analysis regarding the 
HES revolves around the degree to which 
C hamlets may be considered “relatively 
secure.” Examination of some of the inch- 
cators reveals the following; 

a - was designed as a management 
tool to assist in allocating GVN and US re- 
sources in rural South Vietnam. As such 
the responses concentrate on those areas 
over which the GVN/US have the most di- 
rect influence, namely the activities of GVN 
ministries and political activities directed 
?, 7 \ he {f 71 * 1 Accordingly, 12 of the 18 “in- 
dicators measure GVN presence and activi- 
ties with only 6 “Indicators" measurlne 

T ? e vaJues assigned to these 
indicators are given equal weight in de- 
termining the alphabetical standing of each 
hamlet and the system Is thus based In favor 
of ratings favorable to the GVN. Moreover, 
HES ratings are made by Americans few of 
whom speak Vietnamese, who are In the dis- 
trlct generally from 6 months to a year and 
who are able to visit the haml/ts being 

!?*** on A of less than once a 

month. Accordingly, the raters* ability to 
appraise those elements of GVN activity is 
far greater than for those of the VC. This is il- 
lustrated by the fact that when the re- 

*^f.?? en V S on him to P & y particular 
attention to certain VC activities such as 
that of the infrastructure (VCI). renort^ 
findings, as Indicated In the tables beS^ 
indicate greater VC presence than was for- 

ncn 3r /.^ r «SS iVed *f t ** for these reasons that 
OSD considers that C hamlets should r.ot 

be co7wfder e ci a5 being " relatively secure " and 
that for grad ing ** purposes only 50% of the 


Indicator 2a. hamlet 
infrastructure: 

A and 8 

c :: 

D and e and VC 
indicator 2b. village 
infrastructure: 

A and B._ 

C 

0 and E and VC.'.*.’* 


24.1 

20.3 

36.3 


31.4 
15.0 

35.4 


13.0 

23.1 
40.3 


24.2 

17.8 

39.7 


17.5 

28.0 

32.7 


26.5 
22. S 
32.7 


In indicator 4a which "measures" the pres- 

ence of GVN administration In hamlets a 

mting of "C” ls given when "Managerial 

trident: mostly locally appotatad 

Ei^n le ^ ed ' ? nd are usuall 7 present at night.” 
Following table * — s 


indicates 

under this category for 1968: 


the 


percentages 



Decem- 

ber 

1967 

June 

1968 

November 

1968 

A and 8 


m e 

36.0 

20.6 

29.3 

C 

10 7 

jc b 
17 7 

0 and E and VC 


l/. / 
31. 6 

If the c * hamlet population is split 
evenly between primary GVN Influence and 
primary NLF influence, the above tables 
would show the following • 

■ 

December 

1967 

June 

1968 

November 

1968 


Hamlet infrastructure: 

GVN influence 

NLF influence 

Village Infrastructure: 

GVN influence 

NLF influence 

GVN administration: 

GNV influence 

NLF influence 


34.5 

47.2 

38.9 

42.9 

44.1 

38.9 


29. S 
51.9 

33.1 

48.6 

41.5 

40.5 


31.5 

46.7 

37.8 
44.0 

46.3 

39.6 


JCS notes that: According to the the 
gain in percent of relatively secure popula- 
tion In 1967 was 3.8 percent for the first six 
months and 1.7 percent for the last six 
months, a total of plus 5.5 percent. Total 
gain in relatively secure population was l - 
297,000. Total loss of contested and VC popu- 
lation reported was 378,000. Difference be- 
tween gains and losses was due to population 
expansion, refinement of population data 
and migration of people GVN controlled 
areas in which the population counts are 
often merely best estimates. Such "account- 
ing changes are necessary to achieve more 
data on Increased population under GVN 
control, which is the true measure of pacifi- 
cation progress. * 


HES INDICATOR DATA 


Thus, the range of possible percentages for 
the rural populace "subject to significant VC 
presence and influence" would be from 39.6 
^®* 7 percent given the above lnterp re* 
tation of the "C" hamlets. Other assessments 
would tend to show that at least 65% of the 
rural population is subject to disciplined VC 
infrastructure activities. Probably as close as 
it can be estimated , 50% of the total rural 
population is subject to significant VC pres- 
ence and influence and , at least 50% and 
more > of the rural population living 
m c ' hamlets is subject to such presence 
and influence . 

The following table represents yet another 
way of looking at the HES statistics with 
regard to assessing GVN or VC influence. It 
su mm arizes data from indicators 3C (Inter- 
nal Security) , 2A (VC Hamlet Infrastruc- 
ture) , and problem areas 8 a and b (Tax Col- 
lection). In this analysis, "C" ratings were 
considered en toto for both GVN and VC 
categories, thus alleviating the necessity to 
split thetr population In half. 


December 1967 


November 1968 


Population claimed by— 


Population claimed by— 


Percent of total 

Tax collections: 

Population (thousands) 

Percent of total 

Rural GVN or VC/infrastructurV functioning; 
Popufahon (thousands) 

Percent of total 


GVN 

VC 

Both 

GVN 

VC 

Both 

11,122 

65 

10, 003 • 

58 

3,916 

23 

11,949 

68 

10,733 

62 

5,230 

30 

12, 220 

71 

8, 300 

48 

3,311 

19 

13. 102 

75 

9,229 

53 

4.879 

28 

5, 464 

51 

8,114 

75 

2. 807 

26 

6,081 

56 

8, 552 

79 

3.828 

35 
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The above tends to indicate that the GVN 
can claim to have built up a reasonable in- 
ternal security apparatus with some degree 
of popular participation in areas which con- 
tain about 68% of the population. At the 
same time, the data tends to show that the 
VC can claim an active infrastructure op- 
erating in areas which have about 62% of the 
population. There is an overlap of about 30% 
and between 1967 and 1968 both sides in- 
creased their apparatus by 3-4%. 

The tax collection data shows that the 
GVN collects taxes from about 75% of the 
population while the VC collect them from 
about 53%. At least 28% pay taxes to both 
sides. 

ZTie data represented by the above table 
tends to support the contention that the 
balance of influence in the countryside has 
not been tipped strongly in favor of either 
the GVN or the VO; further, the indication is 
that there has not been great change over 
the past two years . 

A recent analysis of population regression 
and gains presented some evidence that there 
is a high correlation between VC attacks 
and population regression. Further, a high 
correlation was demonstrated between kill 
ratios and population regression. Since high 
kill ratios are associated with periods of 
high VC/NVA activity, this tends to support 
the correlation between VC attacks and re- 
gression. Additionally, examination of RF/PF 
casualties versus population regression shows 
a high degree of correlation and also supports 
the initial contention that VC attacks are 
the most significant factor in affecting re- 
pression in the rural population . At the same 
time, examination of VC attacks, kill ratios 
and RF/PF casualties versus population im- 
provements shows little or no significant cor- 
relation. Further, checking population gains 
against friendly operations showed little or 
no correlation. Thus , population gains do not 
seem to relate directly to level of military ac- 
tivity while population regressions do, par • 
ticularly enemy military activity . 

OSD's analysis of the available data tends 
to lead to the following overall conclusions: 

U) The portions of the SVN rural popula- 
tion which was aligned with the VC and 
aligned with the GVN is approximately the 
same today as it was in 1962: 5,000,000 GVN 
aligned and nearly 3,000,000 VC aligned; (2) 

At the present, it appears that at least 50 % 
of the total rural population is subject to 
significant VC presence and influence; (3) 
The most significant factor negatively af - 

IfZffOSL Ovation in the countryside is 
VC/NVA military activity . 

T addition OSD supports the views of 
JCS, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV that: 

The main factors responsible for 'the 
changes for the better are the loss of local 
support when the North Vietnamese Army 
began to replace the Viet Cong; urbaniza- 
tion, improvement in RVNAR, Free World 
Military Assistance Forces buildup, anti - 
Viet Cong infrastructure programs, and the 
Accelerated Pacification Campaign . The 
greatest single factor determining popular 
support in any area is the presence of US/ 
Government of Vietnam or North Vietnamese 
Army/Viet Cong Forces. The populace gen- 
erally tends to support whichever side is in 
military control. (OSD considers it more ac- 
curate to state ^that the presence of US/GVN 
or NVA/VC forces is the greatest single fac- 
tor In deter m i nin g the level of security in 
any given area and that the level of security 
is the major factor in providing a climate 
in which popular support may be elicited. 
Popular support or commitment Is probably 
more the function of political, social, eco- 
nomic and psychological measures than the 
function of military activities. Thus the 
populace will acquiesce to whichever side is 
^ military controL but not necessarily sup - 

Question 16: What are the reasons for ex- 
pecting more change in the countryside in 
the next two years than in past intervals? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 

What are the reasons for not expecting more * 
What changes in RVNAF, GVN, UR. and VC 
practices and adaptiveness would be needed 
to increase favorable change in security and 
control? How likely are such changes, in- 
dividually and together; what are the ob- 
stacles? 

CAUTION' ART WOTS 

Much of che below analysis is predicated 
upon various statistics which are reported 
from Vietnam, with particular emphasis upon 
the Hamlet Evaluation System (HES), Sev- 
eral weaknesses of the HES combine to mova 
the overall picture it presents of the status of 
pacification in Vietnam tend to be overly 
optimistic : (1) It does not measure political 
development In any sophisticated or sensitive 
way; (2) It is reliant upon the subjective 
judgment of a foreigner; (3) It requires the 
adjudgee to be the adjudger — thus requiring 
a somewhat inhuman capacity for honesty 
and objectivity; (4) It asks an impossible task 
of its reporters: In a countrywide average, 
each district adviser would have to visit 37 
hamlets each month (not counting “E” and 
“VC” hamlets); or more than one a day 
In order to make his assessment of their 
ratings — given the magnitude of his other 
tasks, he cannot visit all the hamlets he rates; 
(5) Many of the ratings can only be supplied 
by the Vietnamese, thus the District Advisor 
is, in some cases, at the mercy of the District 
Chief who may have totally different percep- 
tions of what is being asked and what the 
answer Is or should be. Despite these short- 
comings, the HES and our other statistical 
systems represent the best data that is avail- 
able to us and therefore must be used In the 
decision makin g and evaluating process; how- 
ever, it is important to keep in mind that 
these statistics can only show gross relative 
trends and are constantly in need of caveats' 
which can only be supplied by the subjective 
judgments and analysis of informed knowl- 
edgeable individuals. 
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The increase in proportion of NVA indi- 
cates that the enemy is attempting to make 
good his VC losses with northern replace- 
ments. The significant drop in VC main 
force/local force and guerrillas in 1968, taken 
with the increase in NVA, indicates a sub- 
stantial recruiting problem which should 
become still more serious as pacification 
progresses. 

table 4.— total united states/free world strengths 

AND FORCE RATIOS 


Oec. 31. 
1967 


Nov. 30. 
1968 


United States, free world 

strength. 556,605 616,929 

Force ratios for combined 
ARVN, RF/PF, United States, 
and free world versus the 

«nemy 5.4:1 6.9:1 


Percent 

change 


-t-9 


REASONS POR EXPECTING MORE CHANGE 

The favorable balance in opposing forces 
achieved by the GVN provides new possi- 
bilities for Increased security of the country- 
side. Tables I and 2, below, show the change 
in friendly and enemy forces, from 1967 to 
1968: 

TABLE 1.— FRIENDLY FORCES STRENGTH FIGURES 


South Vietnamese Army 

fARVN) 

RcgonaMorce/popular force 

. 303,000 

. 300,000 

387,200 

393,000 

+28.0 

+31.0 

Total 

. 603,000 

780,200 

+29.4 

TA8LE 2.— ENEMY FORCES STRENGTH FIGURES 


Oec. 31, 
1967 

Oec. 31, 
1968 

Percent 

change 


North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 

(excludes 23,000 North 
Vietnamese Army fill in 

Vietcong units) 65,000 

VC main force/local force 
(Includes 23,000 North 

Vietnamese nil).. 63,000 

Guerrillas.. 73, 000 


83. 000 +27. 7 


60.000 

59,000 


-4,8 

-19.2 


Total 201,000 202.000 +.5 

GVN territorial forces are starting 1969 
with about a six to one advantage over VG 
m ai n force/local force and guerrillas, com- 
pared with a five to one advantage at the 
start of 1968. Table 3 shows the ratio of 
friendly forces to enemy forces. 

TABLE 3.— STRENGTH RATIO: FRIENDLY TO ENEMY 


Dec. 31, 1967 Dec. 31, 1968 


RF.PF 

ARVN to NVA 


4.8:1 

4.7:1 


6.6:1 

4.6:1 


The GVN 1s stronger and more stable than 
in the past several years. It has a freely 
elected, constitutional government which is 
slowly becoming more responsive to the as- 
pirations of the people. President Thieu is the 
most knowledgeable GVN official concerning 
pacification and he is highly effective in that 
role. The President and Prime Minister are 
exerting strong personal leadership, hold- 
ing provincial and district officials to high 
standards and encouraging dialogues with ad- 
ministrators and political groups. 

Rapid completion of the current RVNAF 
improvement program and continued imple- 
mentation of the Phase I and Phase U 
RVNAF expansion programs should appreci- 
ably Improve territorial security with a con- 
comitant improvement In pacification. 

The integration and consolidation of US 
civilian and military pacification support 
activities under the Commander, US Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam (COMUS 
MACV) provides maximum assistance for the 
GVN. Additionally, COMUSMACV, has Im- 
plemented and plans to make operational 
early in 1969 improved techniques for report- 
ing, measuring, and analyzing the status of 
pacification, including a major revision of 
the Hamlet Evaluation System (HES) . These 
measures will permit better allocation of 
pacification effort and resources, and thus 
facilitate management. 

The Vietnamese are considering their situa- 
tion far more seriously than In the past. 
They are Increasingly motivated to commit 
themselves more fully to winning their war. 
Significant events In 1968, particularly the 
Tet offensive. President Johnson's 31 March* 
1968 speech, and the Paris talks, have shocked 
the Vietnamese into a greater sense of ur- 
gency than in past periods. Removal of 21 
province and 92 district chiefs for corrup- 
tion or Inefficiency in 1968 demonstrates the 
GVN willingness to exert pressure on its 
officials. 

The 1969 pacification program focuses 
substantially more attention and resources 
on providing security to the rural popula- 
tion and strengthening the country's politi- 
cal foundations than in previous years. The 
GVN aims to control 90 percent of the 
population by December 1969 by concentrat- 
ing on the destruction of VC local forces 
and the elimination of VC Infrastructure. 

a. Recent improvements in the GVN or- 
ganization should result in more effective 
execution of pacification in 1969. The Cen- 
tral Pacification and Development Council 
( CPDC) now integrates and coordinates all 
GVN pacification elements for the first time. 

All assets have been concentrated on achiev- 
ing a single set of clearly defined objectives. 
Ambitious goals have been set and pressure 
to achieve these goals is Increasing steadily. 

b. US units have assumed a larger role 
In pacification. Combined operations involv- 
ing US units with all types of Vietnamese 
Forces are highly effective because thev link 
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American initiative, drive and leadership to 
‘Vietnamese knowledge of the local situation, 
•customs, language and prevalent VC modus 
operand!. 

US field commanders estimate that nearly 
half o i their operations are in support of the 
accelerated pacification campaign. Simul- 
taneously. the Allies are destroying signifi- 
cant amounts of prepositioned supplies and 
equipment which are so vital to the enemy's 
main forces. These continuous and highly 
effective allied military spoiling operations 
are perhaps the single most Important new 
factor to be considered when assessing the 
complex pacification picture, especially fu- 
ture prospects. Under this allied umbrella 
the GVN’s own security forces are operating 
with increased effectiveness. Similarly, other 
GVN pacification efforts benefits immeasur- 
ably from the allied military shield. 

The December HES shows that 76.3% of 
the population (or 13,338,700 people ) are 
now in the relatively secure category. This 
represents the highest percentage in this 
category since 1963. At the same time the 
percentage of the population In the con- 
tested category had dropped to 11.4% (or 
1,983,100); while the VC category Is esti- 
mated at 12.3 percent (or 2,155,100). These 
latter figures represent the lowest percent- 
ages ever In these categories. 

The total resources available for pacifica- 
tion activity are greater than at any previous 
time. RVNAF stands at an actual strength of 
826,500 as of end of December 1968 — an in- 
crease of 179,000 since January 1968. 
Revolutionary Development (RD) cadre in- 
creased from 49,380 to 59.653 during the same 
period of .time: while Provincial Reconnais- 
sance Units (PRU) and National Police (NP) 
Increased from 3,433 to 5,032 and from 70,291 
to 78,431 respectively during the same period. 

Total estimated VC/NVA personnel losses 
during 1968 were 290,000 which represents 
92.1 percent of the average estimated VC/ 
NVA strength. 

It is estimated that 70% of the personnel 
In VC/NVA combat forces are NVA; thus 
diminishing their capability to relate to the 
South Vietnamese peasant. 

Total number of operations, contacts, 
weapons caDtured and enemy killed in action 
(KIA) by RF and PF have increased signif- 
icantly during 1968. (RF operations went 
from 38,487 in May to 66,958 in November; 
contacts increased from 1,378 to 3.061 during 
the same period. The PF show a similar in- 
crease in effort: operations; Apr 1968 — 62,661; 
November 1968 — tl9.801; contacts; Apr 
1968 — 1,449; November 1968 — 3.508.) 

Another measure of reality concerning the 
RF/FF is found in the opinions of senior 
US military commanders in the combat 
theater. The current assessment of these in- 
dividuals is that with few exceptions, RF/PF, 
and particularly RF, combat effectiveness has 
improved significantly in the past 10 to 
12 months. This notable improvement is 
attributed to the current intensive weapons 
and equipment improvement programs, and, 
perhaps even more important, the outstand- 
ing performance of the Mobile Advisory 
Teams who work around the clock with the 
RF and PF. 

The Accelerated Pacification Campaign 
< APC) , aesl^ned to increase the security level 
In more than 1000 contested hamlets, has 
thus far met with little opposition and with 
apparent success. As of 11 January 1969, 1,320 
of the 1,332 hamlets targeted for the APC 
have been entered by GVN forces— of these, 
842 are now considered to be in the “rela- 
tively secure” category. Further, functioning 
local governments were located in 84% of the 
targeted hamlets. 

Although the overall Chleu Hoi figure for 
1968 was considerably lower than that for 

1967 (18,140 compared to 27,178), the 
monthly intake during the last quarter of 

1968 (2,115, 2,408 and 3.117) was among the 
highest since the initiation of the program. 
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and January rates, reported to date, indicated 
a continuation of this trend. 

During 1968, the People's Self Defense 
Forces (PSDF) program was Initiated. By the 
end of December 1968 approximately 1,000,- 
000 PSDF had been organized, 517,000 had 
been trained and 107,000 weapons had been 
distributed. 

If categories A&B and the non-hamlet 
secure population are considered by them- 
selves, the percentage of population under 
primary GVN influence has increased during 
1968 from 37.3 % in January to 46.7 In Decem- 
ber. 

REASONS FOR NOT EXPECTING MORE CHANGE 

The main reason for not anticipating 
still further gains in 1969-1970 is the nature 
cl the pacification itself. Pacification Is in- 
herently a slow process. Gains in any area 
can only be consolidated by continuous effort 
over a long period of time. It would be un- 
realistic to predict tbat^much more than 90 
percent of the population will come under 
the GVN control before the end of 1969. 

As long as NVA units constitute a serious 
threat to the RVN security, significant 
change in enemy posture can effect pacifica- 
tion gains in either direction. Commitment 
of the NVA main force units will not only 
draw away present US and South Vietnamese 
support but could. If considered with in- 
creased guerrilla activity, result in an un- 
favorable reorientation of territorial security 
forces. 

While total number of resources which 
could be devoted to pacification efforts In the 
countryside have increased significantly dur- 
ing 1968, the actual number of resources 
committed in support of pacification in the 
countryside have stayed approximately the 
same or decreased slightly. Less than one- 
third of all RF companies were committed to 
village /ham let security during 1968 (31.9% 
in January ; 31.1% in December). Slightly 
less than two-thirds of all PF platoons were 
committed to village /hamlet security during 
1968 (64.1% in January; 65.8% in Decem- 
ber). The percentage of ARVN maneuver 
battalions committed to direct support of 
pacification fell from 35 in 1967 to 16 in 
January 1969. 

Further, while total RVNAF resources have 
increased 179,000 during 1968 the PF have 
only increased about 22.000 (from 151,000 to 

173.000) and their planned Increase by the 
end of Phase H RVNAF modernization pro- 
gram is only 6,000 more (to a force level of 

179.000) . A recent study shows a positive 
correlation between PF in a hamlet and the 
hamlet’s ratings while, at the same time, 
showing a negative correlation between RF 
in a hamlet and the hamlet's HES rating. 
Further. PF are on the leading edge of pacifi- 
cation and bear the brunt of the program at 
the hamlet level. The minimal increase being 
made In the size of the PF tends to support 
the conjecture that “real" progress in paci- 
fication will not be significantly faster during 
1969. 

Since January 1967 the percentage of the 
South Vietnamese people subject to active 
influence by the VC/NLF has gone from 58 
to 61 by the end of November 1968. Thus, 
VC/NLF political Influence in South Viet- 
nam, especially in the countryside, has prob- 
ably not declined and may have increased. 1 

At village and hamlet level, the GVN has 
about 38,000 members of its political infra- 
structure while the VC have approximately 
70,000 or more of their political lnfrastruc- 


1 Using end-November 1968 HES data, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that 44.4 per- 
cent of the rural population was subject to 
significant VC presence and influence (20.6 
percent VC control, 23.8 with active VCI). 
Obviously, the criteria selected by JCS ex- 
plains the significant differences In the con- 
clusions. derived from identical data used 
by OSD. 
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ture. (The GVN figure does not Include Revo- 
lutionary Development (RD) Cadre. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would include that por- 
tion of the RD Cadre engaged in political and 
development work in rural areas — approxi- 
mately 25,000 of the RD Cadre. The VC figure 
does not include other VC irregular forces 
such as Secret Self-Defense, Armed Assault 
Youth which have some political roles to 
carry out.) 

Despite significant increases in total num- 
ber operations by RF and PF during 1908, 
the results per unit, per operation and per 
contact remained nearly constant or showed 
only marginal improvement, and, in some 
cases, such as enemy KIA and enemy weap- 
ons captured per contact, showed a decrease. 
(However, it is important to remember that 
our data for measuring combat effectiveness 
is not very sophisticated nor sensitive; thus 
analysis using this data can only show gross 
trends at best and may not be an accurate 
measurement of reality.) With regard to 
Regional Forces, the percentage of operations 
which made contact compared to total opera- 
tions was 3.6% in April 1968 (the first month 
Territorial Forces Evaluation System (TFES) 
reports are available,) varied from 1.1% to 
4.6% during the year, and was 3.4% in. Dec- 
ember. The number of enemy ETA by RF per 
contact during 1968 varied considerably from 
(J 63 to .58) but the number In April was .95 
and in December tt was .68. At the same time 
the number of enemy weapons captured by 
RF per contact was .47 in April and .25 in 
December. These figures tend to indicate that 
RF efficiency and effectiveness has improved 
little if any during 1968 . Another possible 
conclusion is that combat effectiveness of the 
RF is largely dependent upon VC initiative — 
in other words, that enemy KIA, weapons 
captured and contacts are basically con- 
trolled by the enemy. One other indication 
available tends to contradict the above con- 
clusions as the average number of operations 
with contact per RF company per month 
rose during 1968 from 1.3 in April to 2.2 in 
December with the last six months of 1968 
showing an upward trend. As with the sta- 
tistics concerning RF operations, those con- 
cerning Popular Force operations showed 
mixed results. The percentage that PF pla- 
toons operations made contact compared to 
total operations remained below 3% during 
the entire year, it was 2.3 % in April and 2.2% 
in December. The enemy KIA per contact 
by PF dropped from .84 in April to .39 in 
December. Over the same time period, the 
enemy weaoons captured per contact by AF 
dropped from .33 to .14. Again, these figures 
seem to indicate that RF efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness have not measurably improved 
during 1968. However, as with the RF statis- 
tics, the average number per month per unit 
of PF platoon operations arose during 1968 
from .34 in April to .61 in December. Ap- 
parently, the “best” assessment that can be 
reached, given the inadequacies of the data 
available and the contradictions the present 
indications offer, is that RF/PF have in- 
creased their efforts in the gross sense but 
have not yet significantly increased their 
combat effectiveness or efficiency. (It should 
be noted that the main source for this data. 
TFES. is currently undergoing major revi- 
sions so that it will be more sophisticated, 
sensitive and accurate.) 

As of November 1968, it is estimated that 
about 1800 VC “Liberation Committee's" had 
been formed. Close to 80% of these were at 
the village level, thus about one-half of the 
villages in South Vietnam could have these 
"committees" or a de facto sub rosa VC/NLF 
"government.” 

It is estimated that at least 1300 GVN em- 
ployees and officials were assassinated during 
1968 and another 330 abducted. It is likely 
that a large majority of these employees and 
officials were in the countryside, thus further 
diluting GVN capability to project itself In 
the rural areas. 
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Analysis of PF efforts during 1968 reveal 3 
that PF platoons received ground reinforce- 
ments In support of contacts cnly at 11% of 
the time. Additionally, 36 percent of the PF 
were considered by their advisors to have 
less firepower than the enemy they were con- 
fronting in December 1968. The seriousness 
of these figures Is amplified by the fact that 
over the past five years approximately half 
of ail VC activities have been against the PF. 
However, PF firepower, according to advisors’ 
reports, has Improved 65% in the period from 
May through December 1968. 

As of 11 January 1969, less than one quar- 
ter of the RF and PF units which were 
scheduled to be deployed into the hamlets 
targeted for the AFC had actually been de- 
ployed. This tends to support the view that 
progress In the APC is due more to lack of 
any enemy reaction than any other single 
cause. 

Almost 37% of 1785 hamlets which were 
progra mm ed for pacification during 1968 
were hamlets which had been either “new 
life” or Revolutionary Development hamlets 
during 1967 or earlier. This would seem to 
corroborate some observer's statements that 
we have been pacifying the same hamlets 
year after year. 1 * * * * 

In 1968, pacification represented oniy 5% 
of total U5 expenditures In South Vietnam, 
Indicating despite Its relative high priority, 
the effort expended in support of pacification 
was relatively small in comparison with the 
total resources expended. (JCS notes that 
while the amount is small by US standards, 
the GVN is strained to the breaking point 
with its present pacification program. Pacifi- 
cation Is, and must be, a 99% GVN effort, and 
most knowledgeable pacification authorities 
believe that it is practically Impossible for 
the GVN to absorb any appreciable Increases 
In expenditures for its pacification program.) 

Spec ial National Intelligence Estimate 
(SNOI) Number 14-69; 16 January 1969, The 
Pacification Effort in Vietnam states, in part: 

a. During 1968, however, new uncertainties 
have arisen which are bound to have Impact 
on Revolutionary Development. With the be- 
ginning of negotiations and the end of the 
bombing of North Vietnam, there is a grow- 
ing belief — at least among informed Viet- 
namese — that the war is coming to an end, 
sooner rather than later. Among these peo- 
ple, there is growing apprehension over the 
shape of a final settlement and the firmness 
of the American commitment. To the extent 
that this uncertainty may be reflected in the 
countryside, it would tend to undermine the 
gains of Revolutionary Development. More- 
over, any weakening of the central govern- 
ment, whether, real or Imagined, would mag- 
nify the uncertainties of officials Involved in 
Revolutionary Development programs and 
thus pose a growing threat to this aspect of 
pacification. 

b. Even leaving aside such general uncer- 
tainties, progress In the field of “nation 
building” or Revolutionary Development Is 
likely to be painfully slow for several basic 
reasons. A3 noted, security is an indispensable 
prerequisite. In areas where there is a decline 
In security conditions, even temporarily, the 
resulting damage to confidence and respect 
for the government more than offsets gains 
from developmental projects. Even If security 
conditions rtrmaln good, the administrative 
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capability of Vietnamese officials is weak; 
Revolutionary Development is heavily de- 
pendent on American advice, assistance, and 
inspiration. Pervasive corruption Is a con- 
stant threat to the entire system. 

c. Pacification is far too complex, covers 
too many individual programs, and is geog- 
raphically too diverse to permit clear prog- 
noses. All things considered, the program as 
a whole has made a significant contribution 
to the prosecution of the war and to the 
political struggle. It has been most suc- 
cessful in expanding the presence of the GVN 
in the countryside; It has been less success- 
ful in establishing permanent security or 
stimulating genuine loyalty and commitment 
to the Saigon government. And It has been 
laggard in coping with the political threat 
posed by a well-organized and disciplined 
Communist Infrastructure. This has been a 
significant weakness, threatening and under- 
mining other gains, 

d. Much will dependon the attitude of the 
GVN. It cannot be said that the various Sai- 
gon governments have shared the American 
enthusiasm or dedication to pacification. Re- 
sults obtained during 1966 and 1967 were 
largely because of constant American pres- 
sures. The skills, funds, and motivation have 
been overwhelmingly American; the GVN has 
provided manpower and occasional high level 
endorsements but has been far from com- 
mitted to the programs. Too often GVN of- 
ficials have participated or cooperated simply 
to please their American counterparts, or to 
share in the spoils of the Inevitable corrup- 
tion. 

e. The GVN still does not have the «irm« 
and resources to assume a significantly 
greater role in the man agement and execu- 
tion of an effective pacification effort in 
1969. US assistance is still vital to success, 
but gaining popular acceptance will depend 
Anal ly on a growing effectiveness of the 
GVN’s performance in the program. 

f. A major uncertainty Is how much time 
is left to make up past deficiencies and con- 
solidate current gains. Pacification has al- 
ready strengthened the GVN position vis-a- 
vis the Communists. Over the next several 
months, further progress in pacification will 
almost certainly not make the GVN much 
more able to cope with the VC in peacetime 
than It would be today. A significant advance 
in this, respect -would probably require at 
least a year. And the terms of a settlement 
could undo virtually ail that has been ac- 
complished. especially since progress has 
been minima l In reducing the political 
threat. 

PLAN’S FOR X969 


1 JCS Notes: Revolutionary Development 

hamlets planned but not worked In 1967 and 

those that did not achieve all of the pacifica- 

tion goals during 1967 were rescheduled in 

the 1968 RD program. This represents con- 

tinuity of effort in the face of insufficient 
RD team resources and territorial security 
forces to meet the goals of the 1967 program. 
The expansion of the enemy main force ef- 
fort In 1967 greatly hampered but did not 
stop pacification progress. Sixty percent of 
the ham lets that became relatively secure In 
1967 were RD hamlets. 


The OSD analysis of the GVN Pacification 
Plan for 1969 follows: The GVN Pacification 
Guidelines for 1969 have set the following 
objectives : 6 

1. 90% of the population will come under 
the “relatively secure” (A -f- B + C) cate- 
gory. 

2. 33,000 VC Infrastructure personnel will 
be eliminated. 

3. Local government will be established in 
all villages; Village Administrative Commit- 
tees and Hamlet Managing Boards will be 
elected in all secure hamlets and villages; 
village and hamlet officials will be trained 
In a large scale program. 

4. 2.000,000 People's Self Defense forces to 
be recruited and 400,000 armed. 

5. 20,000 Hoi Chanh (returnees) . 

6. The total number of refugees will be 
decreased to less than 1,000,000 and 300 000 
will be resettled. 

J; The information and propaganda effort 
will be increased. 

8. Rural economy will be stimulated and 
rice production, increased- from five to six 
million tons. 

/n- more specific terms , the 1969 pacifica- 
tion guidelines will require the following : 

Total “relatively secure” population will 
number about 16.122.420 or an increase of 


2.783,720 during 1969. This would mean an 
increase of over 231,977 per month into the 

\ T ® + 0 cate 8 0t 7- During the last quarter 
of 1968. the monthly increase in these cate- 
gories was about 480.000 per month; thus, the 
1969 goal seems attainable if: (l) Hamlets 
ana their populations are made relatively 
secure at the same rate as during the lasz 
six months of 1968; (2) The VC activities 
and opposition to pacification remain near 
the same level as during the last six months 
of 1968, (Total incidents during the last six 
months of 1968 were at approximately the 
same level, as during 1964.) The monthly rate 
that rural population moved into A + B -J- c 
category during all of 1968 was 146.000; thus 
the 1969 campaign would have to achieve 
nearly two times the monthly rate for the 
total 1968 program. 

33,000 VCI to be eliminated in 1969 would 
represent 30% of the total estimated VCI in 
South Vietnam (CIA estimate). It would re- 
quire monthly eliminations at triple the 
monthly rats for 1968 (3,000 vs 1,314) and a 
good bit higher than the rate achieved dur- 
ing the last two months of 1968 (2,355). 
Since the low level easier targets are the 
first to be eliminated. It can be expected that 
there will be difficulty in maintaining 
inonieiituiu in the anti-VCI campaign even 
if efficiency and effectiveness are consider- 
ably improved. The 1969 goal does not seem 
possible to attain . 

Of the approximately 2,600 villages in SVN, 
about 1,290 had some form of fairly regular 
GVN presence by the end of 1968; this rep- 
resented an Increase of about 220 villages 
during the year or about 18 villages were pro- 
vided some form of GVN aligned adminis- 
tration each month. Considering the last 
quarter of 1968, during the months of the 
Accelerated Pacification Campaign and the 
scale-down of VC activity, about 85 villages 
per month were provided some form of GVN 
ad m i n istration. To attain the 1969 goal will 
require a total of 1280 villages to be provided 
a GVN aligned administration or about . 107 
villages per month . Considering the rate with 
which village administrations would have to 
be provided and considering that approxi- 
mately 1100 villages may have VC/NLF 
“liberation committees” duly “elected,” it 
seems unlikely that this goal can be 
obtained . 

The present guidelines call for the training 
of nearly 42,000 village and hamlet officials 
during 1969. At present, It Is planned to train 
these officials at Vung Tau where the RD 
Cadre are already being trained at the rate 
of approximately 5,000 a month. Shortage of 
facilities as well as instructors and lack of 
preparation makes it very unlikely that this 
ambitious program can be accomplished. 

Latest reports Indicate that 1,000,000 PSDF 
have been organized. 517,000 trained and 

107.000 weapons distributed. Attainment of 
1969 goals will require the signing up of 
1,000,000 individuals and the issuing of about 

300.000 weapons and it should be relatively 
easy to accomplish despite some misgivings 
as to the effectiveness and actual accom- 
plishments of this program by US officials 
in Vietnam. 

The weekly Chleu Hot rates for 1967 
and 1968 were 522 and 348 respectively; how- 
ever, the weekly rate for the past 16 weeks 
(as of 25 January 1969) has been 644. To 
attain the I960 goal would require a weekly 
intake of 385 which seems easily attainable 
unless an offensive equal in magnitude to the 
Tet offensive is mounted by the VC/NVA. 

During 1968 approximately 1,000,000 Tet 
and May offensives’ evacuees were aided and 
returned to their homes or provided new 
homes. Total regular refugees In South Viet- 
nam by the end of November 1968 were about 
1,250,000. It is estimated that over 250.000 
regular refugees were resettled during the 
year; Barring unforeseen circumstances, the 
refugee goals for 1969 should be met . How- 
ever, this will mean that over 900,000 refugees 
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remain to be resettled Indicating that the 
refugee problem will be with us for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

The 1968 rice crop is estimated at 4.8 mil- 
lion metric tons. Given the Increase from 

40.000 hectares planted in IR-8 rice during 
1968 to the planned 150,000 to 200,000 hec- 
tares to be planted during 1969 (IR-8 yields 
approximately 5 metric tons per hectare) ; the 
greater use of fertilizer (250,000 tons used 
in 1968; 400,000 tons planned for 1969) ; and 
the present improved security situation, the 
rice goal for 1969 should be met. 

SUMMARY OP THE 1969 PLAN 

0/ the eight goals of the X969 Pacification 
Campaign , three seems unlikely of attain- 
ment, or at least overly ambitious: 

90% of the population relatively secure. 

33.000 VCI eliminated. 

Local government established in all vil- 
lages; village hamlet officials trained. 

Three seems relatively sure of attainment; 
2,000,000 PDF recruited and 400,000 armed. 

300.000 refugees resettled and less than 
1,000,000 refugees remaining. 

Rural economy stimulated and 60,000,000 
metric tons of rice produced. 

One seems to be understated and could be 
increased : 

20.000 Hoi Chanh. 

And one is not measurable in a meaningful 
way under the present Indicators: 

^ Increase information and propaganda ef- 

From analysis of the above facts, several 
assessments can be made: 

(1) Many, to include JAS, CINCPAC and 
MACV, consider that the VC/NVA are con- 
siderably weakened as indicated by the rapid 
Increase in relatively secure population dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1968; thus, pacifica- 
tion progress should accelerate in 1969. 

(2) Others, including OSD, think that 
pacification progress was made during 1968, 
but it is difficult to determine how much is 
due to the real weaknesses of the VC/NVA 
and the real strength of the GVN/RVNAF 
and how much 1s due to a deliberate plan by 
the VC/NVA not to oppose the pacification 
program but to concentrate on a political 
solution; thus, future pacification progress 
in the countryside 1s subject to too many 
variables beyond US/GVN control and is al- 
most impossible to predict. In any case, 
progress probably will be made during 1969 
but not at the rates of the last quarter of 
1968 and it is unlikely that the 1969 goals 
will be met unless there is some sort of un- 
predictable dramatic breakthrough. 

(3) Some, generally in the minority, assess 
that pacification has not made “real” progress 
during 1968; any "progress” indicated is be- 
cause of faulty assessments, inadequacies of 
present indicators, lack of VC opposition be- 
cause of VC/NLF concentration on organizing 
for the forth-coming political struggle and 
the withdrawal of NVA units (which is ad- 
judged a tactical maneuver tied to negotia- 
tions). All of this "progress” could fade away 
without a trace if the VC choose to challenge, 
Just as the 1967 "progress” faded away in the 
face of the Tet offensive. This view would 
hold that the VC influence over the country- 
side has not diminished but has increased 
during 1968 and that "great” progress or 
"real” progress Is unlikely in 1969 unless the 
VC influence and presence is overcome akd a 
GVN presence and influence installed; and 
the program as presently conceived is unlike- 
ly to accomplish such a task. 

Depending upon which of the above as- 
sessments Is accepted, the comments on what 
changes in RVNAF, GVN. US and VC prac- 
tices and adaptiveness would be needed to 
increase favorable change in security and 
control vary considerably. 

If the JCS, CINCPAC, MACV view Is ac- 
cepted, then the changes which would be 
needed are: 

Several changes In practices could Increase 
favorable developments or at least the rate 
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of development. A change cf tactics by the 
South Vietnamese toward small company-size 
operations would provide an increase in ter- 
ritorial security and would permit extension 
or acceleration of pacification. 

An extension of US unit involvement in 
pacification will have an increasing effect 
on the rate of progress. This Involvement is 
contingent on the enemy’s use of his main 
force units, and may have to cut back If the 
enemy attempts to use his main forces more 
aggressively than at present. The South Viet- 
namese adoption of US unit techniques for 
pacification would assist In accelerating the 
program. However, many South Vietnamese 
commanders are still reluctant to divide their 
commands or to conduct small unit opera- 
tions. 

Success in 1969 is largely dependent upon 
aggressive execution of the program at all 
levels of the GVN. This, in turn, is largely 
contingent upon US pressure on the GVN 
to put forth the maximum, possible effort at 
all times. If US pressure is relaxed, the 
probability of successful pacification effort 
in 1969 will be reduced. 

Continuing qualitative improvement in the 
GVN pacification personnel and administra- 
tion, successful implementation of the AFC. 
and realization of the goals established in 
the Guidelines for the 1969 Pacification Cam- 
paign would increase favorable trends. 

Other requirements include: (a) continued 
development of national political unity and 
orga ni z a tion; (b) stimulation of active par- 
ticipation of the population; (c) continued 
development of a base of law and legal 
procedures; (d) adjustment 'of the inequi- 
table salary structure of civil servants; (e) 
increased income for the workers: (f) in- 
creased impetus on land reform; (g) in- 
creased Government of Vietnam emphasis on 
supervision and direction of province pacifi- 
cation planning and execution; and (h) con- 
certed US/GVN effort to establish a national 
psychology of success, while continuing to 
build Vietnamese self-confidence to assume 
greater responsibility for their own destiny. 

The obstacles to accomplishment of any or 
all of the above changes are: 

The many US/GVN actions designed for 
positively affecting changes In the country- 
side are all calculated to reduce relative en- 
emy offensive activity. In the face of these 
measures, it does not appear that the enemy 
will be capable of a sustained increase in 
relative offensive activity, on the contrary, 
his more probable course will be the direction 
of reduced capability. 

The growing energy and spirit with which 
the GVN is accelerating pacification efforts 
is encouraging. There have been many pacifi- 
cation programs in the past, but none on the 
scale and with the resources and the leader- 
ship being demon tra ted today. Despite many 
continuing and serious problems, pacification 
has more than regained the momentum lost 
following the Tet and May offensives, and the 
outlook is most favorable. In 1969, the GVN 
should continue to achieve the same high 
level of progress in pacification as was evi- 
denced during the last quarter of 1968. 

However, if the less optimistic view of 
present and future progress In pacification is 
accepted, then the magnitude and serious- 
ness of changes required expands consider- 
ably. The less drastic approach would call 
for not only the above changes but also the 
chanegs which can be made with minimum 
disruption of the present system and pro- 
cedures. Among such changes would be: 

a. Increase the quality and quantity of 
territorial security and pacification opera- 
tions aimed at expanding GVN Influence 
and diminishing the VC support structure 
and its guerrilla and local force units. 

Give priority attention to the territorial 
security forces by increasing support from 
regular forces, by providing more and better 
functioning communications as now planned 
under current RVNAF moderization and im- 
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provemenc programs, by increasing the force 
levels of Popular Forces and by detailing 
more regular force officers and NCO’s to fill 
leadership shortages In territorial securitv 
units. 

Emphasize quality rather than quantity 
In the Phoenix program by providing greater 
incentives for the identification and capture 
of high ranking or key personnel in impor- 
tant positions within the VC infrastructure, 
as opposed to elimination of larger numbers 
of lower ranking personnel of lesser impor- 
tance. 

Be prepared to establish a national con- 
stabulary type territorial security force 
under the Ministry of the Interior as may be- 
come necessary in the event the activities of 
the RVNAF are severely circumscribed in the 
post hostilities environment due to a restric- 
tion of the use of the RVNAF to maintain 
security, law and order resulting from a 
ceasefire agreement or other agreement to 
terminate hostilities. 

Augment territorial security forces as re- 
quired with RVNAF regular force maneuver 
battalions, and US maneuver battalions If 
necessary, to improve level of security In se- 
lected high-priority districts. Develop more 
effective pacification tactics. 

Reward unit and Individual performance 
In providing local security and eliminating 
the VC infrastructure through promotions, 
awards and publicity. 

Initiate motivational and educational ac- 
tions to change the attitudes of RVNAF per- 
sonnel towards the populace and toward 
pacification programs. 

Revitalize the RF by redistribution of lead- 
ers from headquarters elements to combat 
units, cross assignment and ARVN officers* 
and improved training and motivation. 

Bring about attitudinal changes in RVNAF 
leadership towards the worth of the populace 
and the necessity for local security. 

Restructure RVNAF and increase PF to a 
force level of 250,000 during 1969 while de- 
creasing ARVN and RF correspondingly. 

Provide specific training to US and ARVN 
maneuver battalions commanders and their 
staffs In the tactics and techniques of pro- 
viding offensive security operations In direct 
support of pacification. 

b. Increase the Vietnamese perceptions that 
they must take the required actions to im- 
prove their own copab ill ties and effectiveness; 
that the US does not consider it has an 
"open-ended” commitment; and that they 
can "win” their own war if they really try. 

Continue and accelerate the turn over of 
funding responsibility for most pacification 
programs to the GVN. It should be made clear 
to the Vietnamese that we will continue to 
provide overall budgetary support but that _ 
they must fund and manage their own paci- * 
fl cation program and that we will retain the- 
option to withdraw funding if the programs 
are mis-managed or subverted through inef- 
ficiency, disinterest or corruption. 

Reduce a significant number (perhaps as- 
high as 50%) of both tactical unit and the* 
Civil operations and Revolutionary Develop- 
ment Support (CORDS) advisors over the* 
next year. Withdrawal of advisors should be 
as a reward for good performance, not bad., 
with the growth in Vietnamese capability 
and efficiency beLnglng stressed. 

Continue to stress the requirement to meet 
the felt needs of the people in all discussions- 
with GVN leadership. Particularly, programs 
should be developed and initiated to reward 
officials, civil and military, for activities- 
which assist the people and advance the GVN 
toward Influencing the population. 

The above changes could accelerate the* 
pacification process during the forthcoming 
year. Further, because they would not require 
a major disruption of the system or present 
procedures, the obstacles which would pre- 
vent their, accomplishment are not major 
and could be overcome. 

The advocates of the more radical assess- 
ment, who feel that progress In pacification. 
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has been chimerical during 1968 and Is likely 
to remain that way in 1969, would call for, 
in addition to the above changes, other rather 
dramatic changes. The rationale for such 
changes results from a basic difference in 
perception of the nature of the pacification 
process. These individuals would argue that 
pacification is a state of mind — not a social 
condition. Pacification's real objective is at* 
titudinal change, both by the South Viet- 
namese leadership and by the South Viet- 
namese psopie. On the one hand, the leader- 
ship needs to perceive the necessity for relat- 
ing to the people and for providing them with 
clear evidence that the GVN represents the 
“JUST CAUSE'* and for providing a reason- 
able degree of local security. On the other 
hand, the people need to perceive that secu- 
rity and co mm itment necessarily go together 
simultaneously and that the GVN represents 
the "JUST CAUSE** to which they should 
pledge their allegiance. (The Vietnamese are 
not nationalistic in the sense that they re- 
spect and support their "government." They 
are, however, extremely proud of their nation 
and of being Vietnamese. It therefore follows 
that the people who are willing to die in the 
service of the GVN are not doing so because of 
their respect for their government nor the 
image of that government. They are doing 
this because they think they are fighting for 
the "JUST CAUSE.’*) 

Therefore, the basic and most important 
changes that couid be made would be those 
tnat will have a positive effect toward creat- 
ing the necessary attitudinal changes: 

a. The institution of strong and energetic 
leadership in the top levels of GVN and 
RVNAF which is concerned with people and 
will emphasize the need for the GVN and 
RVNAF to relate to the people. 

b. A promotion system based upon merit 
and not on personal loyalty. 

c. Elimination of corrupt and ineffective 
officials, civil and military, at all levels, in- 
cluding some at the highest. 

d. A system of punishment for officials 
and soldiers who mistreat the general pub- 
lic, individually or collectively. 

e. Politicization of the pacification pro- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 

Question 17: What proportion of the rural 
population must be regarded as "subject to 
significant VC presence and Influence?" 
(How should hamlets rated as "C" in the 
Hamlet Evaluation System — the largest cate- 
gory — be regarded in this respect?) in par- 
ticular, what proportion in the provinces 
surrounding Saigon? How much has this 
changed? 

Rural population regarded as "subject to 
significant Viet Cong presence and influence" 
is the rural population evaluated in the Ham- 
let Evaluation System as contested, and Viet 
Cong controlled by security ratings. The fol- 
lowing table presents security evaluation 
data for contested and Viet Cong-controlled 
rural hamlet population. 
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PERCENT CF RURAL SOUTH VIETNAM POPULATION 



Janu- 

ary 

1968 

March 

1963 

Octo- 

ber 

1968 

Decem- 

ber 

1958 

Contested 

. 21.6 

23. 8 

21.3 

16.2 

Vietcong controlled 

Contested and Vietcong 

. 25.4 

28.3 

Mm 7 

a. 7 

18.9 

controlled 

. 47.0 

57.1 

45.0 

35.1 


Total South Vietnam rural peculation in 
December 1968 was 10,836,500. The reduction 
in rural -contested and Viet Cong-controlled 
population in November and December 1968 
coincided with the Accelerated Pacification 
Campaign, which is targeted on rural ham- 
lets. 

Another approach to measuring rural pop- 
ulation, subject to significant Viet Cong pres- 
ence and influence, is to add the Viet Cong- 
coatrolled population to that remaining rural 
population, in any hamlet with active Viet 
Cong infrastructure. 

An issue which impinges upon all assess- 
ments of the situation evolves around the 
interpretation of who has how much influ- 
ence over the population of “C" hamlets. The 
JCS, CINCPAC and MACV view "C" hamlets 
as follows: 

a. Hamlets rated as "C" in the Hamlet 
Evaluation System may be subject to some 
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and commitment to the central government. 
■ The RD cadre should be Indoctrinated and 
trained to develop local grass roots political 
organization at the hamlet and village level 
and should be tied Into the present program 
for development of village administration. 

f. Increasing demonstrations of concern 
by all representatives of the GVN, executive, 
legislative and judicial of real concern for 
the average Vietnamese and his welfare. 

These changes would require complete 
reorienting of the system of values and per- 
ceptions that the present Vietnamese lead- 
ership possesses. Since this is the most diffi- 
cult task for any oligarchy to carry out, the 
US should be prepared to assist the Viet- 
namese leadership in carrying such changes 
out. This can, perhaps, be done by making it 
clear to the Vietnamese leadership at the 
highest level that: (1) While we will con- 
tinue our support, we are determined to 
reduce our direct efforts: (2) We are con- 
vinced that they can no longer survive unless 
vhey make these rather drastic and 

we will assist them to make them, teaching 
them the s fr l Uff ’necessary to survive In a 
changing system. In regard to the latter, we 
would provide the key Vietnamese leaders 
with mutually agreed upon special advisors 
who would .act more as "special assistants" 
to the Vietnamese than as US agents as- 
signed to advise them and to monitor their 
activities. 

The obstacle to these types of changes 
would be enormous. The chances of their 
being carried out are minimal. Yet, because 
they do attack the central issue of pacifica- 
tion and because they carry the greatest 
potential pay off if instituted, they may be 
well worth attempting. 


Influence. For example, "C" hamlets may 
have village and hamlet Viet Cong Infra- 
structure, although the infrastructure prob- 
' ably is unable to live or operate in "C" ham- 
lets except covertly or at night. However, 
friendly capabilities are considerably more 
significant than Viet Cong capabilities. The 
willingness of the Viet Cong to resort to ter- 
ror tactics permits them to "influence" the 
population to a far greater degree than their 
numbers or political power base would other- 
wise permit. Nevertheless, to rate "C", a ham- 
let must achieve a Hamlet Evaluation Sys- 
tem score of between 2.50 and 3.49 out of a 
possible 5.00 for a "perfect" hamlet. 

Since "C" is beyond the halfway point on 
the rating scale, a "C" hamlet is considered 
relatively secure. 

b. H am l ets, which are rated "C" within 
the Hamlet Evaluation System, normally 
would not be regarded as being subject to 
significant Viet Cong presence and influence. 
However, it is possible that this would not 
be true, since the hamlet letter rating rep- 
resents the average of 18 separate ratings. 
For example, a hamlet’s Viet Cong infra- 
structure could receive a "D" or "E" rating— 
which would indicate “significant" Viet Cong 
present— while the overall rating could place 
the hamlet In a “C” category because of other 
indicators receiving higher ratings. However 
proper ratings of guerrilla activity, Viet Cong 
extortion, and Viet Cong taxation — all con- 
trolled by the Viet Cong Infrastructure 

should give adequate weight and balance of 
the overall Hamlet Evaluation System rating 
Considering solely the hamlet Viet Cong 
infrastructure, a "C" category Indicates that 
most of the hamlet undercover party appa- 
ratus has been Identified and accounted for. 


with the possible exception of deep-cover 
agents working under the control of higher 
echelons within the Viet Cong infrastruc- 
ture. The Viet Cong infrastructure remain- 
ing within a given hamlet rated "C" are quite 
limited as to overt and covert activity, allow- 
ing normal Government of Vietnam eco- 
nomic, political, and social activity to func- 
tion. Thus, population falling within the 
"C" category is not generally considered to 
be affected by significant Viet Cong presence 
and influence. 

On the other hand, OSD views "C" hamlets 
as follows: 

The HES system was designed as a man- 
agement tool to assist in allocating GVN and 
US resources in rural South Vietnam. As 
such, the responses concentrate on those 
areas over which the GVN/US have the most 
direct influence, namely the activities of 
GVN ministries and political activities di- 
rected by the GVN. Accordingly, 12 of the 18 
"indicators** measure GVN presence and 
activities with only 6 "Indicators" measuring 
enemy activities. The values assigned to 
these "indicators" are given equal weight in 
determining the alphabetical standing of 
each hamlet and the system is thus biased in 
favor of ratings favorable to the GVN. More- 
over, HES ratings are made by Americans, 
few of whom speak Vietnamese, who are in 
the district generally from 6 months to a 
year, and who are able to visit the hamlets 
being rated on an average of less than once 
a month. Accordingly, the raters* appraisal 
of those elements of GVN activity is more 
complete than for those of the VC. Tills 
weakness regarding rating of the VC/NVA is 
illustrated by the fact that when the require- 
ment is laid on him to pay particular atten- 
tion to certain VC activities such as that of 
the infrastructure (VCI), reported findings, 
as indicated in the tables below, indicate 
greater VC presence than was formerly per- 
ceived. It is for these reasons that OSD con- 
siders that C hamlets should not be con- 
sidered as being “relatively secure?' and that 
for “ grading " purposes only SO % of the C 
hamlets should be considered as primarily 
under GVN influences . 

The following tables illustrate the influence 
of the Viet Cong infrastructure over the 
hamlet (rural) pop illation as shown by in- 
dicators 2a and 2b of the Hamlet Evaluation 
System (In indicator 2a of the HES, a rating 
of *'C" is given when ‘'Intelligence indicates 
that most of the party apparatus Is identi- 
fied; but some agents under village or district 
control are still operative". In indicator 2b, 
a rating of "C" is given when "Most of the 
key members of village apparatus have been 
identified, effectiveness curtailed”) : 



December 

1967 

June 

1963 

November 

1968 

Indicator 2a , hamlet infra- 
structure: 

A and 8 j 

24.1 

18.0 

17.5 

C.. .......... 

20.8 

23.1 

28.0 

D and Hand VC 

36.8 

40.3 

32.7 

Indicator 2b, village infra- 
structure: ' 

A and B 

31.4 

24.2 

. 26.5 



15.0 

17.8 

22.6 

0 and E and VC 

35.4 

39.7 

. 32.7 


In indicator 4a which "measures'* the 
presence of GVN administration in hamlets, 
a rating of "C” is given when "Managerial 
groups are resident; mostly locally appointed 
or elected; and are usually present at night**. 
Following table indicates the percentages 
under this category for 1968: 



December 

1967 

June 

1968 

November 

1968 

A and B 

34. 5 

32.6 

36.0 

C 

19.2 

17.7 

20.6 

D and £ and VC 

29.3 

31.6 

29.3 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Xf the OSD assessment of “C" hamlets Is 
accepted and the “C” hamlet population is 
split evenly between primary GVN influence 
and primary NLF influence, the above tabies 
would show the following: 
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Hamlet infrastructure: 

GVN influence 

NLF influence 

Village infrastructure: 

GVN influence 

NLF influence 

GVN administration: 

GVN influence 

NLF influence 


Decem- 

ber 

1967 

June 

1968 

November 

1968 

34. 5 

29.6 

31.5 

47.2 

51.9 

4s. ; 

33.9 

33.1 

37.3 

42.9 

48. S 

44.0 

44.1 

41.5 

45.3 

33.9 

40.5 

' 39.6 


Thus, the range of possible percentages for 
the rural populace “subject to sig nifi cant 
VC presence and influence" would be from 
39.6 to 46.7 percent given the above inter- 
pretation of the “C“ hamlets. Other assess- 
ments would tend to show that at least 65% 
of the rural population Is subject to disci- 
plined VC Infrastructure activities. Probably 
as close as it can be estimated , 50% of the 
total rural population is subject to signif- 
icant VC presence and influence and , at least 
50% and probably more, of rural popula- 
tion living in *'C” hamlets is subject to such 
presence and influence. 

The following table contains the propor- 
tion of rural population in provinces sur- 
rounding Saigon (Gia Dlnh, Long An. Hau 
Nghia, Binh Duong, Bten Hoa) that are “sub- 
ject to significant Viet Cong presence and 
influence," i.e., rural-contested and Viet- 
Cong-controlled hamlet population. 

PERCENT OF RURAL HAMLET POPULATION IN 5 PROVINCES 
SURROUNOING SAIGON 



Jan- 

uary 

1968 

March 

1968 

Octo- 

ber 

1953 

Decem- 

ber 

1963 

Contested 

Vietcong controlled 

Contested and Vietcong 
controlled „ 

. 27.3 

19.8 

. 47.1 

45.5 

21.4 

66.9 

28.2 

17.5 

45.7 

18.7 
11.4 i 

30.1 i 



The marked change between January and 
March 1968 in the rural security conditions 
surrounding -Saigon is indicative of the 
enemy's selection of Saigon as a primary 
target. The significant improvement since 
Tet is a measure of the Improved security 
situation which is better around Saigon than 

contested 2? v.« ^ be adduced that the VCI structure 


( 13.4% of the Chieu Hoi in 1968 are XU Corps 
while III Corps has 31.2% of the popula- 
tion) and, further, has been lower this year 
than its average over the last four years ’( HI 
Corps has averaged 22% of the Chieu Hoi 
over the last four years). Further. XU Corps' 
percentage of total Chieu Hoi dropped during 
tha last six months of 1968 {15.4% for the 
year and *5.0% for the last six months). 
Normally, Chieu Hoi rates correlate positivelv 
with numbers of military operations: how- 
ever m Corps during 1968 had the highest 
number of battalion days of operations of 
any Corps area yet its percentage of total 
Chieu Hoi went down. 

The Phoenix data shows that of the 
95 ,j 08 Viet Cong infrastructure members in 
all South Vietnam. 29.9% were in I corps- 
33.3%. n Corps; 12.6%, in Corps: and 24.2^-’. 
IV Corps. : This low percentage for in means 
that the III Corps Phoenix program has been 
the most successful of ail Corps as it elimi- 
nated 30 % of its VCI during 1968. Given the 
fact that III Corps is the location (when in 
country) of COSVN plus has Saigon and con- 
tains over 30% of the population of the 
country, it seems unlikely that only 12.6% 
of the total VCI is located in HI Corps. There 
is one report which indicates there are 7,500 
VCI in Saigon alone (a figure which dees 
not seem unreasonable in a city of 2 to 3 
million inhabitants). Therefore it seems 
prudent to suspect that the VCI influence in 
the provinces around Saigon, while not ail 
prevasive as the 96% figure above tends to 
indicate, neither is the GVN influence as 
widespread as the 90% “relatively secure" 
population figure tends to indicate. 

A further factor to be considered is the 
opinion held by most Americans , past and 
present, who have knowledge of the situa- 
tion in III Corps, that the three ARVN di- 
visions in in Corps are the worst divisions 
in all of ARVN. A recent report by a very 
competent observer indicates that the RF/ 
PF of III Corps have little confidence in the 
three ARVN divisions stationed there. 

Thus, if the OSD assessment of “C" ham- 
lets is accepted, an educated guess about VC 
influence in the provinces surrounding 
Saigon would be that the VC have signifi- 
cant Influence over more than half of the 
rural populace in the five provinces immedi- 
ately surrounding Saigon with particular 
[ strength in Long An and Hau Nghia. 

Because of the VC/NVA threat to the 
Saigon metropolitan area during first half 
of 1968. the emphasis during much of this 
year in in Corps was to eliminate the comma - 
liaison VCI and not the higher level cadre. 


1 j.776 members of the Viet Cong Infra- 
structure (Veil were killed, captured or sur- 
rendered. Of these, approximately 2,050 were 
cadre of higher than \*illage level. 

A breakout of the method of neutralization 
follows: 


contested, and Viet Cong- controlled popula- 
tion has been reduced by over 15 percent 
since the beginning of the Accelerated Pacifi- 
cation Campaign, despite continued enemy 
emphasis on Saigon as his primary target. 

However, the enemy's political influence 
exerted through his infrastructure exceeds 
his overall influence. For example, although 
30.1 percent of the rural population in the 
five provinces surrounding Saigon is either 
contested or Vlet-Cong-controlled, the De- 
cember 1968 Hamlet Evaluation System 
shows that 43.3 percent Is affected by the 
presence of hamlet-level Viet Cong infra- 
structure and 45.4 percent is affected by vil- 
lage-level Vier Cong Infrastructure. 

One analysis of the VC infrastructure 
presence and influence in the five provinces 
surrounding Saigon indicates that 96% of 
the hamlet population in those provinces is 
subject to such presence and influence. At 
the same time, the latest HES statistics for 
December 1968 indicate that 90.1% of the 
population of III Corps was in relatively 
secure category. 

a. Attempts to relate other data to either 
of these Indicators have not been Illuminat- 
ing. For instance, the Chieu Hoi rate for 
III Corps has been relatively low in com- 
parison to its percentage of population 


in and around Saigcn is still largely intact. 
V Further, it is likely that the VCI in Saigon 
In particular are targeted against the GVN 
in what the NLF sees as the forthcoming 
political struggle to commence upon com- 
pletion of the Paris Negotiations. Thus, it 
is unlikely that the higher level cadre will 
expose themselves prior to that. 

Therefore, it would seem prudent to as- 
sume that “significant VC pressure and In- 
fluence" will remain largely Intact in IH 
Corps during 1969. given present US and 
GVN and VC/NVA tactics and techniques. 

Question 18: What number or verified 
numbers of the communist political appa- 
ratus (i.e.. People’s Revolutionary Party 
members, the hardcore “infrastructure") 
have been arrested or killed in the past year? 
How many of these were cadre or higher than 
villa g e level? What proportion do these repre- 
sent of total People’s Revolutionary Party 

membership, and how much — and how long 

had the apparatus been disrupted? 

COMUSMACV reports that during 1963, 


1 Represents a count of specific VCI names 
and identifled positions held In Phoenix flies 
in Saigon and is not the presently accepted 
MACV figure. 


’h 2.255 

Stm U rt ed — - 11. 291 

Of the 15.776 Viet Cong infrastructure 
neutralization reported during 1968, 12.9 per- 
cent (2.050) were serving at district level or 
higher. The remaining 87.1 percent served at 
village and hamlet levei — most being func- 
tionaries chat the Viet Cong infrastructure 
probably can easily replace. However, con- 
sidering the heavy casualties Inflicted on the 
enemy, there is no doubt that an unknown 
but significant number of Viet Cong infra- 
structure of all ranks have been neutralized 
but not officially accounted for because of 
inadequate records and inability to identify 
the dead. 

The number cf VCI members neutralized 
during 1968 was abcut 16-20% of the total 
VCI estimated strength. However, our infor- 
mation on the VCI Is soft and recognized as 
such. CIA and DIA estimate the VCI total 
strength to be between 80,000 and 100,000. 
now. Estimates have risen in the past several 
jears. O SD analysis of Hamlet Evaluation 
System (HES) data over the past two years 
indicates that the mere we concentrate on 
tne VCI, the more we recognize the extent 
cf VCI existence. In January 1967, excluding 
non-hamlet secure population, about 56% of 
the population was subject to some VCI influ- 
ence. The flgure had risen to 61% by Novem- 
ber 1968. Further, we do not know about 
recruitment nor do we have an accurate ac- 
counting of the disposition of captured or 
rallied VCI members. 

Approximately 10 % of those neutralized in 
1968 were People's Revolutionary Party Mem- 
bership. C OMUSMAC V estimates the current 
personnel strength cf the Viet Cong infra- 
structure at roughly 83.000. Of those, 20 to 
40 percent (16,400 to 32.800) are believed to 
hold membership in the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party. The 2,050 cadre or higher than 
village-level Viet Cong infrastructure neu- 
tralized represent approximately 6.2 to 12 
percent of the total People’s Revolutionary 
Party membership. Examination of the 
monthly, provincial, by-name Viet Cong in- 
frastructure neutralization reports for 1968, 
shows that 10.7 percent (1,967) of the total 
neutralized were People's Revolutionary 
Party members. Approximately 19 percent 
(332) cf the People's Revolutionary Party 
members served at higher than village level. 

Losses during 1968 have not unduly dls^ 
rupted the communist political apparatus. 

In terms of organizational goals, progress 
against the Viet Cong infrastructure has 
been satisfactory. However, it cannot be de- 
termined whether the number of Viet Cong 
infrastructure neutralized reflects an ac- 
curate picture of permanent or net losses to 
the Viet Cong infrastructure, especially In 
view of the lack of data on the final disposi- 
tion of those who were apprehended. The 
attack on the Viet Cong infrastructure dur- 
ing 1968 did not significantly reduce the 
communists’ ability to carry out essential ac- 
tivities, although Viet Cong Infrastructure 
attempts to revitalize and strengthen their 
organizations in the major cities were often 
disrupted by fairly effective police work. 
Viet Cong infrastructure operations were dis- 
rupted in several geographic areas, and a 
noticeable attrition resulted from a combina- 
tion of losses in combat and from anti-infra- 
structure activities. However, government in- • 
telllgence on the Viet Cong Infrastructure 
and operations against their activities dimin- 
ish significantly as one gets further from 
the secure urban areas. What losses the Viet 
Cong Infrastructure has suffered apparently 
have not unduly hampered its functioning. 
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Recent Vie: Cong moves to streamline the 
infrastructure by reclassifying cadre accord- 
ing to their effectiveness and by transferring 
numbers of iow-ievel or inefficient cadre Into 
military unit3. suggests that Viet Cong infra- 
structure personnel losses have not yet ap- 
proached the critical stage. It does not ap- 
pear likely that they will in the near future. 

The anti-infrastructure program suffers 
from some significant problems. These are: 

Judiclai Processing. This is one of the 
weakest links in the overall attack on the 
Viet Cong infrastructure. This is highlighted 
by the number of persons under detention 
who have been Judicially processed: 10,638 as 
of 31 December 1968. Numbers of innocent 
persons, or at least persons who have been 
forced to perform tasks for the Viet Cong, 
have been arrested and held, sometimes for 
extended periods, without a hearing. Justi- 
fiably concerned, the Office of the Prime Min- 
ister established special screening committees 
throughout the country to review the cases 
of a large number of civil detainees, and 
many have since been released. On the other 
hand, real Viet Cong infrastructure and Viet 
Cong supporters are being released prior to 
judicial processing or receive very light sen- 
tences, usually on the ground of lack of suffi- 
cient evidence. 

Detention Facilities. Interrogation and de- 
tention facilities are inadequate In many 
areas. At the end of November 1968, there 
^ as a total of 38.700 civilian confinement 
spaces in Vietnam, and the total incarcerated 
population was reported by Government of 
Vietnam officials to be 37,689. These figures, 
based on the best data available, are con- 
sidered to be accurate only for the national 
prison system which holds 32,689 prisoners 
and detainees. The remaining 5,000, said to 
be held in National Police detention facilities 
throughout the country, is an un verifiable 
estimate. There are four national prisons, 

37 provincial prisons, and 50 existing or 
p lan ned detention centers. Although these 
figures indicate that there are sufficient con- 
finement spaces on a nationwide basts, over- 
crowding still exists in some provinces, and 
poor prisoner accounting procedures are the 
rule rather than the exception. OSD esti- 
mates that roughly 60% of the prisoners ar- 
rested in 1968 were released.* Steps are un- 
derway to remedy these problems. 

Government of Vietnam Intelligence Ca- 
pability. The effectiveness of the attack on 
the Viet Cong infrastructure is hampered 
by the limited intelligence capability of the 
Government of Vietnam. Personnel in those 
^ agencies tasked with gathering Intelligence 
on the Viet Cong Infrastructure and running 
operations against it, such as the Police 
Special Branch and Military Security Serv- 
ice, simply have not had the training and 
background for sophisticated intelligence 
work. This Is especially true at the district 
level and down, where the responsible Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam personnel may barely be 
able to read and write. Many have difficulty 
understanding the requirements sent down 
to them, let alone fulfilling them. Although 
the Phung Hoang program is geared prl- 
niarily to the district level, most of the tal- 
ent, intelligence information, and reaction 
capability is presently found at province 
level. Information available at province level 
Q^ten fiot *Culiy disseminated down to the 
district; moreover, most of the District In- 
telligence Operations Coordination Centers 
• 111 the process of developing the data 

case needed to operate effectively against 
the Viet Cong infrastructure. Further, many 
or the intelligence agencies are beginning to 
exhaust their intelligence data bases. For 
these reasons, to a great extent, operations 
targeted against specific individuals are not 
too common. Most Viet Cong infrastructure 
personnel are picked up in sweeps, cordon 

l OASD(SA) Southeast Asia Analysis Re- 
port. December 1968. 
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and search operations, or in ambushes on 
communication routes: only 10-20% of those 
neutralized are specifically targeted through 
the Fhung Hoang program. 

In su mmar y, at the current rates of at- 
trition, the VCI can sustain its operations 
and replace its losses except in a few locali- 
ties. We are, however, making inroads and 
should continue to disrupt VCI activities in 
an increasing number of hamlets. But it 
should be understood that the VCI Is too 
large and well established to be permanently 
neutralized or rendered impotent, short of 
an extended and Intensive campaign over 
the next severai years, including much im- 
proved Government of Vietnam perform- 
ance. (A more detailed prognosis for the VCI 
is contained in the response to Question 
19). 

Question 19: What are the reasons for be- 
lieving the current and future efforts at 
“rooting out" hard-core infrastructure will 
be— or will not be — more successful than past 
efforts? For example, fof believing that col- 
laboration among the numerous Vietnamese 
intelligence agencies will be markedly more 
thorough than in the past? What are the 
side effects, e.g.. on Vietnam opinion, of anti- 
infrastructure campaigns such as the current 
“accelerated effort** along with their lasting 
effect on hard-core apparatus? 

The Government of Vietnam (GVN) did 
not fully commit itself to the attack on the 
Viet Cong infrastructure (VCI) until July 
1968. Since that late date, the steady im- 
provement in organizational efficiency has 
resulted in an increase in neutralizations. 
Given 12 to 24 more months of continuous 
US/GVN effort and command emphasis, pres- 
ent progress will pay off with much more 
significant damage to the VCI. Far more 
than in the past, the GVN has the will and 
the organization to achieve this goal. 

GVN officials are Increasingly aware of the 
need to pinpoint the attack on the VCI. Con- 
tinued high-level GVN and US command em- 
phasis should assure that this awareness con- 
tinues to spread. 

The program has generated coordination 
and cooperation at ail levels, often where 
little or none previously existed. This -in- 
cludes disparate GVN officials, agencies, and 
military units, as well as US and allied agen- 
cies and military forces. • ■ 

Intelligence and Operations Coordinating 
Centers, which have been established at 
province, district, and autonomous city 
levels, are becoming increasingly capable 
both of conducting anti -VCI operations and 
in supporting military and territorial secu- 
rity forces. Many of these centers have Just 
reached the "take-off” point, and can be ex- 
pected to assist greatly in intensifying op- 
erations against the VCL 

a. These centers are building data bases on 
VCI personalities and modus operand!. As 
they improve their capability to collate and 
analyze raw data, perfect source control, and 
agent h an d li ng techniques, operational ef- 
fectiveness will improve proportionately. In- 
spection and training programs have been 
Instituted and additional programs are be- 
ing developed to upgrade capabilities, espe- 
cially at district level and lower. The civil 
arms of the GVN, particularly the police, 
have been strengthened by heretofore un- 
available military, Provincial Reconnaissance 
Unit (PRU) , and National Police Field Force 
support. 

b. The centers have also increased the de- 
gree of province and district chief control 
over territory and resources by providing a 
more efficient staff mechanism through which 
they can plan and operate. 

As part of the "Accelerated Pacification 
Campaign (APC)*\ a special Fhoenix- 
Phung Hoang (anti-infrastructure) cam- 
paign was launched on 20 October 1968 
which concentrated military and paramili- 
tary assets against the VCI. Results show 
that during the last quarter of 1968, VCI 
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neutralization accounted for Just under -*0 
percent of the total for all of 1968. Of the 

X2« ab ?i V ! J 111 **® level who were "neutral- 

££}'•’ durLm/t 5 eroene were '•neutral- 
izea during the last 3 months. 

The VCI definitely is beset by problems 
are related to the JreWes of‘ 
the war. However, an encouragingly increas- 
ing number of them can be attributed di- 
rectiy to the APC and to the anti- VCI effort. 

recently captured in Thua Thien 
?£? V V 1Ce 111 1 Corps described the consider- 
able losses among both guerrillas and Infra- 
structure personnel caused by the South 
Vietnamese Army (ARVN) and allied opera- 
tions. A captured report from VC Subreeion 
4 complained about the shortage of person- 
nel; stated that more than one- third of th® 
hamlets in the subregion had no Party mem- 
b ®”* WhUe quaIlt F of existing Partv 

WaS below par * The copters were 
described as weakened by factionalism and 

determination. A source In Binh 
District in Gla Dinh Province re- 
ported in early October that a VC guerrilla 
platoon had been brought in, broken down, 
and assigned to four villages to help rebuild 
the infrastructure. 

a. There has also been an increasing num- 
captured documents which labeled 
e Phoenix-Phung Hoang operation as a 

wlcketi P lQ t and exhorted all VC/ 
Nva Armed Forces to be wary of and strive 
to wipe out the "cruel <Le-hard agents of 
aggression.'* A captured document dated 10 
December 1969, contained a detailed com- 
mentary on the mission, organization, and 
activities of Phoenix-Phung Hoang from na- 
tional to district level, and a VC plan to 
counter Phoenix-Phung Hoang activities, 
stated that, "the most effective measure to 
combat this organization Is to eliminate its 
members." 

Perhaps more telling is the increasing 
amount of broadcast time Radio Hanoi and 
Liberation Radio devote to denouncing the 
APC, particularly Phoenix-Phung Hoang op- 
erations. A Liberation Radio commentary on 
3 December 1968 called for the implementa- 
tion of the Peoples Liberation Armed Forces 
Com man d's order to "crush the head of 
the venomous snake Phoenix." The com- 
munists have ordered all members of the 
Peoples Liberation Armed Forces "to reso- 
lutely smash the US-puppet rural pacifica- 
tion scheme, an n i hila te, and completely dis- 
integrate enemy pacification teams, and to 
annihilate Phoenix teams which are com- 
posed of spies and intelligence agents." 

c. One of the most explicit examples is that 
given by a VC proselyter in the Saigon/ 
Cholon area. On 13 January 1969, he re- 
marked to a personal friend who happens 
to be an allied GVN infrastructure. There is 
no data on local accommodations and accu- 
rate information on its existence and .the 
extent of the area where It is practiced is 
very limited. However, it can be said that as 
the Vietnamese begin to perceive clearly 
that some form of negotiated settlement is 
to be reached with the National Liberation 
Front (NLF) then the pressure to reach some 
form of local accommodation will probably 
be increased, thus increasing the difficulties 
in carying out the Phoenix-Phung Hoang 
program. The Joint Staff feels that the rec- 
ord of the Phoenix program since November 
when serious negotiations were In progress 
does not substantiate this view. 

Additionally, it is Important to remem- 
ber the realities of the war in Vietnam — 
families have close relatives on both sides of 
the conflict. There are ways that are ac- 
cepted to kill your brotner aha there ‘axe 
other ways such as "breaking his rice bowl** 
which are not. Further, an attitude of "Lf I 
don’t bother his home, he won’t bother 
mine" is sometimes prevalent, particularly 
at the hamlet level. One of the reasons why 
It took the GVN so long to initiate the 
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Phoenix-Phung Hoang program was just 
that reason. Until the VC/NLF/NVA "broke 
the faith” by attacking the cities during 
Tet 1963, the GVN was reluctant to carry out 
a systematic program of "neutralizations” in 
*ear of reprisal and apparently because of 
this sort of unwritten agreement. Again as 
negotiations progress, or given the appear- 
ance of progressing toward a settlement, the 
pressures within families to reach accom- 
modation will increase and, correspondingly, 
the effectiveness of the Phoenix-Phung 
Hoang program could decrease. 

The 16 January 1969 National Intelligence 
Estimate on the Pacification Program, con- 
curred in by DIA, CIA, INR and NSA, states 
m part : 

"Over the next several months, further 
progress in pacification will almost certain- 
ly not make the GVN much more able to cope 
with the VC in peacetime than It would be 
today. A significant advance in this respect 
would probably require at least a year. And 
the terms of a settlement could undo virtual- 
ly all that has been accomplished, especial- 
ly since progress has been minimal In reduc- 
ing the political threat.” 

This statement tends to support the con- 
clusion that dramatic improvement in the 
Phoenix-Phung Hoang program In the near 
future Is unlikely, and that "rooting out" the 
hard core VCI will continue to be slow and 
hard to do and that the whole program could 
be placed in jeopardy by the negotiations 
in Paris. Moreover, it indicates the judgment 
by the intelligence community that it will 
be at least a year before the GVN is In a sig- 
nificantly better position to deal with VC 
in the political struggle that may follow a 
cessation of hostilities. 

The gathering of the representatives of all 
or most of the Vietnamese Intelligence agen- 
cies together under the roofs of the District 
and Province Intelligence and Operations 
Coordination Centers represents a giant step 
forward toward gaining active cooperation 
and collaboration among these Vietnamese 
agencies in the program of “neutralizing" 
the VCI. However, it is important also to 
remember that in the end cooperation and 
collaboration between Vietnamese agencies 
is a function of the relationship between the 
agency heads and the struggle for personal 
power within the Vietnamese political 
milieu; thus, the cooperation seemingly be- 
ginning with the development of the Intel- 
ligence and Operations Coordination Centers 
could be reversed with the toss of one hand 
grenade. 

In terms of organizational goals, progress 
against the VCI has been satisfactory. How- 
ever, it cannot be determined whether the 
number of VCI neutralized reflects an ac- 

^ ra ^? lcture of P©nnanent or net losses to 
the VCI, especially In view of the lack of 
data on the final disposition of those who 
were apprehended. The attack on the VCI 
during 1968 did not significantly reduce the 

C °^Y nlsts ' to carry out essential 

activities, although VCI attempts to revi- 
talize and strengthen their organizations in 
the major cities were often disrupted by 
fairly effective police work. VCI operations 

several geographic areas, 
and a noticeable attrition resulted from a 
combination of losses in combat and from 
anti-infrastructure activities. However, gov- 
ernment intelligence on the VCI and opera- 
tions against their activities diminish sig- 
nificantly as one gets further from the secure 
urban areas. WhatJosses the VCI has suf- 
fered apparently have not unduly hampered 
its functioning. Recent VC moves to stream- 
line the infrastructure by reclassifying 
cadre according to their effectiveness and 
by transferring numbers of low level or in- 

?? C i e £ir Cadre toto military units, suggests 
chat VCI personnel losses have not yet ap- 
proached the critical stage. It does not a p- 

Pe ^% l7 ^ &t they WiU in the nea r future. 

The effectiveness of the attack on the VCI 
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is hampered by the limited intelligence ca- 
pability of the SVN. Personnel in those 
agencies tasked with gathering intelligence 
on the VCI and running operations against it, 
such as the Police Special Branch (FSB) and 

S ecurlt y (MSS), simply have not 
had the training and background for sophis- 
ticated intelligence work. This is especiallv 
true at the district level and down, where 
the responsible GVN personnel may barely 
be able to read and write. Many have diffi- 
culty understanding the requirements seat 
down to them, let alone fulfilling them. Al- 
though the Phoenix-Phung Hoang pro- 
gram is geared primarily to the district level 
most of the talent, intelligence information' 
and reaction capability is presently found 
at province level. Information available at 
province level is often not fully disseminated 
down to the district; moreover, most of the 
District Intelligence Operations Coordina- 
tion Centers (DIOCC) are still in the process 
of developing the data base needed to operate 
effectively against the VQL. For this reason. 

'° a great extent, operations targeted against 
individuals are not too common. Most 
VCI personnel are picked up in sweeps, cor- 
don and search operations, or in ambushes 
on communication routes. 

The above evidence seems to show that 
while there has been improvement in our 
efforts to “root out” the lnfrastrature and 
,n£r er ‘“Pavements are expected durine 
1969, there are Inherent difficulties In the 
target, the organization and the methodology 
of the Phoenix-Phung Hoang program 
which make a dramatic improvement in the 
program unlikely. Further, the vast effect 
that seeming progress in reaching a settle- 
ment in Paris could have on the program’s 
execution makes predictions of greater suc- 
cess during 1969 highly conjectural. Addi- 
resuI * s to date and predicted over 

I? year d0 aot su PP° rt the contention 
that the program, within that time frame 

can have a lasting effect on the hard-core 
apparatus. e 

The chief danger in a program such as the 
current anti-VCI drive Is that it can cause 
a**® 8 * ot some innocent persons and 
result in inconvenience and injustice, giv- 
ing the government a poor image. However 
there are side effects on the positive side as 

indicative of the effect that various GVN 
programs, but particularly Phoenix-Phung 
Hbfmg, are having on the populace^ 
These raUiers are providing valuable in- 
formation on enemy activities, locations of 

«wJm y arms and rice caches, and 

significantly, Information on VCI. One of 

the largest anti-VCI operations so far con- 
ducted in I Corps-Meade Rlver-ww ge£ 
erated as a result of Information obtaLed 
from a rallier and on the basis of Phoenix- 
Phung Hoang Intelligence. In Binh Dlnh 
Province, ralllers were used In a psychological 
which resulted in an entire ham- 
let rallying en masse on 24 December 1968. 
b. Evidence indicates that the general 
^ cooperating more with GVN 
officials. For example, enemy activity In out- 

£ °* CitIes has often ^en report- 

ed by the people, demonstrating that thev 
are putting more trust and confidence in 
(^eminent of Vietnam agencies. The step- 
ped-up VC terrorist-type activity in and 
around provincial capitals, and and the VC's 
repeated attempts to lower the morale of 
the populace, has generally proven fruitless 
These actions and the GVN response to 
them, appear to have instilled a measure of 
confidence in the GVN leadership. 

We have no systematic or continuing evi- 
dence on the “side effects" of the Phoenix 
program. There are those who feel that the 
Phoenix-Phung Hoang program, in par- 
ticular the operation of the PRU’s, may be 
counterproductive as it alienates the non- 
commltted population more than it hurts the 
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VCI. There is not much evidence to support, 
this conjecture. 

C ? < L m0S1 l serl0us criticism of the 
is that the whole concept and ODera- 

fh 0r i K fe copie<l Mter the Communists and 

Sl wl °° pyln , K , thelr extra legal m'etheds 
we lose any claim we have to the “lust 

of ufe r.TO ! r maj °- rlt5r 0t the ln *rastructwe 
GVN are not nationalistic in the sense 

tnat they respect and support their "govern- 
ment' (Chinh Fhu). They are. howefer. S- 
tremely proud of their nation and of being 
Vietnamese (Quoc Gla). It therefore follows- 
that the people who are willing to die In the 
service of the GVN are not doing so because 
of their respect for their government nor the 
image of that government. They are doing 

they thlnk toey are fighting for 
The Just Cause.”) 

An additional “side effect” for which we 
accurate measure is the fact that 
the Phoenix-Phung Hoang program is looked 
upon by man y Vietnamese as having been 
forced upon the GVN by the Americans. Fur- 
ther, the PRU program is clearly identified 
as an American program— supervised, con- 
rolled and financed by Americans. Thus, the 
of ELatioual sovereignty is a “real" issue 
^th regard to Vietnamese attitudes toward 
the Phoenix-Phung Hoang program and par- 
ticularly the PRU program. How much anti- 
Americanism is caused by these perceptions 
is unknown, but the suspicion is that it is 
enough so that it should be taken into ac- 
count when assessing the program. 

Question 20: How adequate is our infor- 
mation on the overall scale and incidence of 
damage to civilians by air and artillery and 
looting and misbehavior by RVNAF. 

The adequacy of information on the overall 
scale and Incidence of damage to civilians 
by air and artillery is questionable. 

On one hand, COMUSMACV considers that 
information of the overall scale and incidence 
of damage to civilians by air and artillery is 
direct and adequate. The JCS and CINCFAC 
concur. Further, COMUSMACV considers that 
adequate Information is available on such 
damage caused by Republic of Vietnam Armed 
Fo * c « (RVNAF) . Civilians killed or wounded 
and damages to property are reported, and 
the nationality of force and weaponry caus- 
-ng the casualties or damages are identified. 
Three sources of information are available. 

On the other hand, there is little infor- 
mation available on damage in most Viet 
Cong controlled areas, and portions of con- 
tested areas. There is little systematic re- 
porting to Washington on the overall level 
of combat damage. 

The overall level of combat damage un- 
doubtedly has been high. For example; the 
aamage to Vietnamese cities at Tet was con- 
siderable; there have been over two million • 
refugees in SVN since 1964 — many of these 
were caused by combat activity; the UJS 
Navy alone reports they have destroyed al- 
most 35,000 structures and damaged about 
43,000 since 1966. While much of the de- 
struction has been unavoidable due to enemy 
provocations and tactics, undoubtedly some 
destruction could have and can be avoided. 

Concerning RVNAF looting and misbe- 
havior, there is no complete and comprehen- 
sive reporting system on this subject either 
in MACV or the Government of Vietnam. 
However, some conclusion can be drawn from 
available information. 

COMUSMACV considers that information 
subject is of sufficient adequacy to 
indicate that the problem is still not fully 
controlled. MACV's Hamlet Evaluation Sys- 
tem (HES) and System for Evaluation the 
Effectiveness of RVNAF (SEER) provide in- 
formation from US advisors which permits 
evaluations of the incidence and seriousness 
of misconduct on the part of the RVNAF and 
also-reflecting respect for the rights of the 
populace by Vietnamese Army and Marine 
units. For example, the HES shows that 
each month about 900 hamlets, or 7% of 
the hamlets reporting, are adversely affected 
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by either minor or serious incidents of troop 
misconduct, ranging’ from drunkenness and 
chicken stealing, to murder or rape. Based 
on quarterly response to the SEER question- 
naire during 1968, 93% of ITS advisors to the 
South Vietnamese Army and Marine Corps 
units considered that their units respected 
the rights of the populace and property al- 
ways or most of the time. The Vietnamese 
do not maintain a comprehensive reporting 
system for determining the overall scale and 
incidence of damage to civilians through 
looting or m i s behavior by Government of 
Vietnam Forces. 

HES data are available to indicate the ad- 
verse incidents committed by the RVNAF 
against hamlet population. (These data are 
reported monthly from, the field by the 
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Hamlet Evaluation System and are main- 
tained in an automated die with entries back 
to January 1967). 

(1) A sampling of data indicating the in- 
cidence of misbehavior of the RVNAF and 
other allied troops shows that the RVNAF 
caused minor incidents affecting the popula- 
tion In approximately 43% of all hamlets re- 
ported for the months examined (Figure 1). 
The RVNAF also was reported as causing 
serious incidents affecting the population 
In 23% of all hamlets. (Figure 2). 

(2) South Vietnamese Army troops caused 
serious incidents in -more hamlets than the 
Regional and Popular Forces, However for 
minor incidents, the reverse was true. (Figure 
3). This fact may be attributal to the Re- 
gional and Popular Forces normally being an 
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integral part of the community In which 
they are assigned. The South Vietnamese 
Army regulars, on the other hand, are most 
likely to be exposed to the hamlet popula- 
tion during military operations against the 
Viet Cong/North Vietnamese Army forces. 

(3) The RVNAF was reported to have 
caused both major and minor incidents in 
42% of all hamlets. It is interesting to com- 
pare South Vietnamese Army and US troops 
with respect to the hamlet reports. From the 
standpoint of behavior toward the popula- 
tion, US and South Vietnamese Army troops 
are on a par (Figure 4) . 

(4) It must be recognized that the Hamlet 
Evaluation System measurement is impre- 
cise, and conclusions drawn from the data 
presented should be so qualified. 


FIGURE l.— HAMLETS IN WHICH MINOR INCIOENTS WERE REPORTEO AS AFFECTING POPULATION 
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FIGURE 2.— HAMLETS IN WHICH SERIOUS INCIDENTS WERE REPORTED AS AFFECTING POPULATION 
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FIGURE 3.—HAMLETS IN WHICH MINOR INCIDENTS WERE CAUSED BY ARMY OF VIETNAM AND REGIONAL FORCES/POPULAR FORCES 
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FIGURE 4.— HAMLET REPORTS OF INCIDENTS AFFECTING 
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Question 21: To what extent do recent 
changes in command and administration af- 
fecting the countryside represent moves to 
improve competence, as distinct from re- 
placement of one clique by another? What 
is the basis of Judgement? What is the im- 
pact of the recent removal of minority group 
province mid-district officials (Hoa, Hao, 


Considerations of political and personal al- 
legiance remain and will, no doubt, always 
remain of paramount importance in the as- 
signment of key personnel throughout the 
Vietnamese command and administrative 
structure. Since the national election of Sep- 
tember 1967, for example, President Thleu 
has moved quite successfully from a "coali- 
tion" in which key Jobs were divided between 
Thieu and Ky supporters to replacement of 
Ky men by those loyal to him. Nevertheless, 
it does appear that newly appointed province 
and district officials are being selected on the 
basis of competence from within the politi- 
cally acceptable candidate group. This Is a 
new and important development. 

Recent changes in command and adminis- 
tration affecting the countryside represent 
a substantial effort to improve competence, 
in addition to President Thieu’s moves to- 
ward consolidation of his personal political 
power base. In 1968, 25 province chiefs and 
162 district chiefs were changed. The changes 
were made primarily to remove Inefficient or 


cantly more honest and competent than their 
predecessors. In addition, newly assigned of- 
ficials are required to attend special training 
courses designed to prepare them for ad- 
ministrative and political duties. The stated 
intent of the Government of Vietnam is to 
prosecute those officers removed for corrup- 
tion. To a greater degree than before, ousted 
officers have been transferred to positions 
where they could do less damage, rather 
than merely shifted to similar positions else- 
where as was the common practice in the 
past. 

Collateral evidence of the intent and ef- 
fort of the Government of Vietnam to give 
priority to administrative improvement are 
provided for in the 1969 Pacification Pro- 
gram: 

a. The mounting of large-scale training 
programs for village and hamlet officials, 

b; Studies to streamline administrative 
procedures at the local government level. 

c. The rendering of greater autonomy and 
authority to the village. 
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d. The availability of. and control over, 
more resources, particularly self-help funds 
wo the village. 

e. The very strong pressure from the cen- 

tral government and the President to in- 
crease the number of elected village and 
hamlet officials. ^ 

It may be useful in this context to bear 
In mind that ( l ) due to the nature of the 
political system in South Vietnam, com- 
petence and replacement of one clique by 
another are complementary terms not op- 
posing. Given the state of political develop- 
ment, this is likely to remain true for some 
time to come. Thus, if the new district and 
province chiefs and division and regimental 
commanders were not basically aligned with 
Thieu as opposed to their predecessors who 
were aligned with Ky, they could not be effec- 
tive in accomplishing their jobs given the 
political and military milieu that prevails in 
South Vietnam; and (2) our in depth knowl- 
edge of individual loyalties, family ties, 
clandestine networks, etc., in South Vietnam* 
is sufficiently marginal to cast doubt on any 
answer provided to questions of this nature. 
In many cases we are dealing in supposition, 
assumption and Intuition and not with facts 
or evidence. 

REMOVAL OF MINORITY OFFICERS 

On balance, the Impact of the recent re- 
movals of minority group province and dis- 
trict officials does not appear to have gen- 
erated any serious anti government feeling. 
In general, the Government has been dis- 

b * ndlln e thls matter, m relation 
to the Hoa Hao, which has serious internal 
pressures toward dissension. non-Hoa Hao 

prJwnceTe vel 30 ” 1 ^ lmportant Positions at 

re , tation t0 the Montagaards, a more 
p ° 1 i tl r can t 5 ; cohesive group (If only because 

w a _ e i atl If la f^ of political sophistication) 
Montagnard officials have been replaced with 
other and more competent Montagnards. It 
significant that the Government has 
m . ne 8°tlatlons to nominate more 

dlstrt^^i.?® 0131 ^ 0 senlor Province and 
district portions. The benefits of such a 

111 are “ llke PIe iJtu where an 
fh?f U . ent M ?ntagnard province chief has been 

2. ake significant gains m the Pad- 
• fication Program. 

^^S* 53 of the province chief in 
Tay NInh and An Glang resulted in assign- 
ment of non-affiliated officials. The changes 
® mahe ostensibly to improve perform- 
abl C v%n U r»*? e change in Tay Nlnh was prob- 
r-ii«i°- ri 8 “ ove a controversial figure. In An 
Glang replacement of an Inept Hoa Hao 

refuted i5?V ef by a 1 n°n-affl«ated officer has 
.!^. ted ^ !m?roveci administration without 
se..ous disturbance among the people. 

tw 611 ? 0 ^ 13 ? ave had m lxed results. In 
or lnstan ce. the Province Senior 
f dv *f° r Pas reported that the replacement of 
„ T ? ld ? oa ®E?o politician by a non-Hoa Hao 
0Vlnce has been very successful 

with much of the factional rivalry and sis- 

went 0EL before now- diminished 
? oo P« ratI oa with job effectiveness 
Z ^ 3vi J? clal s taff and the district Chiefs 
. other hand, the removal 

£5 a xr, a< l Dal P° lltlcla n as Province Chief In 
ay NInh and his replacement by a Catholic 

r^r S fi 1 2 US t r ®P ercus3lon s which forced the 
d ° wa fr °m trying the ex Chief 

tn an « further t0 reappoint him 

to assist the new Province Chief. With regard 

to the Montagnards. the Vietnamese have 
oy and large left -Montagnards in those posi- 
tions of authority which they have allowed 
them to have. 

It shouid be brought out. however, that the 
GVN cannot “control" these minority groups 
by replacing Province or District officials in 
Hoa Hao, Cao Dai, or Montagnard territory. 
These groups effectively control their area 
hrough unofficial and sub rosa channels and 

vfw? nl 5 atJons w kich have a unity and capa- 
bility for action which exceeds that of the 
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official GVN* structure. Thus, generally speak- 
-he G \TN, by meddling with these minor- 
ity organizations seldom can accomplish 
much in the way of “controlling" over them 
but almost always runs the risk of alienating 
them. Therefore, the GVN’s most fruitful 
course of action with regard to these mi- 
nority groups generally lies in reaching some 
mutually advantageous accommodation with 
them. 

Question 22a; How adequate is our infor- 
mation, and what is it based upon concern- 
ing: 

Attitudes of Vietnamese elites not now 
closely aligned with the Government of Viet- 
nam (e.g., religious leaders, professors, youth 
leaders, professionals, union leaders, village 
notables) towards: Participation — If offered— 
in the Government of Vietnam: the current 
legitimacy and acceptability of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam: likewise (given “peace" 
for the National Liberation Front or various 
“neutralist’- coalitions; towards US intent as 
they Interpret it (e.g.. US plans for ending 
rhe war. perceived US alignments with par- 
ticular individuals and forces within Viet- 
nam. US concern for various interests). 

The JCS, CEN'CPAC and MACV report: 
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attitudes of Vietnamese elite 
Information on the attitudes of groups 
not now closely aligned with the Government 
is based m large part on: (a) their public 
utterances and actions; (b) public opinion 
polls; (c) the soundings of Embassy political 
officers, including the four regional political 
advisors: and ( d) views of informed Amer- 
ican officials with close contact and good 
understanding of various groups of Vietnam- 
ese. This information available to the US 
Mission has probably accurately identified 
and labeled the main groups insofar as they 
themselves developed a firm ideological pos- 
ture. ^ 

ATTITUDES OF ELITES ON PARTICIPATION IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF VIETNAM 

Participation may be defined as positions 
in cabinet, and subcabinet levels, positions 
ox authority m various government depart- 
ments (military forces, police, agriculture, 
refugee, provincial administration), and a 
role in special advisory groups on - govern- 
ment programs and policy. 

Religious leaders . Relatively few religious 
leaders would be willing to serve directly in 
governmental positions. All are ready to sup- 
port their lay candidates for office, and to 
p!ay a role In advising the Government on its 
policies. Most religious groups tend of course 
to be interested primarily in programs of 
direct concern to them, such as education 
refugee, and social welfare, although others’ 
for example, the An Quant- Buddhists, tend 
to actively oppose the GVN. In this regard. 
Catholics tend to be well organized and to 
participate effectively in such programs. The 
Buddhists axe not well organised and their 
participation and involvement suffers bv 
comparison. 3 

Youth Leaders. Youth leaders, on balance 
are rarely supporters of the GVN programs 
or policies or considered ready to serve as 
officials in the Government. Youth leaders 
are prepared to advise and consult with the 
Government on matters of concern to them 
(education, youth programs) but la general 
avoid direct participation in or identification 
with the Government of Vietnam. 

ATTITUDES OF ELITES ON CURRENTLY LEGITIMACY 

AND ACCEPTABILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Nonaligned elite groups have generally 
supported the process of establishing rep- 
resentational, constitutional government. 
They seem to accept the system laid down by 
the constitution. Many groups would un- 
doubtedly like more representation in the 
Huong government and more of a voice in 
forming government policy. Many would 
like to see the National Assembly exercise 
more legislative control over the government. 
Some would like early province chief elec- 


tions and more rapid civiiianization of eov~ 

4 s3 13 ? lcing P lace ir + the national 
police). By and large, the constitutional 
system beginning with the province council 

1965 - zhe constituent assembly in 
1966, the local elections in early 1967. and 
the national assembly and presidential elec- 
tion in 1967, are considered bv them as le- 
gitimate and acceptable. 

ATTITUDES OF ELITE ON THE NATIONAL LIBERA- 
TION FRONT OR VARIOUS NEUTRALIST COALITION 

Elite groups, not closely aligned with the 
government, reject the notion of coalition 
government as violently as the military and 
tne government itself. They feel that this 
would be tantamount to giving the coun- 
try to the Viet Cong (VC). The tremen- 
dously popular response to President Thieu's. 
initial decision not to go to Paris reflects this 
strong prevailing view. 

a. Some Buddhist groups, village leaders, 
village notables, union leaders, professors 
and professionals (while not accepting the 
ideas of “coalition") are prepared to con- 
sider some sort of legitimation of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as a political party- 
provided they cast off. at least openly, their 
communist affiliations. However. most 
groups, particularly the Northern Catho- 
lics, prefer a harder line rejecting both “coali- 
tion" and legitimation of the National Libera- 
tion Front (NLF) as a political party. 

b. The attitudes of village notables and 
villagers generally is of particular interest be- 
cause of the importance of popular support 
for the government in the coming political 
contest. Generally speaking, the Vietnamese 
villager would prefer to be left alone in peace 
by both the VC and the government. Forced 
to choose, as a pragmatist, he usually will go 
along with the side which controls his area. 
He recognizes, nevertheless, that he will prob- 
ably lead a less troubled existence under the* 
GVN than the VC. Evidence of this is the fact 
that the average GVN hamlet has a much 
larger population than the average VC ham- 
let. When the GVN security and authority 
is reestablished In a hamlet, there is a clear* 
tendency for Its population to increase mark- 
edly. VC control brings high taxes, austerity 
authoritarianism, and drafting of all youth 
for VC military service. GVN control brings 
some assistance for local development, at 
least a portion of local taxes are locally spent, 
and duty in Regional Fore e/ Pop ular ■ Force 
(RF/PF) or South Vietnamese Army 
(ARVN) is somewhat less onerous than serv- 
ice for the VC. Similarly, refugees flock not 
to the Vc for succor, but to the GVN. 

c. In certain areas, the peasant follows or- 
ganized groups. The Hoa Hao reached an ac- 
commodation with the government some 
years ago and this group (1.5 million) pro- 
vides strong resistance to anv communist 
rule, as do the Catholics (1.25 million) . Fol- 
lowing Tet there has been clear indication 
that the Cao Daists (750,000 minimum) are 
moving to a more pro-GVN stance. Although 
some small groups of isolated communities 
among the highlanders are strongly pro- VC. 
due to long .exposure to the Viet Minh and 
later the VC, many of the 750.000 (or so) 
highlanders follow the United Front for the 
Liberation of Oppressed Races (FULRO) 
which has so far taken an anti- VC stance. 
Recently the GVN has concluded negotia- 
tions with the FULRO leading to the return 
of most of the group, which had been in 
Cambodia, and to support of the GVN by this 
segment of the population. 

ATTITUDES OF ELITES CONCERNING US 
INTENTIONS AND PLANS 

a. Most Vietnamese expect US military 
withdrawal, but hope and expect that it will 
be gradual. Most welcome the prospect, pro- 
vided it is not abrupt. Few would expect the 
United States to return troops once with- 
drawn In the event of renewed attack from 
the north. Most Vietnamese expect extensive 
US economic assistance and political support 
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in any postwar period. The Paris talks have 
shaken the belief of many Vietnamese that 
the United States win remain committed 
here and has alarmed some over the prospect 
of an American sell-out. 

b. There does not appear to be significant 
concern by the non-aligned elite groups over 
"perceived US alignments with particular in- 
dividuals or forces within Vietnam’* at this 
time. This represents a significant, if perhaps 
temporary, change from the past. 

OSD views the information on the atti- 
tudes of Vietnamese elite as follows: 

GENERAL— CONCERNING INFORMATION ABOUT 

ATTITUDES 

There Is a cornucopia ot data flowing in 
from the various reporting agencies of the 
U.S. Government and news media but- there 
is a paucity of hard evaluated documentation 
which alone can provide a basis for equally 
hard policy choices. Generally, the greater the 
distance between the GVN and its non-Com - 
munist opponents, the less is known about 
vhe basic attitudes of the Vietnamese elite. 
Moreover, each of the elite strata referred to 
(e.g. religious leaders, professors, youth 
leaders, professionals, union leaders, village 
notables) do not constitute homogenous en- 
titles with shared attitudes but are them- 
selves split up in many ways. The reporting 
on each of these categories varies consider- 
ably in detail. Thus we have more informa- 
tion about religious leaders, union leaders 
and professionals than we do about profes- 
sors, youth leaders and village notables. 

The foregoing is further complicated, from 
an analytical approach, given the over-all 
evolution of the political situation in South 
Vietnam. We are not dealing with an estab- 
lished political system but rather an emerg- 
ing constitutional order whose legitimacy is 
barely accepted even by the elite who 
emerged victorious in its first elections. Many 
of the GVN leaders tend to regard the elec- 
tion process Itself not as a competitive means 
for providing alternative leaders but rather 
as a manipulatory process designed to con- 
firm the existing minority group of power 
leaders in their leadership role. 

Moreover , the fractionated character of 
Vietnamese political organizations, the lack 
of a m andate provided by an election proc- 
ess which because of plurality voting saw 
minority candidates for the most part succeed 
to office, and the instability within the 
armed forces leadership, all combine to place 
a premium on opposition to the GVN as a 
means of rapidly achieving a leadership role. 
Essential cohesiveness within the nationalist 
camp is provided by the common threat 
posed by communist takeover. Otherwise, 
energies are focussed upon a perpetual com- 
petitive struggle to gain status and domi- 
nance in Vietnamese political life without 
regard to the damage done to the nascent 
constitutional structure. In this regard, the 
consolidation of the Thieu presidency can be 
seen as a favorable offsetting stabilizing 
trend, as can the development of the legisla- 
ture (Upper and Lower House) as a deliber- 
ative body with real powers to Influence gov- 
ernmental action. 

While we have some data about organiza- 
tional activity and even strategies adopted 
by the oppositional elite groups, we do not 
have a clear picture of their attitudes to- 
ward many aspects of the GVN. Observations 
usually take the form of reports of clique 
or personality conflict without clear defini- 
tion of the basic underlying attitudes toward 
maintenance of the existing governmental 
structures, nor the conceptual scheme for 
creating alternative organization for struc- 
turing Vietnamese political life. Some of the 
information seems designed to influence U.S. 
officials as to infighting in Vietnamese politi- 
cal circles. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD PARTICIPATION IF 
OFFERED IN THE GVN 

There is a general willingness of most of 
the non-communist non-aligned Vietnamese 
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elite to share in the perquisites and power 
provided by participation in the GVN. The 
weakness of political groupings and their 
perennial need for finances make access to 
the budgetary resources of the GVN a high- 
ly preferred objective. Even the militant 
Buddhist faction was pleased to have its 
most prominent lay leaders participate as 
ministers in the Nguyen Khanh government 
despite its general opposition to military 
rule. The very newness of the governmental 
structure makes it a tempting base for 
infiltration and Vietnamese of varying politi- 
cal persuasions are not averse to exploiting 
that structure either covertly or overtly for 
the particular needs of their political group- 
ings of private well-being. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE LEGITIMACY AND 
ACCEPTABILITY OF THE GVN 

As indicated earlier, the GVN is a transi- 
tional political system in its infancy whose 
legitimacy is barely acceptable. Principal 
opposition toward it is manifest most dan- 
gerously from members of* the armed forces 
who are unhappy about its present organiza- 
tional form l.e. f the supremacy of President 
Thieu. and the sharing of power with civilian 
elements. It is these quarters that account 
for coup rumors that continue to plague 
political life in Saigon. 

The An Quang Buddhists are also a prin- 
cipal source of disaffection. Having been 
roughly handled and defeated in their con- 
frontation with the GVN, they continue to be 
a troublesome faction in opposition. They 
have ample reason to contest the legitimacy 
of the elections and existing government. 
They undoubtedly find support or can be ex- 
pected to make common cause with opposi- 
tional elements such as the followers of 
Truong Dinh D2U, a defeated presidential 
candidate who languishes In jail. They may 
also be joined, as in the past, by oppositional 
youth leaders and youth groupings who re- 
main most resistant to the GVN leadership. 
The “Peace Campaign” of these Buddhists 
can also be expected to strike a responsive 
chord among some of the organized union 
elements who perceive the GVN leadership as 
unfriendly to their economic as well as poli- 
tical demands. It is not surprising in this 
regard that all of the foregoing elements are 
clearly seen as high priority targets for com- 
munist Infiltration and manipulation in 
anti-GVN struggle activities. 

There is also a political gulf betwen the 
GVN and religious and ethnic groupings such 
as the Hoa Hao. Cao Dai, Highlanders and 
Khmer minorities. In the case of the Hoa Hao 
and Cao Dai whose followers constitute 
organized peasant communities, the desire 
to constitute a religious state and monopoly 
of their leadership exists as a basic atti- 
tude. Even though both of these religions 
constitute hardened principled opposition to 
the VC, locally, these communities of co- 
religionists have, in the view of experienced 
observers, worked out some forms of accom- 
modation with the VC. The GVN, for its part, 
has found It necessary to make equallyTjon- 
slderable political adjustments in their areas 
of control. 

In the case of the Highlanders and the 
Khmer minorities, the existence of the 
FULRO; its stormy relationship with the 
GVN and its links with the Cambodian gov- 
ernment show the tenuousness of their ac- 
ceptance and recognition of legitimacy of the 
GVN. 

It Is at the village level among the rural 
elite that the greatest problem exists for 
the GVN’s acceptance. Ever since the Ngo 
Dinh Diem regime struck a blow at the 
autonomy of the village and extended the 
Saigon government administration's control 
of village life, there has been a marked gap 
between rural and urban elites. The success 
of the VC in the rural areas is in part trace- 
able to this situation. There is considerable 
evidence that a good part of the GVN leader- 
ship still fears the outcome of village and 
hamlet elections (which have beer, partially 
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reinstituted) unless they are manipulated by 
Saigon authorities because of the prospect of 
success therein for VC and/or oppositional 
elements. Indeed, this situation has led many 
observers to regard the rural situation in 
South Vietnam as one in which the villagers 
are being fought over and subject to pressure 
by two outside forces: the GVN and the Viet 
Cong as alternative governmental structures. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ACCEPTABILITY OF THE 
NLF OR VARIOUS “ N E UTRALIST” COALITIONS. 

Broadly speaking, we can say that there 
has been a noticeable shift in the non-com- 
munist camp to the acceptance of a political 
settlement that involves some form of co- 
existence with communist southern forces. 
In general, the non-GVN, non -Communist 
elites share with the GVN leadeyship a de- 
sire to reach a settlement which minimizes 
actual communist influence in the GVN gov- 
ernment structure, whatever the form that 
is agreed upon. However, it Is not clear how 
much “adaptation” to the communists many 
non-communists will make, as a means of 
achieving leadership, and in their belief that 
they can control the communists and thereby 
better manage the fortunes of a noncom- 
munist South Vietnam. In short, considerable 
opportunism will characterize many Viet- 
namese leaders and they will be highly vul- 
nerable to manipulation by the NLF in terms 
of its organizational strength and political 
skills in a condition of political competition. 
Northern Catholics and other refugee ele- 
ments will be less prone to this tendency 
toward adaptation because of their previous 
experiences with the communists in North 
Vietnam. 

In this connection, the belated “discovery" 
by some of the non-communist Southern 
Vietnamese elite that a sizeable portion of 
the National Liberation Front now consists 
of “nationalists" is a sign of current adjust- 
ment to some form of coaliticnism should 
this prove necessary as an outcome of nego- 
tiations. It should be remembered that the 
Viet Cong has always sought to promote the 
“broad coalition” character of the NLF as a 
cosmetic device despite the actual mono- 
lithic communist organizational structure 
and control that characterizes their “libera- 
tion struggle’*. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD UNITED STATES INTENT 

Elite groups not aligned with the GVN 
share with other Vietnamese generally a 
deep-seated ambivalence with respect to the 
United States. They recognize that insofar as 
their past, present, and to a degree their fu- 
ture existence in a viable non-communist 
South Viet nam is dependent upon the United 
States, our presence and/or support Is re-* 
quired. Nonetheless, the United ‘states in- 
tervention is perceived as a necessary evil. 
This perception arises from a deep seated 
feeling of shame that they cannot handle the 
problem posed by the Vietnamese commu- 
nists without recourse to the presence of for- 
eigners whose impact is considerable upon 
Vietnamese society and whose presence lends 
evidence to the charge of “puppetry” sedu- 
lously propagated by the Viet Cong. 

Moreover, many Vietnamese (as do many 
Americans) do not understand why the 
United States has been willing to make so 
great an effort in Vietnam. As a consequence, 
because it is perceived that our interests and 
Vietnamese interests do not necessarily coin- 
cide. there is considerable doubt as to our 
intentions with respect to the struggle In 
Vietnam. Based on past experiences with the 
French, the non-communist nationalist elite 
is particularly sensitive to the prospect that 
at the outer limits the national interest of 
the United States may lead to U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam even if a communist victory 
were to be a likely outcome of such with- 
drawal. Willingness to negotiate in Paris was 
and is seen as partial confirmation of this 
view. Given this sensitivity, the non-commu- 
nist Vietnamese, who wish to survive in 
South Vietnam, wish to minimize the neea- 
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tive consequences of U.S. troop withdrawal 
while maximi zing their own ability to deal 
militarily and politically with the NLP. They 
also desire ma ximum United States support 
in the Paris negotiations to insure the most 
favorable military and political settlement 
for the non-communists. 

Thus even the most critical opponents of 
the GVN (barring those who favor a victory 
for the NLP) do not wish to lose the benefit 
that continuing American pressures and 
presence confer for maintaining a viable non- 
communist South Vietnam. Even the dis- 
affected militant Buddhist faction has always 
stressed the need for U.S. support. What they 
have objected to t and what they continue to 
oppose, is what they perceive as United 
States alignment with particular individuals 
and forces within Vietnam detrimental to 
their interests. With few exceptions of minor 
consequence, there is no political grouping, 
except the NLF, favorably or unfavorably dis- 
posed to the GVN, which has not sought 
United States support and intervention in 
behalf despite their basic desire for 
-he right of Vietnamese self-determination.'* 
Question 22b : How adequate is our in- 
formation, and what is it based upon, 
concerning: 

Patterns of existent political aUgnments 
within GVN/RVNAF and outside it— reflect- 
ing family ties, corruption, officers 1 class, 
secret organization and parties, religious and 
regional background — as these bear upon 
behavior with respect to the war, the NLF 
reform and broadening of the GVN, and re- 
sponses to U.S. influence and intervention. 

The JOS, CINCPAC and MACV report: 
Information on these matters is based 
in great part upon counterpart contacts 
supported by the informal local relation- 
ships of advisory teams and other officers. 
Part-time political reporting officers have 
been appointed in each province and full- 
time political officers are present at each 
corps, in addition to the Saigon level. Avail- 
able information is adequate with respect 
to overall political positions of the standard 
political, religious, and regional groups, but 

i«2 nl ££ a ^ Ial , with res P ect to the fractional 
and individual positions of the members 
thereof. 

Since there is a strong conspiratorial tradi- 
tion in Vietnamese politics, it is not sur- 
prising that much poUtical activity is under- 
taken in conspiratorial ways, nor that simple 
Government or private activities are fre- 
quently misinterpreted as being the result of 
some dark conspiracy. However, the gradual 
development of political activity in Vietnam, 
at the national level through the Senate and 
National Assembly, and even at local levels, 
has tended towards more organized and more 
overt poUtical activity. SlmUarly, the Tet 

ns ^ ve a positive shock effect on many 
elite elements, leading them to adopt some- 
what more constructive and loyal, rather 
than parochial and selfish, attitudes. 

Factionalism within the Armed Forces 
similarly seems to be declining from its ori- 
gins in the French-dominated Army as a fac- 
tor tiie 87 QWln S maturity of RVNAF, the 
growtog size and complexity of the RVNAF, 
and the increased professionalism of many 
or its officers. The conscious effort by the 
Government to reduce the power of corps 
warlords ha^ had perceptible effects, al- 
though it must be recognized that the tend- 
ency toward direct transmission of the 
Presidential and national power, rather than 
through the 'Joint General Staff, is still 
prevalent. 

OSD views the information concerning the 
Pi*i*^ e r n3 ,? n< * a ttltudes of the existent po- 
litical aUgnments in South Vietnam as 
follows: 

existenfc political alignments 
within GVN/RVNAF and outside It. 

There is a considerable body of data avail- 
able from reporting agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and news media about the organiza- 


tion and activities of the principal poUtical 
fronts and parties on the Vietnamese poUti- 
cal scene. This Information varies In detaU 
and utUity depending upon the overt or 
covert character of the poUtical grouping in- 
volved. The highly personalized and clique 
character of much of the “poUtical elite’ * 
activity and the frequent shifts in poUtical 
alignments as the power structure is altered 
complicates our abiUty to keep track of the 
situation and our understanding thereof. 

It must be remembered that the Vietnam- 
ese political elites have been formed in an 
environment of colonialism, war and revolu- 
tionary upheaval in which survival itself was 
often dependent upon maintaining secret 
and conspiratorial organization. The Ngo 
Dlnh Diem government's repressive policies 
also contributed to the development of clan- 
destine poUtical activity. 

These long-time poUtical habits are not 
easily dispensed with in the relatively short 
period of a freer environment since the over- 
throw of the Ngo Dlnh Diem dictatorship. 
The tentative character of poUtical arrange- 
ments since November, 1963, and the manifest 
lnstablUty of leadership circles in both the 
civilian and mili tary spheres have further 
contributed to reinforce the behavioral need 
for covert organization. 

The development of a parliamentary sys- 
tem coupled with elections has perforce 
brought out into the open a considerable 
number of the political actors. But the proc- 
ess of surfacing is necessarily incomplete and 
the oldest and most well-known poUtical 
parties (e.g., the Dai Viet Quoc Dan Dang 
and Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang and the various 
factions thereof) stiU maintain what is es- 
sentially secret membership and networks of 
Infiltration not subject to public scrutiny. 
The same approach is characteristic of lesser 
known poUtical groups. 

Proponents of poUtical views prescribed by 
the GVN also have resorted to secrecy in their 
activities. PoUtical exiles who have lost out 
in previous leadership struggles also main- 
tain some clandestine links and organization 
in the hope that they can return and resume 
activity in South Vietnam. The real extent 
of the influence and power of such individ- 
uals is often difficult to gauge. It has not 
been uncommon for such exUes to return 
and receive ministerial posts which does tes- 
tify to some residual base in Vietnamese po- 
Utical life. 

In general, data relating to patterns of ex- 
istent poUtical aUgnments reflecting officers* 
class and religious and regional background 
is adequate. It is with regard to family ties, 
corruption and secret organizations and par- 
ties that our information becomes spotty or 
nonexistent. 

Nonetheless, despite our lack of detailed 
information, we can estimate what the im- 
pact of such factors as family ties; corrup- 
tion and secret organization are with respect 
to the climate of poUtical oolnton and to 
political loyalties in South Vietnam. 

Family ties 

The basic institutional tie of the Viet- 
namese is to his family and there are few 
other loyalties that transcend the family re- 
lationship for most Vietnamese. Wherever 
such extra-family Ioy all ties are created, they 
are generally directed toward other individ- 
uals who are perceived in familial terms of 
respect, i.e., grandfather, elder brother, 
younger brother, etc., rather than to orga- 
nization or Ideology per se. 

PoUtical alignments and poUtical partici- 
pation of Vietnamese will often reflect family 
decisions and family needs. This accounts for 
a high degree of nepotism manifest through- 
out the society. Such family ties often tran- 
scend the Ideological divisions that are part 
of the civil strife rending Vietnam today. ' 
Members of the same famUy can often be 
found on both sides of the nationalist-com- 
munist split in Vietnam and there is consid- 
erable communication between families so 
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divided. This is less true for the Northern - 

South (communication with 
people in the Communist Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam Is highly controlled), than 
is the case for Central and Southern Viet- 
namese who are separated by the fluid lines 
that are characteristic of the demarcatior 
between GVN and NLF controlled territory! 

Family decisions will often be a kind of 
indicator as to the course of the war and 
degree of commitment to either the GVN or 
the NLF or neither. Thus families Uving in 
GVN territory may affect the return of sold- 
iers in the VC ranks if they develop strone 
views about the justness of the GVN struggle 
and its capacity to win the war. FamUy co'n- 
cerns may weU account for some of the high 
desertion rates of young men drafted into 
ARVN, etc. Responses to political organiza- 
tion and poUtical loyalties wiU al so be af- 
fected by the fortunes of individuals within 
the particular family group as they react to 
opportunities and events in the churnings 
of the war. 

Corruption 

Patterns of existent political aUgnments 
are greatly affected by corruption because of 
its endemic character in GVN and RVNAF 
functioning. Even though it is difficult to 
document and uproot through legal pro- 
ceedings, its existence Is widely known and 
does influence the whole context of the war 
situation in Vietnam. 

The principal effect of corruption has to 
do with Vietnamese concept of the Just 
Cause wherein righteous behavior on the 
part of individuals either validates or dis- 
credits the government or poUtical move- 
ment they serve. It is a prime objective of 
the NLF to depict the GVN and the RVNAF 
as corrupt and venal. Unfortunately, too 
many of the GVN's leadership — military and 
civilian — validate that image by their behav- 
ior and thereby undermine their own au- 
thority in a society where Confucian values 
of rectitude have considerable meaning for 
the people. 

The perception the Prime Minister Tran 
van Huong is an honest man and that he 
is trying to uproot corruption is a factor off- 
setting some of the negative aspects of the 
GVN image. The administrative weakness 
and lack of adequate personnel for the in- 
spectorate headed by Mai Tho Ttuyen. a 
respected Southern lay Buddhist political 
figure, limits his abUity to deal more effec- 
tively with corruption. 

The magnitude of the problem can be seen 
in part in the widespread acceptance of the 
view by Vietnamese that the Education Min- 
ister was killed recently because he was too 
vigorous in his effort to eliminate corrup- 
tion within his ministry, one of the most 
sensitive because of the importance that ed- 
ucation plays In Vietnamese Ufe. This damp- 
ens the enthusiasm for other GVN officials 
to be too active In this regard. 

Differential punishment for corrupt ac- 
tivities Is also a negative factor in GVN re- 
form and broadening of its appeal. Shoot- 
ing a Chinese — with its negative poUtical 
consequences in the Chinese community — 
or severely punishing low-ranking soldiers 
is a subject for much cynicism and discredit 
of the GVN in Vietnamese political circles 
when there are Corps Commanders or high 
ranking Generals who are notoriously cor- 
rupt and go unpunished. Indeed the endemic 
system of corruption that has not proved 
too amenable to correction to date in the 
RVNAF remains a serious poUtical disabiUty. 

Corruption is an important source of 
revenue with which to build political orga- 
nization in Vietnam. In the absence of 
wealthy patrons or businessmen who can pro- 
vide donations from business income, poU- 
tical organizations and political leaders are 
hard put to finance their activities from lack 
of an adequate financial base provided by ad- 
herents. Engaging In corrupt and illicit deal- 
ings for the benefit of one’s political orga- 
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nizatlon and not personal gain has a certain 
legitimacy. 

The high input of American aid and the 
disorganization inherent in a country at war 
provide many opportunities for corrupt prac- 
tices. These activities do influence in turn 
the political arrangements in Vietnam. More- 
over, it is natural that many Vietnamese will 
hold the United States responsible for not 
controlling its aid so that corruption will not 
flourish. 

officer’s class 

The most significant feature of the RVNAF 
is the relative homogeneity of its officer 
class drawn almost exclusively from those 
with at least a high school diploma. With- 
out a high school diploma entrance to officer 
candidate status is limited to recommended 
non-coms. Only 7% of all RVNAF officers 
have received commissions from the ranks 
and this proportion actually declines to only 
4.3% in the 1967-1968 class of officer candi- 
dates. Without a high school diploma, officers 
cannot be promoted beyond the rank of 
captain. 

Since high school education is primarily 
available to the city-bred and wealthier 
classes, the officer class In Vietnam is hardly 
attuned to the life style of the rural con- 
scripts and ordinary soldiers of the RVNAF. 
Indeed, this has led many observers to com- 
ment unfavorably on the "mandarin'* char- 
acter of RVNAF officers. 

This acceptance of a "mandarin style" and 
Inadequate other motivation produced many 
officers who were more interested in the pre- 
requisites and privileges of rank than in ef- 
fective military leadership. This gap between 
officers and soldiers has resulted to a degree 
in poor combat efficiency. Similarly, the lack 
of empathy shown by the officer ranks to 
the rural population has resulted to some ex- 
tent in the perception by the peasantry that 
the RVNAF is not "our army" because of its 
poor discipline and behavior. Correspond- 
ingly, the armed forces of the NLF are often 
perceived more favorably since their leader- 
ship has more officers of peasant origin and 
its soldiers are made more conscious of and 
disciplined to the rural population's needs. 

Although some improvement has been 
made in recruiting non-coms for officer 
ranks in recent years, it is clear that the 
numbers will have to be greatly augmented 
if RVNAF needs for officers are to be met. 

This relative homogeneity of the officer 
class also has seen the RVNAF quite resist- 
ant to integrating into its ranks soldiers 
and officers of the Hoa Hao. Cao Dai and 
Highlanders. This clear discrimination in- 
hibits the ability of the GVN to overcome 
the "autonomous" drive of these communi- 
ties and develop a "national” outlook in its 
political leadership. The GVN has dealt with 
the problem in the past by attempted sup- 
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taken place that permeates the entire struc- 
ture of the officer class and is reflected in the 
GVN political and administrative structure 
wherever the military plays a role. What 
sometimes goes under the rubric of replace- 
ment for efficiency and competency Is a 
thinly disguised factional consolidation of 
political forces willing to accept President 
Thieu's leadership for the present. That poli- 
tics still predominates over professionalism 
is still the guiding rule In RVNAF. Thus, 
political tensions between Northerners and 
Southerners for command will still affect the 
RVNAF as will the conflict between a large 
number of low ranking combat officers and 
the basically French- trained high ranking 
officers who have achieved their positions due 
to politics rather than performance In the 
field. 

The recruitment of officers drawn from the 
same class strata represented by the GVN 


of clandestine organization 


classification 
diminishes. 

Because of the covert nature of such po- 
litical activity, there is little that the United 
States knows or can do directly about this 
matter. Rooting out the NLF "infrastruc- 
ture" is difficult enough without further 
complicating our intervention in Vietnamese 
political life by efforts in this area. Indi- 
rectly, we have influenced this area by our 
efforts to help create representative govern- 
ment in Vietnam and thereby contributed to 
an open political process. 

RELIGIOUS AND REGIONAL BACKGROUND 

The patterns of existent political align- 
ments within GVN/RVNAF and outside it re- 
flecting religious and regional background as 
these bear upon the situation in Vietnam are 
as follows: 

CATHOLICS 


officiate has also contributed greatly to the ; The Catholics of South Vietnam remain 

°i ££*££ £S2**_ the ° Q ?° f . the most intransigent groupings com- 


failure of any of the jjro-GVN parties to 
achieve a mass base in Vietnamese society. 

The RVNAF officer class can be and is 
subject to a considerable degree of influence 
by the United States intervention in Viet- 
nam. The process by which acceptance of 
professional standards becomes the mode of 
operation of the RVNAF has been greatly 
enhanced b 7 the behavior and presence of 
our large military forces. The RVNAF is par- 
ticularly dependent upon the United States 
presence and support. This influence accounts 
in part for discernible Improvements In 


I WULU- 

[ mitted to victory in the war against the Viet 
Cong/ For the Northern Catholics who fled 
to South Vietnam in the 1954 period, there is 
no disposition on religious and political 
grounds to come to terms with what they 
regard as their implacable enemies. 

This view is shared for the most part by 
the Southern Catholic leadership except in- 
sofar as it Is partially responsive to Papal 
enjoinders for peace in Vietnam and some 
greater willingness out of regional experience 
and shared feelings with other Southerners 
to seek some solution to the war short of 
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spending impact of a basic character in 
shaping the long-term evolution of Viet- 
namese politics. 

SECRET ORGANIZATIONS AND PARTIES 

The full extent of war weariness and the 
desire for peace Is not known In any exact 
manner for the people of South Vietnam. 
Indications are that such feelings are wide- 
spread and deeply desired by a significant 
number of the population. This was manifest 
in the Presidential election of 1967 when 
despite the desire of the ruling governmental 
elite, the peace Issue surfaced as a principal 
point for discussion in the campaign. The 
relative success of Truong Dinh Dzu in gar- 
nering some 179k of the vote attested to con- 
siderable organizational activity in his behalf 
throughout GVN areas of control. The role 
of the Tan Dai Viet and some Cao Dai ele- 
ments In this organizational effort has not 
^been adequately analyzed. 

The participation of the GVN in the Paris 
Peace Negotiations has opened the door for 
further discussion of alternatives to con- 
tinuing the war. The GVN's difficulties, de- 
spite overall success in managing the transi- 
tion to open consideration of what were for- 
bidden topics of conversation, and its cur- 
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pression of dissident armed forces and then rent irritation with the "peace campaign" of 

integrating some into the RVNAF. In time j the A n Quang Buddhists , student and! youth 

even these officers were eliminated from the — ■* 

RVNAF . Cao Dai and Hoa Hao officers do 


not play any important role in the RVNAF 
today. The Highlanders have gone through 
the ritual of revolt and return several times. 


^groups, and some trade-unionists, indicates 
how explosive an issue is involved. The mili- 
tant Buddhists decision to exploit this issue 
is apparently a consequence of their belief 
that they can achieve significant political 
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has agala beea " cUs * milea S e la this regard. It would notbe sur- 
soived^ wlth the promise of Integration of Its 'prising that considerable mandating organ!- 


armed forces still to be realized. 

There is considerable factionalism within 
the officer 6la^ that reflects and shapes the 
divisions inherent in all GVN political life. 


zational activities around this issue and cor- 
responding change takes place in patterns of 
existent political alignments. 

It is at this level that the NLF can be ex- 
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a powerful force in Vietnamese political life 
that has realigned existing political groups 
and created new patterns of political organi- 
zation. The conflict between the military of- 
ficers supporting President Nguyen van 
Thieu and the Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky 
still plagues the RVNAF and realigns politi- 
cal groups In the GVN. 

In general, it seems clear that the position 
of President Thieu has been strengthened 
and that of Vice President Ky has been 
weakened considerably. A shift in power has 


organizations. The situation is roughly 
parallel to the condition that existed in the 
course of the "struggle movement" of the 
Buddhists in 1966 which lent itself to some 
; Communist Infiltration and exploitation. 

Efforts to reform and broaden the GVN 
and develop the new constitutional struc- 
ture are the only ways to get at the prob- 


There are some miniscule G a t hoi fcrgrou p s 
of intellectuals and students who are ad- 
vocates of a peace program but their in- 
fluence is quite limited. The bulk of the 
Catholic population is quite resistant to any 
soft appeals in regard to the ending of the 
war and considerable numbers have been 
mobilized In the past by Catholic leaders 
against the GVN when it was deemed neces- 
sary to offset weakness in prosecuting the 
war because of the alleged soft nature of the 
then GVN leadership. 
j Catholics are the best organized of all poli- 
I tlcal groups in Vietnam and are over-repre- 
sented in the GVN and RVNAF at all levels. 
Not only did they benefit during the regime 
of President Diem but their adoption of 
Christianity has opened them up to "mod- 
ernizing tendencies" and Western education 
to a far greater extent than most in the 
more traditional Vietnamese society. 

In the recent period, increasingly conscious 
of their need to survive possible US with- 
drawal and some form of political accom- 
modation with the NLF, Senate Catholics, 
have sought to create a broader base for their 
political views by seeking to build legisla- 
tive blocs in both the Upper and Lower 
Houses and extending such political activ- 
ities beyond the legislature to the population 
generally by way of participating in the crea- 
tion of nation-wide "Fronts.” 

Generally, the Catholic political leadership 
Is most sensitive to and responsive to US 
influence and intervention. They have bene- 
fited. most from exchange programs in edu- 
cation. from working with Americans in Viet- 
nam. and are most perceptive of the role 
that the United States has played in main- 
taining South Vietnam as a non -Communist 
state. 

BUDDHISTS * • 

As far as their behavior with respect to the 
war is concerned, the Buddhist political 
groups are quite split. R egion al factors play 
an important role In Influencing the divi- 
sions among the Buddhist leadership. There 
is a further split between the clergy and lay 
leadership. The lay politicians generally are 
more Inclined to support military activity 


lem posed by secret organizations and par- (directed against the Viet Cong. The Northern 
ties. When leadership and acceptance of Buddhists in the Thich Tam Chau tendency 
political views are made part of an open (are likewise less inclined toward "peace ac- 
po.itical process, the need for and efficacy of tivity." The Central and some Southern cler- 
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Ics of the militant An Quang tendency have 
been principally concerned with exploiting a 
cease-dre and peace program. A large part of 
the Southern wing of the Buddhist clergy 
confines itself to religious activities and Is 
not overtly political with respect to the war 
Issue. 

/t is among the rural Buddhist masses that 
the Viet Cong has its principal strength . 

I The NLF has also seen the Buddhist leader* 

/ 23 competitors who can affect their own base 
/ and ^as Placed great stress on Infiltrating 
I Buddhist political organization. 

Politically, the Buddhists have experienced 

m stren ^d as far as the 
GVN/RVNAF is concerned. Their high points 
were their role in the events that resulted 
in the overthrow of the Diem government 
/ * nci she militant Buddhist alliance with 
General Nguyen Chanh Thi in the struggle 

1 1968 and its im V&ct on con- 

( stitutional development. 

Buddhist 2eaders have always sought to 
influence the patterns of political align- 
ments within the GVN/RVNAF and have 
from Participation to opposition de- 
p nding upon the benefits and interests to \ 
i thereby. They share with the ^ 

/ sensitivity and responslve- 

I States influence and infier- 

(. 4 .t_ n ? lon they regard as necessary to 

their doMhm and f ° r SOme an ’obstacle to 
* their Poetical supremacy iiTVTefnam. 
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.ve the concept of citizenshiD within the GVN 
; a framework. 

REGIONAL BACKGROUND 

is Regionalism is still an important political 
ar factor in Vietnamese political life. As far as 
the war is concerned, the Northerners remain 
at the most intransigent in their desire for mili- 
tary victory. The Central Vietnamese who 
P 3 have borne the brunt of the war and experi- 
-g enced the greatest dislocation and suffering 
are probably the most “war-weary" and de- 
sirous of peaceful settlement. Nonetheless, 
>( j political leadership groups that are most 
Le virulently anti -Communist have considerable 
jg support in Central Vietnam, and a desire 
j * or P ea ce should not be confused with a 
willingness to compromise with the Com- 
munists. 

g The Southerners are the most ambiguous 
_ ^ their political responses to the war and 

^the problem posed by the NLF. While most 
‘ 311 leadership groups wish to maintain South 
Vietnam as a non-Corpmunist state and 
" limit NLF influence, the greatest “accom- 
® ; modation” has taken place with the NLF in 
“ • many delta areas. In part, Southern dissatis- 
a \ faction with Northern influence in the GVN/ 
RVNAF has tempered their militancy against 
the NLF by focussing attention on the in- 
* ternal politics of the GVN. This regionalism 

> is a great contributor to disruptive tension 

> in the GVN, and expresses Itself in the desire 
for greater Southern influence throughout 
the GVN political and administrative struc- 

. tuxe. 

. Awareness of the importance of the US 
role is high among Southern elite leadership 
: but it is tempered in part by some hostility 
engendered by what is perceived as US col- 
laboration with and dependence upon North- 
ern and Central dominated GVN leadership. 
This has been attenuated in part by the 
Prime Minister being a Southerner 

Question 23: What is the evidence on the 
prospects — and on what changes in condi- 
tions and US policies would increase or de- 
crease them — for changes in the Government 
of Vietnam toward: (a) broadening of the 
government to include participation of all 
significant noncommunist regional and reli- 
gious groupings (at province and district 
levels, and well as cabinet ); (b) stronger 
emphasis, in selection and promotion of offi- 
cers and officials, on competence and per- 
formance (as in the communist Vietnamese 
system ) as distinct from considerations of 1 
family, corruption, and social ( e.g educa- i 
tional) background ; and (c) political mobili- 3 
zation of noncommunist sympathies and 2 
energies in support of the GVN, as evidenced, 1 
e.g., by reduced desertion, by willing align- < 
ment of religious, provincial, and other lead- 1 
er3 with the GVN, by wide cooperation with c 
anticorruption and pro-efficiency drives. 1 
The views of the JCS, CINCPAC and MACV ^ 
are: There is a gradual expansion of the c 
political arena to include additional ele- c 
ments and to give more power to legitimately s 
elected representatives of the people. Further * 
steps are contemplated and it can be antic- 3 
ipated that this gradual process will con- e 
tinue. The removal of incompetent officials P 
in favor of specially trained and selected E 
replacements occurred during 1968 in a sub- A 
stantial number of cases and testifies to a a 
stronger emphasis on competence and per- 0 
formance. Experience in 1963 also high- * 
lighted the feasibility of combining legal 0; 
pressure and political incentive to encourage 
political mobilization. However, in all areas. c< 
continued US assistance and pressure are *** 
required. te 

ic 

BROADENING OP THE GOVERNMENT 

On occasion. President Thieu makes a ti 
verbal slip by referring to some government in 
institution by its name during the Diem -Is 
period. He has been quoted as to his belief re 
that Diem ran an efficient administration, of 
However. President Thieu has also given in- 
dications of his resolution to avoid the polit- ar 
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leal Achilles heel of the Diem regime its 
refusal to share power, and develop a noliti- 
cal base. Thus, he has been meticulous in 
giving the Prime Minister an important role 
and the Prime Minister and the government 
have been substantial^ responsive to Na" 
tional Assembly interrogations and opinion 
The National Assembly plays a substantial 
part in political review of the government’s 
actions, even though it does not yet fully 
share in the decision stage. The government’s 
authorization of processions and meetings by 
a variety of political and religious groupings 
fits into this gradual process of accepting the 
function of other centers of political power 
This has not included, of course, elements* 
about whose reliability with respect to com- 
munism or neutralism the government held 
any doubts, such as Truong Dlnh Dzu. 

In June 1963, the government postponed 
elections to province, councils, with*~US 'in- 
currence at the time, but has lately directed 
holding of village council elections in all 
villages wherein appointed councils exist. It 
has also moved substantially to increase the 
authority of the village chief and council, 
and at least one senior minister is actively 
contemplating a move toward election of cer- 
tain province chiefs. In summary, there is a 
gradual expansion of the political arena to 
include additional elements and to give more 
power to legitimately elected representatives 
of the people. Further steps are contem- 
plated and it can be anticipated that this 
gradual process will continue as the govern- 
ment gains confidence in itself and in the 
dictates of its .constitution. A primary factor 
in this is, of course, the delicate balance be- 
tween enough US support to avoid collapse 
and a shortage to stimulate Vietnamese ac- 
tion to handle problems alone. 

STRONGER EMPHASIS ON COMPETENCE AND 
PERFORMANCE 


As with so many other questions, the pace 
at which this occurs is breathtaking in the 
eye of one beholder, snail-like In the eye of 
another. The facts are about 25 province 
chiefs and 162 district chiefs were changed 
during 1968, the majority because of mal- 
feasance or Inefficiency. Their replacements 
were the product of a special course of offi- 
cers chosen for these jobs and given a choice 
of assignment according to their standing in 
the . course. There is, at the same time, at 
least some live-and-let-Uve tendency among 
the members of the establishment. There are 
also political factors requiring something 
less than a vigorous application of objective 
standards of performance, as in the case of 
the three unsatisfactory Chieu Hoi Service 
Chiefs in three Hoa Hao-dominated prov- 
inces, who were each rotated to an adja- 
cent province, so that the three individuals 
remained in equal Jobs, the Hao Hao balance 
was undisturbed, and yet a step was taken to 
demonstrate a refusal to accept their Ineffi- 
ciency of the Job they had done. With re- 
spect to military officers, the failure to meet 
the quotas of promotion for 1968 reflects the 
severity of the promotion process, with its 
emphasis on review panels and all the para- 
phernalia- of modem personnel management. 
Recent graduates of. the National Institute of 
Administration have been assigned to rural 
areas to exploit their expertise and reports 
of their performance speak of satisfaction 
with their selection and training. While some 
of these actions are, in fact, substantial, the 
critical importance of leadership to a suc- 
cessful outcome of the struggle in Vietnam 
requires the closest US attention to this mat- 
ter and vigorous projection of detailed Amer- 
ican comments on Vietnamese officials to 
those levels capable of taking corrective ac- 
tion. This form of case-by-case removal of 
incompetents and trial of new candidates 
Is most apt to accelerate the process of 
replacement of Inadequate officials by those 
of greater capability. 

Although the goal of objective promotion 
and retention, of RVNAF personnel has not 
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been achieved fully, promotion procedures 
have been developed which apply to all 
RVNAF personnel and are designed to Im- 
prove objectivity in the promotion system 
as well as enhance the quality of leader- 
ship through recognition of qualified and de- 
serving persons. Specific features of the sys- 
tem are: 

* • » * • 

b. Establishment of selected criteria for 
annual promotions based on efficiency re- 
ports. time in grade, positions held, military 
schools attended, awards, time in combat, 
civilian education, and punishments (nega- 
tive factor). 

c. Provision for special promotions which 
can be awarded for battlefield performance 
and for individuals serving in positions for 
which higher grades are authorized. 

MACV continues to emphasize to the Viet- 
namese Joint General Staff the necessity for 
achieving a professionally competent officer 
corps. Military effectiveness can be enhanced 
greatly by. strenuously enforcing the im- 
proved promotion system now available. 

POLITICAL MOBILIZATION 

The experience of political mobilization 
during 1968 points out the feasibility and the 
technique of combining legal pressure and 
political Incentive to secure such mobiliza- 
tion. The general mobilization law provided 
the spur to bring a substantial increase of 
recruitments into the Armed Forces and. 
combined with a vigorous expansion of the 
people's self-defense progr am , has engaged 
a substantial bloc of over 1.000,000 citizens 
in the national effort. There is, of course, no 
question but that the shock of the Tet offen- 
sive was contributory, as well as the clear in- 
dication that the Americans would not bear 
the burden of Vietnam indefinitely. During 
the coming year, all these pressures can and 
should be maintained. Legal pressure on all 
to participate in. an effective desertion re- 
duction program (Including a central finger- 
print file of all citizens), a clear indication 
of government desire for participation with 
the citizenry in the national effort rather 
than regimentation, and a continued, pres- 
sure from the United States on public and 
official Vietnamese to assume a greater por- 
tion of the burden of effort, scheduling of 
village elections, granting power to village 
authorities over local forces, and. the possible 
election of provincial councils and even some 
provincial chiefs should continue the spirit 
of mobilization launched during 1968. 

OSD Views are as follows: 

BROADENING OF THE GOVERNMENT 

In considering the prospects for changes 
in the GVN and American leverage thereon 
it would be well to consider the proposition 
that the record of American experience in 
Viet Nam is one that indicates a signal fail- 
ure to direct the evolution of Vietnamese 
political life into desired channels. It is only 
at the nether limits, i.e. getting rid of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem or. since 31 March 1968, 
raising serious doubts about American will- 
ingness to continue the war, that sufficient 
leverage has apparently been exerted to 
markedly influence but not direct the course 
of political events internally. 

Baldly stated, it is more accurate to see 
the evol^tipp of political life in South Viet 
Nam as reacting to Vietnamese imperatives, 
in response to which the United States has 
had to adjust its policy because its policy- 
makers only saw dimly the internal political 
dynamics of Vietnam. The Instability char- 
acteristic of Vietnamese life, from the fall 
of Diem through to the election process that 
installed General Nguyen van Thleu as Pres- 
ident of the GVN, was not foreseen, planned 
or directed in any meaningful sense by the 
United States although we unwittingly con- 
tributed to it on numerous occasions. Our 
role has been to try ancl stabilize and sup- 
port whomever emerged as the power holders 


of the day which was a Vietnamese decision 
not our own. 

Indeed, the record shows that the consoli- 
dation of the Nguyen van Thieu presidency 
is itself not primarily due to any American 
effort but rather his perception of the Viet- 
namese political process in terms of political 
strategy and timing of actions to be taken. 
To be sure we have influenced events con- 
siderably because the GVN has had to be 
mindful of some of our wishes but the num- 
ber of frustrated American advisors who 
functioned at every level in Vietnam is 
legion and speaks eloquently to the weight 
of American opinion in shaping events in 
Vietnam. 

The general rule that obtains with respect 
to US policies is that by withholding or allo- 
cating resources broad shifts can be caused 
in Vietnamese political alignments but that 
lesser Vietnamese policy changes can be ef- 
fected only where the advice "fits'* the re- 
quirements of the Vietnamese political proc- 
ess and strengthens the* hand of the power- 
holders as they perceive their situation and 
can carry their constituencies. 

The principal tendency in recent Viet- 
namese politics has been the emergence of 
and increasingly dominant position of Pres- 
ident Nguyen van Thieu as the national 
leader of the GVN. The strong control posi- 
tion of the President in institutional terms 
as provided by the new constitutional struc- 
ture and the legitimacy provided by an elec- 
tion process has afforded President Thieu, 
starting with his base in the military, the 
opportunity to consolidate his power and 
reduce the Influence of his chief rival Vice 
President Nguyen caoKy and the generals 
who oppose him. President Thieu has found 
it expedient to fashion a political bloc of 
civilian support of Southerners and Catho- 
lics under the leadership of a Presidential 
rival Tran van Huong as Prime Minister. He 
has skillfully permitted the Legislative (Up- 
per and Lower Houses) to play a significant 
role in the formulation of GVN policies and 
has created the broadest coalition of rule in 
South Vietnam's checkered existence as a 
sovereign state. 

***** 

Thus the prospects for broadening of the 
government to Include participation of all 
significant non-communist regional and reli- 
gious groupings (at province and district 
levels, as well as cabinet) is thereby 
enhanced. 

Offsetting this prospect for broadening 
change is the postponement of the provincial 
elections and some of the responses of 
cabinet members to the holding of village 
elections. The desire for administrative man- 
agement of elections to assure their outcome 
and the unwillingness of GVN administration 
to share power with elected officials are stub- 
born realities that stand in the way of the 
broadening process. In this Instance, sym- 
pathetic U.S. advice and pressure may induce 
President Thieu and Prime Minister Huong 
to intervene and push the election process 
along. 

There may also be prospects for broadening 
change through providing participation for 
some of the political groups not currently 
represented at the cabinet level. It Is still 
primarily a cabinet of technicians and could 
well be changed to incorporate some promi- 
nent political figures who might contribute 
to GVN's prestige. 

United States pressure in this regard might 
be effective if President Thieu could be con- 
vinced that such action might not only im- 
prove the GVN image abroad in the course 
of the Paris negotiations but that American 
public opLnion would be more willing to con- 
tinue the sacrifices demanded by the war in 
Vietnam if such were the case. 

At province or district levels It is more a 
matter of providing competent administra- 
tors (with the emphasis on appointing quali- 


fied civilians and releasing RVNAF officers to 
military assignments) chat will have the 
greatest Impact. The shortage of officers in 
an expanded RVNAF responding to US with- 
drawal can serve as inducement for this 
change. In the absence of elections, some 
form of appointment to advisory councils 
that involve local and religious leaders at 
province or district level might prove useful. 
Perhaps some means of involving defeated 
local candidates for the Senate and Lower 
House in the governmental structure might 
prove advantageous to broadening GVN at 
Province and District levels. Some US fund- 
ing of such arrangements might be a statu- 
tory step to bring this about. 


SELECTION AND PROMOTION OF OFFICERS AND 

OFFICIALS 


There is some slight indication that the 
GVN is prepared to rely on competence and 
performance as criteria for selection and pro- 
motion. Evidence usually cited is that about 
25 province chiefs and’ 162 district chiefs 
were changed during 1968, the majority be- 
cause of malfeasance or inefficiency, and their 
replacements came from among specially 
trained officers. 

It is more likely that the initial choice 
of these officers to be trained was itself a 
product of the established system in Viet- 
nam. Certainly these officers for the most 
part did have educational backgrounds that 
made them acceptable. Moreover, they were 
probably chosen within the requirement of 
a highly personalized system of providing 
personnel where considerations of family 
also played a role. What is more important 
is that * political considerations e mana ting 
from the office of the Presidency undoubt- 
edly had a good deal to do with the relief 
of many of the incumbents rather than the 
criteria of competence and performance. 

The foregoing is not designed to argue that 
we are dealing with an intractable situation. 
Indeed, within the Vietnamese system one 
can bolster such efforts toward performance 
criteria by reference to Confucian standards 
of conduct and ability. President Thieu can 
agree to accept the principle of adequate 
training and competence as criteria for as- 
signment of officers. It is more likely that 
this process will he resorted to when he can 
be sure that such officers are both competent 
and loyal to the GVN under his leadership. 

Perhaps the best leverage exerted by the 
U.S. in this regard, apart from material aid 
extended in helping set up training facul- 
ties, is the quality of our own advisers at 
the provincial and district levels. A shake- 
down of our own staffs, the replacement of 
US officials who do not contribute positively 
to the American effort in Vietnam, and the 
maintenance of US performance standards 
through adequate selection and trailing 
would do much to ensure that our advice is 

taken. 


POLITICAL MOBILIZATION DESERTIONS 

; is admittedly difficult to assess the 
jpects for political mobilization ot non- 
imunlst sympathies in support at _ 

^ using desertion statistics as an in 
>r. Certainly the statistics for 1968 as com- 
;d with the previous year 1966 and 1967 
not promising since the desertion rate is 
:e high and shows an upward trend, 
ata for 1966 shows a rise in gross deser- 
(net figures not avaUable) commencing 
i February 1966, the beginning of the 
dhist struggle movement, and continues 
aieh levels to May, when the struggle 
ement is crushed, declines during June, 
r and August and remains constant on 
average from September 1966 (the first 
stituent Assembly elections) through 
»mber 1967. 

et monthly figures for desertion were 
Uly down for the first three months o 
as compared with 1967. They then rose 
monthly average that is approximately 
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avera 6® net figure for 
1967. The dip in the first quarter of 1968 
seems to be accounted for by the amnesty 
* or desertion following the Tet 
holidays and the subsequent rise can per- 
haps be accounted for by higher force levels 
due to general mobilization efforts that 
brought in larger numbers of volunteers and 
conscripts commencing March 1968 who were 
not as easily integrated Into the RVNAF. 

There is a marked increase . In volunteers 
commencing with general mobilization in 
March 1968 to approximately double the 
monthly rate for 1967 through August 1968. 
The volunteer rate drops back to the 
monthly race of 1966-1967 for September and 
October and then is halved for November 
and December 1968. Conscription monthly 
figures remain fairly constant during the 
same period from March to December 1968 

tevels due to the general 
mobilization effort. These changes may well 
oe accounted for by exhaustion of the eligi- 
oles in the manpower pool. 

However, a more speculative political 
eva/uafion of the foregoing could result in 
e Judgment that desertions rose in April 
coincident with the partial bombing halt 
and move toward peace negotiations in Par- 
Pf es ® nt bigger rate. In addition. 
hS® P oi tke mobilization 

accouats tor the six month 
period of high volunteering and falls to 
the lowest level in three years in November 

hS^t Cen ! b< ; r 1968 c °incident with the full 
iialt and the move toward ex- 
panded peace negotiations. 

. T* 1115 ’ ti L e P r °spects of an end to the fight- 
ing may have some political influence on 
rhe stability of the RVNAF. Cer££?y, the 
xperience in 1954 of large scale desertion 

V^ th the Geneva Peace negotia- 
-ions is a factor that President Thieu is 

°V rom Personal experience. Pur- 

vnfnT^i Ud f 0f thts <* desertions and 

woulci seem warranted to make 

J?* better evaluation of the impact of 
political events. 

nMtJ 3 Ji 0t clear what specie US policies 
could reduce the desertion rate. Contribu- 

stattl° improvement of the 

RVNAP personnel undoubtedly 
effect. Politically, the 

?omb^t t ror f T?™l?. Uecl flghtln & and ^creased 
rn^H RVNAF units replacing US forces 

r*t^ d i<. inCreaSe the deserti °u rate since the 

* or combat units, 
ducation of RVNAF troops politically as 

ter 1 oommensurate with the bet- 

»bS^! ton of 4116 NLP wouid «•» 
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temp t consolidation within parties, create 
new parties, and also form some alliances 
between parties and fronts for unafflliated 
individuals. On balance, the historical record 
would seem to Indicate the Communists have 
been able to build and maintain such alli- 
ance organizations or Fronts because the 
s 5f e i structure of such organization was pro- 
vided by the disciplined Communist Party 
organization. In contrast, the same process 
of factionalism which has marked all na- 
tionalist political parties has been extended 
to and led to the Ineffectiveness and/or early 
demise of the non-communist alliances 
Since Tet 1968, there has been a flurry of 
such organizational efforts by the nationalist 
political elite. The information available to 
date is hardly promising as to the success of 
these new efforts. Not only is there personal 
conflict which threatens the viability of the 
new formations but the dearth of financial 
resources is a serious limiting factor for orga- 
nizational efforts. Moreover, these new group- 
ings have difficulty defining themselves 
vis-a-vis the GVN and in. particular the 
Presidency which as the center of power is 
vital to their prospects both financially and 
organizationally. Considerable instability has 
characterized legislative attempts to create 
blocs in the Upper and Lower House as a base 
for national coalition effort. 

Nonetheless, the existence of the election 
system and the Legislature does have its 
consequences for these efforts at political 
organization. The new law dealing with polit- 
ical parties will undoubtedly require some 
coalition and unity of existing organizations 
if they are to meet Its requirements. Changes 
in the present plurality voting system to 
reduce the number of candidates and splin- 
tering currently operative may well be de- 
vised to meet the future challenge passed by 
possible NLF participation in elections. 

It would appear that the United States has 
little to gain by participating directly in ac- 
tions aimed at building new grass-roots 
political organization or fronts in Vietnam. 

US muddling, covertly or overtly, in Viet- 
namese affairs at this level would embroil us 
in the very clique and personality struggles 
that are the bane of Vietnamese politicals. 
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WILLING ALIGNMENT WITH THE GVN 

Prospects for changes in the GVN for 

mooUl2atl °a by willing alignment 

wouid !^' and other leaders 

ould seem to be somewhat mixed. 

Conj^Tet^offAT^ 3h0ClC 0f tbe 1968 Viet 
cong Tet offensive produced a political re- 

Ut nSittJ°i rlnB tile oreatlon new natlonal- 
or s^iih 1C m ° rganlza ' tlon to rally the peoole 

and ^.T letnam * there has tee" a marked 
filj growing realization by all political 

**“* th6y "" d “Seroualy 

be^’sha^^deracored^y thVprospect 
mar S.lfh 011410 ® 1 c ° m P e tltlon with the NLF 
«a«r.n^ U ^.? a . O4tC0me 01 the Paris nego- 
2S2V2S**? t be P^ a considerable 
sohiMnr, 0 ^ 1 !* eUt , e has envisaged a military 

fora« and Ld°AA *“^ lna te the Insurgent 
Aurtes ana had counted on the npm rnrsr 

la^toe Vlet a o PrOVlSl0nS 88 “ensures to out- 
and mnrJ 1 a ?u° nS 33 a Poetical force, more 
“1“®^ °l tbe political leaders have come 
“ S ^ at they will have to accept the 

, 5 the NljF “ an openly functioning 
political force in South Vietnam. S 

Wh ? n oontronted with political 
such a crisis nature, the stand- 
ard political response of the badlv sol it 
nationalist leadership elite has beei/to at- 


In Vietnam it is central to the process of 
political mobilization that the strengthening 
of the GVN’s institutional structure in all 
its ramifications, the Presidency, cabinet, 
legislature, administration and recently or- 
ganized Judiciary be continued. Parallel to 
this effort is the continued improvement of 
the RVNAF as the military arm of the GVN. 
The more this governmental structure and Its* 
army appears to be the alternative to the NFL 
and its armed forces as the holders of the 
“Just cause’* mandate then the greater will 
be the willingness of the non-Communist 
elite to rally to it. 

Alignment with the GVN of existing grass 
root religious organization such as the Hoa 
Hao. Cao Dal, Catholics, Buddhists and High- 
landers can best be facilitated by attention 
to their social and economic needs by the 
GVN while leaving them considerable leeway 
to develop politically. 

A change m the policy of the GVN leader- 
ship toward the handling of militan t Bud- 
dhists and others who favor peace programs 
and/or coalition with the NLF, by reinstitu- 
tion of repressive practices, can contribute 
to the instability and narrowing of the base 
of support for the GVN. There is some evi- 
dence of desire for tightening up in this 
regard. Such divisive policies by the GVN 
leadership can only help to increase the 
numbers of those who will seek to change 
the GVN by accommodating to NLF demands 
for coalition policies and reduce their will- 
ingness to ally with the GVN leadership. 

A NTT- CORRUPTION' AND PRO- EFFICIENCY 

DRIVES 

The prospects for cooperation by the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam with the GVN in anti- 
corruption and .pro-efficiency drives would 


seem to be good if the GVN sought their aid 
and created the necessary open climate. The 
major change required here Is that the effort 
be undertaken by the top GVN leadership 
The desire of the President and Prime Minis- 
ter to be successful and survive has already 
seen them undertake a number of beneficial 
steps during the 1968 mobilization effort 
The Vietnamese system, despite its grave 
shortcomings, is responsive to vigorous lead- 
ership. 

United States advice and pressures to this 
end would be facilitated by a tightening or 
the standards of personal conduct by United 
States personnel in Vietnam, by streamlining 
and reducing American staffs in Vietnam and. 
by continuing to take steps to get any UB. 
civilians or military who contribute to war- 
time profiteering and corruption out of Viet- 
nam. 

T7S SUPPORT 

Among the ways the United States might, 
facilitate the movement toward broadening' 
of the government, increasing competence 
and performance, and mobilizing non-com- 
munist sympathies and energies in support 
of the GVN would be to; 

a. Increase the Vietnamese sense of their 
own worth and capability by reducing the 
total numbers of American advisors, both 
civil and military. 

b. Assist the Vietnamese in perceiving the 
necessity to relate to the people and meet 
their felt needs. Thus, special advisors, 
chosen in consultation with the highest 
levels of Vietnamese leadership as to their 
needs and desires, could be assigned to work 
closely with some Vietnamese leaders to 
develop programs of political organization 
and action. For example, advisors could be- 
assigned to some key senators and repre- 
sentatives and they could assist then in 
touring their provinces and establishing and 
maintaining their constituencies. 

c. Reassure the Vietnamese oligarchy or 
continued US support while at the same time 
providing clear evidence that the US com- 
mitment is not “open ended”. For example,, 
continued high levels of economic assistance 
and the provision of specially selected 
close-in political advisors to the President 
and the Prime Minister could do much to- 
reassure the key leadership and assist them 
in developing the political skills for open, 
democratic political processes at the same 
time the level of US troop commitments and 
total numbers of US advisors are reduced. 

d. Continue to provide, in every case, clear 
advanced warning to the GVN leadership of 
major US moves vis-a-vis the scaling down 
of US forces or negotiations with the DRV/ 
NLF and ask for their advice and assistance. 

e. Scale down the numbers and types of 
demands that we make upon the Vietnamese; 
we should constantly revaluate our requests 
of the Vietnamese in the light of feasibility 
and suitability to the Vietnamese milieu. 

For instance, asking the Vietnamese to 
“neutralize” a significant portion of the Viet 
Cong infrastructure in a one year period may 
be equivalent to asking ourselves to crack 
the Mafia in one year. 

Question 24: How critical, in various views, 
is each of the changes in Question 23 to pros - 
pects of attaining — at current, reduced or in- 
creased levels of US military effort — either 
“victory” or a strong noncommunist politi- 
cal role after a compromise settlement of 
hostilities? What are views of the risks at- 
tendent to making these changes, or attempt- 
ing them ; and, to the extent that US 
influence is required, or US practical ability 
to move prudently and effectively in this 
direction? What is the evidence? 

The views of the JCS, CINCPAC and 
MACV are : 

The changes cited in Question. 23 are 
Important. However, they are only part of the 
total program needed to complete the con- 
stitutional structure, extend pacification 
throughout the national territory, and carry 
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out a process of reconcilatton. The GVN 
should take the initiative. The United States 
can contribute by supporting efforts, prod- 
ding them Into decreased reliance on the 
United States, and by suspending assistance 
to recalcitrant elements. 

GENERAL 

The three changes cited in Question 23 
would, of course, be desirable, but it would 
be unfortunate to focus solely on them. To 
develop sufficient GVN strength to carry it 
to “victory.” or to insure continued freedom 
for noncommunist Vietnamese after a settle- 
ment. a many pronged foundation, not a few 
glittering pillars is necessary. Thus, these 
three programs cannot be considered in iso- 
lation, but they should play their appropriate 
role in an overall strategy. Such ah overall 
strategy for Vietnam could consist of a pro- 
gram of cencripetal reconciliation and accom- 
modation from the local level toward the 
national center. The GVN should take the 
Initiative in the process, dealing from the 
position of strength it has achieved as a 
result of the military, pacification and politi- 
cal successes of the past year and those which 
can be reasonably anticipated from a steady 
projection of these programs into the next. 

Such a program would be designed to ex- 
pand the GVN’s electoral base, at the local as 
well as national level. The Ministry of Interior 
has already decreed that village and hamlet 
elections will be held in all villages which 
now have appointed committees. These steps 
can be supplemented by holding the provin- 
cial council elections postponed from June 
1968. Certain areas even offer the degree of 
security which would warrant the election of 
the province chief. 

Real power over security, administration, 
and economic assistance is being given, these 
elected officials and councils, and budgets 
and similar critical local decisions should be 
subjected to council vote as well as or in place 
of higher administrative approval. Thus, the 
process of decentralizing authority to the 
local level, and replacing the narrow elite 
as the power base by the broad mass of the 
rural and urban electorate can be initiated 
and even completed within a reasonable time 
span. 

ATTENDANT RISK 

An overall program such as this would ob- 
viously include steps toward broadening the 
Government and political mobilization by in- 
corporation of all elements of the political 
spectrum. However, this would take place 
through the electoral process, not by appoint- 
ment or coalition of self-appointed political 
forces. The electoral process would not neces- 
sarily develop greater competence and per- 
formance among elected officials, but It would 
name those giving greater satisfaction to the 
voters, a factor of perhaps greater impor- 
tance. Upgrading could be expected through 
the process of political selection. 

Such a program would include a number 
of other actions of equal importance to the 
three noted in question 23, such as providing 
forums for the growth of nongovernmental 
groupings, increasing the authority of elected 
representatives at the national level, provid- 
ing an atmosphere of security against sub- 
version or paramilitary violence to permit the 
electoral process to function, and Invitation 
to Vietnamese currently engaged in violent 
attempts to seize power to participate in the 
electoral contest. The mere statement of 
the program outlines the difficulties and 
risks involved, and it is clear that elements of 
the establishment and even of the population 
might be reluctant to see such a trend. At 
the same time, the steps already undertaken 
and the provisions of the constitution itself 
point the direction of the program. 

trs ACTION 

The United States can contribute substan- 
tially to such a development by encouraging 
and supporting the GVN as it moves in these 
directions, at the same time prodding the 
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GVN by both word and deed to get on with 
the Job and not perpetually rely on the 
United States. US support could become a 
critical factor in the face of a fiat recalci- 
trance by some elements of Vietnamese so- 
ciety to go along. In such a case the United 
States could suspend its assistance to that 
group and Its supporters, e.g.. a military ele- 
ment considering a coup d’etat. 

Thus, the steps in Question 23 are impor- 
tant, and can be pressed by the United States, 
but they are only part of the total program 
needed to complete the constitutional struc- 
ture, extend pacification throughout the na- 
tional territory, and carry out the process of 
reconciling Vietnamese now pursuing the 
path of violence, to contend instead in peace- 
ful political courts. The United States can 
assist such a program, and must, if it is to 
achieve the reduction of internal violence 
which can permit it honorably to consider 
its task accomplished in Vietnam. 

Additionally, the JCS points out the fol- 
lowing requirements: ^ 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the 
essential conditions for a cessation of hos- 
tilities include an effective cease fire, veri- 
fied withdrawal to North Vietnam of ail 
North Vietnamese personnel (including 
those in Laos and Cambodia) , verified cessa- 
tion of infiltration, substantial reduction in 
terrorism, repatriation of US prisoners, 
agreement to reestablish the demilitarized 
zone with adequate safeguards, no prohibi- 
tion against US assistance to insure that; 
the RVNAF is capable of coping with the 
residual security threat, and preservation of 
the sovereignty of the GVN. 

It may not be possible for negotiations to 
achieve agreement in full on all of the essen- 
tial conditions. However, the degree to which 
the essential conditions can be achieved as 
a result of negotiations is crucial to the de- 
termination of whether “victory” has been 
achieved or a strong noncommunist political 
role assured. The degree of achievement of 
the above conditions will determine the post 
hostilities security threat in South Viet nam 
and the capability of the RVNAF to cope with 
the threat. 

Achievement of the essential conditions 
for cessation of hostilities is contingent upon 
continuation of the US effort and improve- 
ment of the RVNAF. It is inconceivable that 
the essential conditions could be re aliz ed as 
a result of an early unilateral reduction of 
US military effort. Contemplation of such a 
possibility is not in consonance with our 
experience in dealing with the co mm uni s ts 
and ignores the basic causes of the conflict 
as well as the recognized communist objec- 
tives. 

Two considerations loom large in any 
assessment of the leverage which the United 
States should exert on the GVN for changes 
in the political processes. First Is the need 
to allay South Vietnamese fears that the 
United States might either desert the GVN 
or impose a settlement which could lead to 
a communist takeover. Secondly, the GVN 
must be allowed to establish its competence 
and independence as a sovereign government 
so that It can earn the support of the South 
Vietnamese people and provide confident, 
effective government. Untactful or excessive 
US leverage could produce instabilities con- 
tributing to political disintegration. The na- 
ture and level of pressure which the United 
States can effectively apply to encourage 
GVN political improvements can best be 
evaluated by the US mission in Saigon. 

With regard to essential conditions for 
cessation of hostilities, OSD has the follow- 
ing views: 

There is a need within the US Government 
for agreement on the essential conditions for 
a cessation of hostilities. Interagency efforts 
(in the context of preparing for the Paris 
talks) to achieve such agreement are in 
progress. Planning for the Implementation 
of post hostilities programs at this time. 
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however, need not necessarily be identical to 
the US negotiating position in Paris. Imple- 
mentation of post hostilities actions may 
begin independent of or in phase with the 
Paris calks rather than directly tied to these 
talks. Therefore, planning for these actions 
should be viewed as a step toward ascertain- 
ing general minimum conditions for post 
hostilities. The following is a suggestive list 
of criteria : 

a. Restoration of the Demilitarized Zone 
defined in terms of the 1954 Geneva Accords, 
that is, a buffer zone observed and acknowl- 
edged by both sides which Is free of all 
military forces. Further, the DMZ would sep- 
arate the two zones of North and South Viet- 
nam pending a peace settlement and would 
have the same exact area as the DMZ set up 
by the 1954 Geneva Conference. Additionally, 
all acts of force would be prescribed within 
the DMZ and an effective inspection system 
Instituted. 

b. Mutual withdrawal of forces in accord- 
ance with the Manila Communique and as 
security conditions permit. The required se- 
curity conditions are: (1) Respect for the 
DMZ; (2) No attacks on the major cities; 
(3) No infiltration to replace troops with- 
drawn; (4) No attacks on units which have 
been designated by either side to the other 
for withdrawal and which are in the process 
of withdrawal. 

c. Withdrawals include: (1) All North 
Vietnamese forces w'hether or not they are 
fighting in North Vietnam’s units to include 
regroupees; and (2) The withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese troops in Laos and Cambodia. 

d. An agreement on inspection and verifi- 
cation machinery which might take the form 
of an international commission or a joint 
belligerents’ commission or both. However, 
realizing inspection and verification in South- 
east Asia has never been a workable proposi- 
tion except with the full cooperation of ail 
parties concerned, we would be prepared to 
rely upon our unilateral means of surveil- 
lance 

e. Release of ail US/FW personnel held by 
the NVN/NLF. 

Additionally, other conditions considered 
necessary but not subject to formal agree- 
ment are: 

a. External security guarantees on a multi- 
lateral basis, or failing these, some declara- 
tion of future support for South Vietnam in 
the event of future breach, signed by our- 
selves and friendly nations (like the Korea 
16-nation declaration) . 

b. Conditions in South Vietnam that will 
give an opportunity for free choice of polit- 
ical system and leadership under constitu- 
tional processes and without external inter- 
ference. 

Further OSD views re the issues raised are : 

Question 24 raises Issues that go to the 
heart of the problem posed by the intertwin- 
ing of the political and military that char- 
acterizes “wars of national liberation.” “Vic- 
tory” in such a war has a dual meaning. 

“Victory” in the military sense would be 
the reduction of the military capabilities of 
the Viet Cong to the level where it could be 
dealt with throughout South Vietnam as 
normal police operations against criminal 
disturbers of the peace. 

The question is fundamentally ambiguous 
in respect to the military aspect of “vic- 
tory” insofar as it seeks evaluation of pros- 
pects for “victory”. ... at current, reduced 
or Increased levels of U.S. military effort. . . . 
or after a compromise settlement of hostili- 
ties.” Presumably “a compromise settlement 
of hostilities” would preclude use of the 
word “victory” by definition and more over 
by its nature as a compromise would require 
appreciably reducing the level of the U.S. 

. military effort since It is hard to envisage 
conditions requiring the maintenance of the ’ 
current level or an. increased level at that 
point in time. 

A possible though unlikely “compromise 
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settlement of hostilities” might lead to mu- 
tual reduction in force levels of the United 
States and NVA troops in South Vietnam 
leaving the GVN to confront the NLP. In 
chat case the prospects for military ■•victory'’ 
of the GVN leaves much to be desired since 
they would still have to successfully over- 
come an insurgent movement with armed 
forces of its own at a level of approximately 
100.000 soldiers. Even the most optimistic 
would concede that will take some ‘•doing’* 
by the RVNAF and only after a considera- 
ble period in time, if at all. by a transformed 
RVNAF would the GVN be able to deal with 
the NLP at a police level. Thus military “vic- 
tory” is not an issue under present circum- 
stances. 

In its political sense “victory” would re- 
quire political submission of the NLP to the 
GVN to be dealt with as the GVN sees St 
or at the least it would mean simply dissolv- 
ing their infrastructure in the villages and 
leaving the political arena as an organized 
body. This outcome would appear unlikely 
at any level of U.S. military effort except one 
that would be Increased to the point where 
military “victory” was possible and thus does 
not follow on a compromise settlement of 
hostilities. It would also seem unlikely that 
the U.S. would seek this outcome by aban- 
doning the effort for a compromise settle- 
ment given the costs of further escalation. 

Therefore, the changes envisaged in ques- 
tion 23 are primarily continuing efforts to 
improve the GVN’s prospects as an alterna- 
tive political system now to that of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. Thus, when the po- 
litical and not a military confrontation takes 
place after the compromise settlement of 
hostilities, the GVN would be able to play a 
strong or stronger non-Communist role de- 
pending on its progress in the course of the 
negotiating period. 

Prom the vantage point of the political, 
the changes indicated above would seem to 
be necessary for the viability of the GVN in 
any case. If the GVN does not improve as an 
effective non-Communist political system 
even its military effort Is bound to suffer 
as it has in the past. Americanization of the 
war in Vietnam was made necessary because 
of near-collapse of the GVN In February 
1965. The U.S. military effort has provided 
the shield behind which the reconstruction 
of the GVN has taken place. De-Americaniza- 
tion of the war has to go hand-in-hand with 
the GVN takeover of its responsibilities if 
it is to survive in its own right and not be 
perpetually dependent on the United States 
military presence. 

Question 25: How do military deployment 
and tactics today differ from those of 6—12 
months ago? What are the reasons for the 
changes, and what has this impact "been? 

In early 1968. deployments were made In 
reaction to enemy actions. Later in the year, 

,as a result of having nearly all Deployment 
Program 6 forces in South Vietnam (SVN) 
and of seizing the initiative. US forces were 
deployed in accordance with land area priori- 
ties and now are In a position to counter 
likely enemy threats with a mi nimum of 
changes. In addition, a number of develop- 
ments in 1968 have had, and are continuing 
to have, a direct effect on tactical operations. 
They are: adoption of a “one war” concept 
with all assets bfrought together in a single 
effort; provision for major military support 
of pacification; increased waterway interdic- 
tion operations by the Navy: emoloyment of 
B-52s as a strategic - re serve; application of a 
“single manager” concept for tactical and 
reconnaissance air operations; and shift in 
allocation of air resources to interdiction 
campaign in Laos when the halt In the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam (NVN) freed air assets. 

In early 1968. deployments were in reac- 
tion to the enemy Invasion across the 
demilitarized zone (DMZ) and through Laos 
which placed Khe Sanh under siege and 
threatened the coastal lowlands. In January 


and February, the 1st Cavalry Division from 
II Corps and two brigades of the 101st Air- 
borne Division from HI Corps were deployed 
to northern I Corps. These units were joined 
by the 3d Brigade. 82d Airborne Division, and 
Regimental Landing Team 27, 5th Marine 
Division, which were deployed from the Con- 
tinental United States (CONUS). These ad- 
ditional units enabled allied forces to relieve 
the siege of Khe Sanh, force the enemy to 
withdraw from Hue, neutralize enemy 
strength in the A Sau Valley and Base Areas 
101 and 114. and pursue the enemy into the 
western highlands. 

SVN land area priorities, established In 
mid-year, have influenced subsequent de- 
ployments. These were; priority one, the 
western portion of HI Corps (which Includes 
Saigon) and the northern portion of IV Corps 
down to the mouth of the Mekong River 
(these areas were to be minimum risk, to be 
held as inviolate as possible) ; priority two, I 
Corps trom the DMZ down to Quang Ngai; 
priority three, the highland areas of H Corps 
i this area was to be held b^minimum forces 
backed by South Vietnamese Army and Re- 
public of Korea divisions along the coast). 

An additional factor influencing deploy- 
ment was the avaflability of US forces. By 
mid-summer; practically all of the Deploy- 
ment Program 6 forces were in SVN. With 
the arrival In-country of the complete asset 
for the Mobile Riverine Group (Task Force 
117), two brigades of the 9th US Inf an try 
Division were moved from HI Corps and 
permanently stationed in the Delta. Operat- 
ing on the rivers and canals. Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) and US 
units have stepped up the pace of the war in 
IV Corps, especially against longheld enemy 
bastions. 

By mid-October 1968, it became apparent 
that the enemy, reacting to allied pressure, 
had withdrawn virtually all of the North 
Vietnamese Army (NVA) units from north- 
ern I Corps into sanctuaries in Laos and 
NVN and that a reduced force could control 
the remaining enemy units and maintain of- 
fensive pressure south of the DMZ. At the 
same time, enemy forces were building up in 
IH Corps astride the SVN-Cambodian border. 
Accordingly, on 28 October 1968. the 1st 
Cavalry Division began deployment to nr 
Corps to screen the border provinces adja- 
cent to Cambodia. The division was given 
the mission to interdict the movement of 
enemy personnel and supplies, locate the 
neutralize base areas and destroy caches, 
deny freedom of movement to reconnaissance 
elements, and preempt the enemy’s offensive 
preparations. 

On 1 December 1968, five US helicopter 
companies and two air cavalry troops were 
deployed to IV Corps to provide RVNAF and 
US forces in the Delta with the mobility an d 
reconnaissance capabilities required for the 
operations that were planned for the dry 
season. 

A major factor influencing deployments 
within the corps has been the degree of ex- 
pansion and improved effectiveness of the 
Regional Forces (RF) and Popular Forces 
(PF). This has permitted some regular 
RVNAF and US units to be withdrawn from 
static security missions and resume offensive 
operations. The effectiveness of RF/PF has 
been enhanced by the deployment of US 
Mobile Advisory Teams to province and dis- 
trict level, providing better training and 
greater access to air and artillery support 
through US advisory channels. 

US ground forces now are deployed 
throughout SVN to conduct offensive opera- 
tions, to exploit enemy vulnerabilities, and 
to contain the enemy's offensive capabilities. 

US ground forces are not held in reserve be- 
cause the superior tactical mobility of US 
forces permits any ground force out of con- 
tact to constitute the reserve. Two brigades 
in n Corps have been given a contingency 
mission and are prepared to move to either 
the I Corps or HI Corps on a 36-hour notice. 
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Several factors have contributed to the- 

f^ g Q e J n il ie ?attern o£ air operations dur- 
ing 1968. These include: additional denlov- 
ineius C f aircraft; cessation of bombing north 
of 19 degrees; greater flexibility in the shift- 
ing of resources between in- and -out -country 
operations; greater availability of B-52 re- 
sources for interdiction; the introduction of 
centralized management of air support in 
key areas; new techniques of concentrated 
targeting; the effective application of sensor 
technology in tactical air operations: and the 
availability of sufficient air resources to oper- 
ate effectively south of 19 degrees. 

Deployment changes in air assets in 1968- 
include: the addition of five F-100 squadrons 
and one A-l squadron to the 7th Air Force 
force structure: the movement to bases in 
eastern Thailand nearer the Interdiction 
battlefield, enabling greater concentration 
of effort; employment !n the interdiction 
campaign of four AC-130 gunships, and ten 
EC-47s: the introduction of F-100F and F--t 
Misty and Stormy forward air controllers; 
and an increase of B-52 sorties allotted from 
800 to 1,800 per month. 

These changes in deployment have im- 
proved the round-the-clock interdiction of 
the route structure in Laos and the surveil- 
lance of the routes day and night, increased 
the night strike capability, and intensified 
close support operations in SVN. 

A “one war” concept has been adopted 
which recognizes that there is no such thing 
as a war of big battalions, a war of pacifica- 
tion, or a war of territorial security. Under 
this concept, allied forces carry the battle 
to the enemy simultaneously in all areas of 
conflict by strengthening cooDeration, be- 
tween US commanders and US advisors to 
the RVNAF on the one hand, and between 
US commanders and US advisors to the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam (GVN) province and 
district officials on the other. In the em- 
ployment of forces, all elements are brought 
together into a single effort. Ground forces 
tactical air. B-52s, RF/PF, Province Recon- 
naissance Units (PRU), National Police 
Field Force (NPFF) , Civilian Irregular De- 
fense Group (CIDG) , and Revolutionary 
Development (RD) cadre attack the North 
Vietnamese Army (NVA) /Viet Cong (VC) 
units (main and local forces) , guerrillas, and 
the VC infrastructure across the broad 
spectrum of the conflict to neutralize the 
enemy s capabilities and offensive options. 
The “one war” concept in-country achieved 
its biggest breakthrough with the combin- 
ing of the civil/military support of pacifica- 
tion under a single agency in MACV. 

Military support has been provided for the 
Accelerated Pacification Campaign (APC) of 
the GVN for the period November 1968 
through January 1969. The APC seeks to ex- 
pand the GVN presence and control into 
contested areas by upgrading about 1,300 
contested or VC-controlled hamlets contain- 
ing some 1.4 million people to relatively 
secure status, based on Hamlet Evaluation 
System (HES) security score alone (the first 
nine factors) . US forces have been used to 
keep large enemy forces away from the paci- 
fication areas, to destroy local forces 
guerrillas in them, and to assist with an 
intensified attack on the VC infrastructure. 
Denied access to these formerly contested or 
VC-controlled hamlets, the enemy’s main 
forces lose sources of food, recruitment, in- 
telligence. and concealment. The GVN 1969 
Pacification and Development Plan is an 
extension of the APC and is designed to 
maintain the momentum of the political/ 
military attack on the enemy. 

Interdiction operations on the navigable 
waterways of SVN have been intensified, util- 
izing the diverse capabilities of ground, air, 
and naval forces. These operations include 
actions to locate, block, and inflict personnel 
and materiel casualties on the enemy’s sup- 
ply, commoliaison and evacuation routes. 
Multiple barriers are established across Une 3 * 
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of communication. Waterborne assets. XJS 
airmobile troops. Special Forces. RF/PF, 
tactical air. and helicopters are used to form 
the barrier, augmented by sensors and other 
intelligence gathering assets, and defoliation 
of the river banles. Interdiction operations 
In HI Corps are designed to make the enemy 
reorient his logistic structure and restrict 
the flow of supplies Into the Saigon area. 

3— 52s have been employed as a strategic 
re. cr.’c. The B-52 force In Southeast Asia is 
a flexible reserve which gives the theater 
commander a means for influencing the bat- 
tle without constant shift of major troop 
units. See Question 27 for additional 
comment. 

A “single manager” concept has been 
adopted for control of tactical air assets. The 
COMUSMACV Deputy for Air was given the 
responsibility for management of in Marine 
Amphibious Force fighter-bomber and recon- 
naissance aircraft. At Khe Sanh, total cen- 
tralization of reconnaissance and targeting 
functions, coupled with massive concentra- 
tion of force, was a decisive factor In the 
outcome of the battle. The “single manager” 
concept for tactical and reconnaissance air 
operations, although providing overall more 
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effective air support, has resulted in some 
impairment of the air/ground organizational 
integrity of US Marine Corps forces. 

The allocation of air resources has been 
shifted. On 1 April 1968, all bombing opera- 
tions north of 19 degrees ceased, enabling the 
US Navy and Air Force to concentrate out- 
country tactical air in the NVN panhandle. 
As in- country ground operations diminished 
- n intensity , additional tactical air sorties 
were applied out-country. This concentra- 
tion of air power succeeded In disrupting the 
logistic flow into SVN along the coastal 
routes of the NVN panhandle, the DMZ, and 
the overland routes into Laos. The termina- 
tion of all bombing operations in NVN on 
1 November 1968 released more air resources 
which were shifted to the interdiction cam- 
paign in Laos. However, the same tactics used 
and lessons learned in bombing NVN are be- 
ing applied in Lacs, subject to political con- 
straints. The object is to create impassable 
choke points on lines of communication. 
Waterways and crossing points are seeded 
with MK-36 mines and roads are closed with 
blast and delay fuzed munitions. The result 
is off-loaded supplies and backed-up logistics 
carriers which are located by all-source in- 
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telligence and attacked with area-coverage 
munitions. However, the geography of Laos 
Is not as well suited to line of communciaclon 
air interdiction as is NVN. This is offset par- 
tially by a higher rate of B-52 and tactical 
air strikes. With the aid of Igloo White sen- 
sor technology, road watch teams, and other 
intelligence collection assets to locate and 
monitor the flow of truck traffic, the enemy’s 
truck parks have been systematically at- 
tacked. This has forced the enemy to change 
his convoy patterns and daytime truck park- 
ing habits. The major truck parks are no 
longer safe to use, and convoys cannot move 
freely. The air effort is reducing significantly 
the enemy’s throughput capability. 

Allied military forces in SVN almost have 
tripled in size during the last four years from 
about .5 million at the beginning of 1965 to 
approximately l .4 million today. In the first 
three years of this period they increased 
about 650.000 and in the last 6-12 months 
they increased approximately 240,000. They 
currently are programmed to Increase over 
45,000 in the next six months to a strength 
of almost 1.5 million by mid- 1969. The fol- 
lowing table shows the increasing size of 
allied military forces in SVN since early 196S. 


December December December 

Strength (thousands) 1964 1067 June 1968 1968 

3dna,ionl ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: : - 14 1 gi 111 s fd 

Total strength 538. 1 1, 188. 1 1,3614 L423.8 ~~ 

' l^fudeVonfy^attonaf m^HUrV'orces (RWIAF); doe, not indude par^MUac, /security forces. * ' nC,U(,e5 0n,y '° ,Ce! "° m Korea - New 2ealamJ - Pl,i,i <” ,i " as - and Th ^" d ‘ 


June 1969 


546.7 

8714 

69.9 


1,474.2 


In the past, the primary mission of US 
forces in SVN has been to destroy the enemy’s 
main force units, to protect US bases and to 
provide air and artillery support for other 
allied forces. On the other hand, the primary 
mission of the RVNAF has been to provide 
territorial security and to support the pacifi- 
cation program. The third nation forces have 
operated autonomously in specific geo- 
graphical areas and carry out offensive and 
security missions. 


To accomplish these missions, the num- 
ber of allied maneuver battalions has In- 
creased commensurate with the increasing 
size of allied military forces in SVN. During 
the last four years there has been one ma- 
neuver battalion for every 4000-5000 of total 
military strength. In the first three years of 
this period the number more than doubled, 
due to the expansion of the RVNAF and the 
deployment of US and third nation combat 


forces to SVN. In the last 6-12 months the 
number Increased at a slower rate, as the de- 
ployment of free world forces slowed down 
and the continued expansion of the RVNAF 
placed greater emphasis on more RF and PF 
for territorial security. The following table 
shows the increasing number of infantry- 
type allied maneuver battalions in SVN since 
early 1965: 



Battalions (infantry type) 


December December June December June 

1964 1967 1968 1968 1969 



United States 

South Vietnam 
3d nation- 

Total battalions 


0 98 

123 154 

0 26 


108 

107 

161 

166 

26 

28 


107 

168 

31 


123 278 295 301 306 


1 Includes only national military forces (RVNAF); does not include paramilitary/security forces. = Includes only forces from Australia, Korea, New Zealand, and Thailand. 


The total number of allied maneuver bat- 
talions in each corps has varied as US com- 
bat units and RVNAF general reserve units 
(airborne and marine) were shifted to meet 
the prevailing enemy threat. The maneuver 
battalions organic to RVNAF Infantry divi- 
sions and third nation forces generally have 
remained within their assigned corps. In the 
last 6-12 months the number of maneu- 
ver battalions has fluctuated the most in I 
Corps (78-100), while H Corps (62-73), in 
Corps (94—102) and IV Corps (45—51) have 
been more stabilized. This fluctuation In I 
Corps has b&n dictated primarily by the 
changing enemy threat to Quang Tn and 
Thua Thien provinces (XXIV Corps), par- 
ticularly from enemy forces located in sanctu- 
aries north of the DMZ and In Laos. 

Until the last half of 1968, allied efforts 
were directed largely against enemy 17 ml n 
forces through major unit operations. A sig- 
nificant portion of allied assets also was 
directed against enemy infiltration and com- 
mitted to the defense of cities and towns. 
Because of these other operations, Insuffi- 
cient forces were available for continuous 


direct support of pacification and local secu- 
rity. These efforts are essential to countering 
both the political and military threat in the 
rural areas. 

The withdrawal of a large part of the 
enemy main forces recently has permitted 
allied forces to concentrate on offensive ac- 
tions against the VC support apparatus, in- 
cluding the political structure, and on 
countering infiltration by Improved Intelli- 
gence and territorial security. This effort has 
accelerated progress In this area, but It still 
Is unlikely that the conflict ran be brought 
rapidly to a close. Conversely, deescalatlon 
of US military activities, not tied to a sig- 
nificant Increase in RVNAF effectiveness or 
NVA deescalation, could lead to a deteriora- 
tion of our position. 

At present, the major threat to allied ob- 
jectives in SVN is the enemy’s effort to extend 
his political control over the population and 
claim a facade of legitimacy for his authority. 
Currently the enemy has two main alterna- 
tives for military action: either to conduct 
protracted guerrilla warfare, or to undertake 
widespread attacks similar to those mounted 


earlier last year. It now appears that he has 
settled on a protracted war with the threat 
of major military activity, combining his 
military actions with Intensified political 
activity. 

Before the US can reduce Its force levels In 
Southeast Asia the RVNAF will have to as- 
sume an even larger share of the fighting and 
pacification. Since 1965 the RVNAF has in- 
creased both the quality and quantity of its 
troops, but It still Is far from being able to 
stand alone against the VC/NVA forces. The 
army presently Is the best equipped and most 
effective fighting branch of the* RVNAF and 
recently It has begun to assume a larger 
share of the main-force war throughout SVN. 
particularly in VT Corps which normally has 
only two US brigades. On the other hand, 
the RF and PF, who are supposed to provide 
security for the population In conjunction 
with other allied forces, generally have been 
less effective because of severe leadership, 
firepower, supply and motivational diffi- 
culties. 

In summary, the Vietnam war Is both a 
political and a military one; the ultimate key 
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to victory for both sides in SVN is control of 
and support by the people. At present the 
major threat to allied objectives in SVN is 
the enemy’s effort to extend his political con- 
trol over the population and claim a facade 
o( legitimacy for his authority. The with- 
drawal of a large part of the enemy main 
forces recently has permitted to allies to con- 
centrate on offensive actions against the 
enemy support apparatus, including the po- 
litical structure, and on countering infiltra- 
tion by improved intelligence and territorial 
security. While elements of the overall situa- 
tion may change and show signs of improve- 
ment, there Is little likelihood that the allies 
can attain their objectives in the Immediate 
future by military means alone. If the allies 
continue to shift towards the political aspects 
of the struggle, the present US effort appears 
to be the proper one to counter enemy ac- 
tions and options and permit a gradual shift- 
ing of the war to the Vietnamese as they 
demonstrate the ability to handle their own 
political-military problems. 

In what different ways ( including innova- 
tions in organization) might US force levels 
be reduced to various levels, while minimiz- 
ing impact on combat capability? 

While there appears to be no acceptable 
way of reducing US force levels in Vietnam 
without at least an equal reduction of com- 
bat capability, there are a number of ways 
to reduce forces with minimal effect on com- 
bat capability. They are : 

1. Reduction of logistic and headquarters 
forces limiting effect on combat capability 
by consolidation of units, locations and utili- 
zation of innovations in organization. 

2. Reduced tactical air capability. 

3. US troop reduction in phase with ex- 
pansion and improvement of RVNAF. 

4. Reductions of forces saved through re- 
vised tactical concepts for using US combat 
forces. 

5. Increased use of contractual efforts and 
use of logistic facilities other than in South 
Vietnam. 

6. Elimination or reduction in specific 
units of the force structure as they are no 
longer necessary. 

The question of US force levels in South 
Vietnam and possible reduction of these levels 
is being reviewed by DoD continually. 

— OSD controls tightly all US deployments 
and redeployments to and from South Viet- 
nam. The existing force structure and pos- 
sible ways to reduce US force levels in South 
Vietnam are continually under review. 

—In addition to the reviews conducted by 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific, and the 
Commander, US Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Services continuously study the force 
structure in the Republic of Vietnam to iden- 
tify lower priority forces, possible reorga- 
nizations, and other innovations to provide 
tradeoffs, within ceiling to accommodate out- 
standing high priority requirements. 

— COMUSMACV reports this question has 
been raised and reviewed almost daily since 
the current force ceiling was established in 
mid-1968. Under present conditions in South 
Vietnam, any significant reduction in current 
force levels will result in a significant de- 
crease in combat capability. An integrated 
Military Assistance Command. Vietnam, unit 
priority list ia. inaintained under constant 
review to determine which spaces can be 
traded off at any moment to meet higher 
priority requirements. ... 

The principal -criteria are perceived to be: 

1. The tactical situation, in particular the 
residual threat. US/Free World Forces must, 
at all times, be adequate to ensure security. 

2. The capability of the RVNAF to assume 
US missions. 

3. The requirement to provide US combat 
support (e.g., helicopter, artillerv, and com- 
bat service-support units) to the expanded 
RVNAF and, thus, assure a balanced combat 
capability in South Vietnam. 
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4. The requirements of the roll-up mission. 

5. Impact on ongoing negotiations. 

— An additional criterion that OSD will 

consider is the political situation In South 
Vietnam and the political stability of the 
Government of Vietnam (GVN) . A large or 
precipitous withdrawal of US forces without 
prior preparation of the Vietnamese political 
structure may weaken seriously the GVN’s 
progress in preparing itself for political con- 
frontation with the Viet Cong. 

The following paragraphs contain a brief 
review of some of the considerations in- 
volved in each of the ways to reduce forces. 

Reduction of logistic support and head- 
quarters forces. COMUSMACV reports that 
combat service -sup port units have been 
drawn down recently over 15,000 spaces to 
meet the civilianizatton program goal and to 
provide spaces for higher priority combat and 
combat-support units. Within the space ceil- 
ing established by Southeast A 3 ia Program 
6. the maximum number of combat-type 
units has been included 3 dth the result that 
only essential combat support and combat- 
service support are provided. The austerity 
of these type units is reflected in the Com- 
mand o integrated unit priority list where 
the emphasis is on more combat-service sup- 
port units as opposed to combat units. 

On the other hand, OSD analysts consider 
that significant reduction in logistic and 
headquarters elements in SVN could be made. 
For example, as key engineer constructions 
are completed, engineer construction per- 
sonnel could be reduced. Further, reduction 
could be made by reducing some of the over 
12,000 personnel assigned to major units 
headquarters. 

Reduced tactical air capability . OSD ana- 
lysts consider that some reduction in tactical 
air capability devoted to SVN could be made 
with only limited reductions in combat ef- 
ficiency. First, one of the three attack craft 
devoted to Laos interdiction might be 
feasible. 

However, either or both of these actions 
depend on North Vietnamese observance of 
the tacit conditions of the US bombing halt. 
Reduction of tactical air capability at this 
time without an unacceptable reduction in 
combat capability is not supported by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, CINCPAC. and COM 
USMACV. They considered that force require- 
ments in Southeast Asia are not reduced as 
a result of cessation of bombardment oper- 
ations against NVN and air assets should not 
be reduced at this time. Sorties currently 
being flown do not utilize the full tactical 
air capability. This is not the result of a 
reduced requirement but rather the conse- 
quence of adverse weather conditions and 
targeting problems associated with the inter- 
diction program in Laos. The improvement in 
targeting procedures is now being pursued as 
a matter of urgency. 

(TS) RVNAF improvement and expansion. 
US forces could be reduced as RVNAF im- 
proves and expands: 

The ongoing RVNAF modernization and 
expansion program should Increase RVNAF 
ground combat capability by the equivalent 
of more than 30 US Army combat battalions 
by the end cf FY70, provided that RVNAF 
combat effectiveness increases along with 
combat capability, the security situation does 
not worsen, and the RVNAF desertion rate 
can be appreciably reduced. Depending upon 
increases in RVNAF effectiveness, some US 
combat capability could be withdrawn. Based 
on current levels of effectiveness. OSD ana- 
lysts consider that about one-half the Viet- 
namese regular combat battalions are suffi- 
ciently effective so their combat capability 
should increase rapidly. Consequently, up to 
about 15 battalions might be reduced by mid- 
1969 without a decrease in total allied force 
capacity. Some associated support elements 
could also be reduced. 

In regard to reduction of combat forces. 
COMUSMACV considers that, with the me- 
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men turn that has been built up in the 
pacification program, the expansion and mod- 
ernization of RVNAF. and the steady attri- 
tion of the enemy, it would be possible to 
pian for removing one division from South 
Vietnam during mid-summer of 1969. He and 
Ambassador Bunker recently discussed this 
with President Thieu and were met with a 
favorable response. OSD considers that at 
least some of the 43,000 men "division equiv- 
alent” could be reduced; however, those ele- 
ments of this equivalent that could assist in 
quickly maximizing RVNAF’s combat power 
(such as helicopter units, some logistic ele- 
ments, etc.) should remain. 

In addition to possible reduction of US 
forces through increased RVNAF capability, 
some US units will turn -over their equip- 
ment to RVNAF units during the accelerated 
modernization program. Most of these are 
combat support (helicopter and artillery 
units) and logistic units. . . . 

Revised tactical concepts. It is OSD view 
that recent changes in tactical concepts and 
resulting innovations, may make some troop 
reductions possible. First, the increases in 
the number of integrated and combined 
relations with RVNAF should result in in- 
creases in RVNAF effectiveness above a level 
possible with a modernized RVNAF operat- 
ing alone. A second, but less desirable ap- 
proach would be encadrement, placing US 
forces In RVNAF units similar to the US 
Marine Combined Action Platoon program. 

A third way, would be to concentrate on 
extensive long range patrols in lieu of 
battalion fire operations. Proponents claim 
that these operations are more effective; 
however, small units are often more vulner- 
able to ambush and a highly mobile reserve 
is required. Regardless of the approach taken, 
ways of "stiffening” RVNAF with US combat 
and combat support are being studied and 
these may lead to possible reductions in US 
forces. 

Increased use of contractual effort and use 
of logistic facilities other than in South Viet- 
nam. In addition to continuing emphasis at 
all levels on combat capability in force struc- 
ture development, two innovations have been 
undertaken : ( 1 ) the extensive use of civilian 
contractor effort in lieu of troop construc- 
tion and service units; and (2) the use of 
direct-hire local nationals to fill selected 
positions within US military organizations. 
The potential saving in military manpower 
spaces was originally estimated to be 12,500, 
but it has not yet proven to be possible to 
realize the saving of this magnitude, a prin- 
cipal reason being the implications of com- 
bat on a country wide basis, e.g., at Tet 1968. 

In this regard, COMUSMACV, reports that . 
civilian labor is unreliable during periods 
when proximity of combat is close, when* 
there is labor unrest or security conditions 
are unfavorable. 

Elimination or reduction in specific units 
of the force structure as military require- 
ments for them decline in priority. 

The JCS consider that US military ceil- 
ings in the Republic of Vietnam have always 
been substantially less than assessed mili- 
tary requirements, necessitating a continu- 
ing search for tradeoffs, within ceiling, to 
accommodate outstanding high priority re- 
quirements. During 1968, the ongoing search 
for space-saving actions or units of relatively 
lower priority, have produced over 12,000 
spaces which, in turn, were used to accom- 
modate, within the 549,500 ceiling, the most 
critical of the unfulfilled requirements. How- 
ever, the directed method of accounting for 
spaces within this Program 6 ceiling includes 
personnel who are either not participants in 
combat effort, or for various reasons (tem- 
porarily assigned in-country hospitalized, 
R&R. temporarily assigned out-of-country, 
and in replacement or returnee status) are 
nonproductive personnel that must be in- 
cluded in accounting procedures. These pro- 
cedures necessitate reductions In combat 
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personnel so as to remain within the Program 
6 ceiling. Currently, consideration is being 
given to redeployment from Vietnam of cer- 
tain Marine authorization, of the remaining 
elements of the divtslon/wing . . . their full 
organizational strength. Elements being con- 
sidered for redeployment include units such 
as a flgh cer-atcack squadron and support 
two antitank battalions, one amphibian 
tractor battalion, an armored amphibian 
tractor company, and two medium tank com- 
panies (reinforced). 

At present. COMUSMACV has certain un- 
fulfilled high priority requirements for which 
compensating tradeoff spaces have not been 
identified. Some of these requirements such 
as the AC-119 gunships. have been specifi- 
cally developed at great cost for use in Viet- 
nam and will soon be available for deploy- 
ment. Additional new requirements will 
develop as the situation in RVN changes or as 
ocher new or improved organizational equip- 
ments become available for units in RVN, 
Any such new requirements will require 
tradeoff spaces to remain within the ceding. 
Thus not all actions mentioned herein can 
be applied to a reduction in the existing 
military ceiling but some must be utilized on 
an ongoing basis to offset organ izatlonal 
strength changes in-country or approved 
new deployments. 

Question 27: What is the evidence on the 
scale of effect of B — 52 attacks in producing 
VC/NVA casualties: In disrupting VC/NVA 
operations? How valid are estimates of ouer- 
all effect? 

ARC LIGHT is the code name given to high 
altitude tactical bombing raids flown In 
Southeast Asia by B-52 bombers. The mis- 
sions are carried out by 105 B-52s based on 
Guam, Thailand (U-Tapao), and Okinawa 
(Kadena) , supported by KC-135 tankers from 
Okinawa and Taiwan. At present, an average 
of 1600 ARC LIGHT sorties per month are 
authorized with the sortie rate scheduled to 
range between 1400 and 1800 depending on 
combat intensity. 1 Each B-52 delivers 28 to 
30 tons of high explosives per sortie, depend- 
ing on where the plane is based. 

The B-52 ARC LIGHT force in Southeast 
Asia provides a flexible theater reserve with 
the firepower equivalent of a multidlvislon 
ground force. Retention of sorties under 
centralized control permits quick support of 
subordinate commanders. Reconstitution of 
this reserve is accomplished in a matter of 
hours by upcoming sorties. It also permits 
the weight of B— 52 to be shifted between 
in-country and out-of-country targets as 
required. 

About one-half of the strikes are against 
known or suspected enemy base camps, sup- 
ply caches, and headquarters. The remainder 
are targeted against known enemy troop 
concentrations or in support of tactical oper- 
ations, e.g., in support of the defense of an 
outpost such as Dak To and Khe Sanh. 

During CY 1968, the B-52s flew 20,600 
sorties, of which 16,450 were directed ag ains t 
tn-country targets. Included In the ln- 
country bombing are several noteworthy 
campaigns. At Khe-Sanh during January— 
March, 2,179 B-52 sorties delivered 61,012 
tons of bombs. In mid- June, B-52s flew 
5,378 sorties and delivered 150,584 tons of 
ordinance to disrupt Viet Cong/North Viet- 
namese Army (VC/NVA) operations around 
Saigon. Recently .B-52 strikes have been 
shifted to the Laotian lines of communica- 
tion to assist in blocking the flow of traffic 
entering Laos through the Mu Gia and the 
Ban Karai/Ban Labory Passes. Since No- 
vember 1, 1968, 2,301 B— 52 sorties have been 
flown over Laos. 


1 The variable 1400/1800 rate replaced a 
level 1800 sortie rate on 1 Jan 1969. To date 
SAC has continued to fly at the 1800 sortie 
rate. The JCS are expected in the near future 
to recommend that the variable rate be 
dropped and 1800 be approved. 
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EFFECTIVENESS 

It is generally agreed that a feasible method 
for analyzing ARC LIGHT effectiveness has 
not yet been devised. It Is not possible to 
make any definitive statements regarding the 
effectiveness of ARC LIGHT. Field command- 
ers are lavish in their praise. COMUSMACV 
recently stated chat ARC LIGHT was his stra- 
tegic reserve and had the equivalent combat 
punch of two divisions. No one has been able 
to quantitatively support such claims (or 
disprove them). Hard evidence on the effec- 
tiveness of the ARC LIGHT program is diffi- 
cult to find. Certainly some strikes are highly 
effective. Some are clearly wasted. The ma- 
jority have an undetermined impact. 

QUALITATIVE 

Many qualitative statements of effective- 
ness can be ciced. For example, at Khe Sanh 
ARC LIGHT has been credited with blunt- 
ing the enemy’s offensive plans. MACV states 
that prisoners of war reports Indicated that 
some enemy battalions sustained from 50 per- 
cent to 75 percent casuaiiti££ from B-52 at- 
tacks alone. Estimates of total enemy killed 
and wounded at Khe Sanh by B-52s ranged 
from 2,000 to 10.000 men. 

During August and September an enemy 
force with an estimated strength of 6,000 to 
8,000 attempted to overrun the Due Lap Spe- 
cial Forces Camp in Quang Due Province. ARC 
LIGHT strikes were ordered. Of the 800 enemy 
killed in action there, MACV states that about 
300 were attributed to B-52 strikes. 

In mid-June there was evidence of an im- 
minent attack on Saigon. The enemy had 
placed three VC/NVA regiments in Binh 
Duong Province and the 9th Viet Cong Regi- 
ment in Hau Nghio Province. B-52s attacked 
their staging areas, base camps, and resupply 
points. The enemy did not launch the an- 
ticipated attack or make good his threat of 
100 rockets a day for 100 days against Saigon. 
MACV states that there is evidence that, har- 
assed by day and night bombing as well as 
by aggressive ground actions, the enemy was 
forced to split into small units and in many 
cases, withdraw to safe areas in Cambodia. 

In the four northern provinces of South 
Viet nam (I Corps Tactical Zone) and the de- 
militarized zone, B-52 strikes have been used 
in supporting US and South Vietnamese 
ground forces with heavy firepower in prep- 
aration for and during operations. B-52s were 
effective in frustrating enemy efforts to over- 
run the Special Forces Camp at Thuong Due 
and in support of friendly helicopter assaults 
into heretofore inaccessible areas such as the 
A Shau Valley. 

In the delta region of South Vietnam (IV 
Corps Tactical Zone;, B-52 strikes are sched- 
uled in advance of US and South Vietnamese 
combat sweep operations, to permit the entry 
of friendly ground forces into former enemy 
strongholds with little or no resistance. In 
the delta, the constant threat of B-52 strikes 
has forced the enemy to disperse his forces 
and move almost every day, making it more 
difficult for him to mass for an operation. 
The necessity for frequent movement and dis- 
persal has greatly increased the enemy’s 
command and control problems. 

Intelligence derived from documents, pris- 
oners of war, and reliable agents, confirms 
that B-52 strikes have prevented high level 
infrastructure planning conferences from 
occurring, made local recruiting of laborers 
and village guerrillas difficult, exposed caches 
of supplies and munitions, and have forced 
the enemy to move in small groups. Fre- 
quent comments by prisoners of war and 
ralllers Indicate that the B-52 strike is the 
one weapon most feared by enemy troops. 

quantitative 

The only quantitative measures of effec- 
tiveness available deal with the damage in- 
flicted by ARC LIGHT strikes. These meas- 
ures (enemy killed, structures destroyed, days 
a pass is closed to traffic, trucks destroyed. 
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etc.) are indirect in the sense that their 
effect on the enemy’s ability and desire to 
pursue the war Is not known. Fart of the 
difficulty in relating damage inflicted to real 
progress is due to the fact that the enemy 
can often delay his attack until he has built 
up the needed forces or repaired the damaged 
lines of communication. 

The JCS estimate that 41,250 enemy were 
killed in 1968 by all in -country B-52 strikes. 
This is an average of 2.5 enemy killed per 
sortie. 2 (This Is equivalent to the 13.75 killed 
per B-52 strike where each strike includes 
an average of 5.5 sorties.) 

Office of the Secretary of Defense esti- 
mates of enemy killed by ARC LIGHT are 
much lower than those of the JCS. As shown 
below, they are derived from a different 
data base during a different time period. It 
is felt that Bomb Damage Assessment (BDA) 
reports provide the most comprehensive 
source of data on ARC LIGHT casualty and 
destruction results. There are three sources 
of BDA. The first, ground follow-up, is the 
most thorough, even though there fre- 
quently is a time lapse between the B-52 
strike and the foiiow-up, allowing the enemy 
to conceal his losses. The other two sources, 
aerial photographs and aerial visual recon- 
naissance, provide some information but are 
often limited by jungle cover and there is 
the unsolvable problem of multiple count- 
ings. BDA of some type Ls received on about 
60% of ARC LIGHT missions, but only 18% 
of the total missions are followed up by 
ground teams. Missions in NVN and Laos 
receive no ground follow-up; missions in 
m and IV Corps have ground follow more 
than half of the time. The table below shows 
the extent and type of BDA during the pe- 
riod June 1966 through October 1967. 

ARC LIGHT 80M8 DAMAGE ASSESSMENT 


(June 1966-October 1957J 




Mis- 
sions - 

Type of BDA 1 


Mis- 

sion 

with 

BDA 

Photo 

Visual 

recon Ground 

B-52 missions 

Percent. 

1,351 

100 

801 

59 

308 

23 

299 247 

22 18 


1 More than 1 type of BOA was available for some missions. 
Source: MACV-J-2 study 68-08, “Arc light effectiveness." 


The following table summarizes Bomb 
Damage Assessment reports from June 1966 
to October 1967. It Indicates that the aver- 
age ARC LIGHT mission kills 3.1 enemy and 
destroys 10.0 structures (huts, fortified posi- 
tions, and buildings). An average mission 
consists of 7.2 aircraft; thus, an average of 
0A3 enemy are estimated as being killed per 
sortie. (Note that the JCS estimate was 2.5 
enemy killed per B— 52 sortie.) If this average 
enemy casualty rate Is extrapolated to In- 
clude an B-52 strikes, ARC LIGHT appar- 
ently has kflled approximately 17,000 enemy 
since 1965 (3.9% of total enemy losses) and 
wiU cause 8000 deaths In 1969. ARC LIGHT 
has also destroyed or damaged 41,000 enemy 
structures (5.7% to total structures reported 
destroyed by all air operations) . 


9 This statistic Is based on ground follow- 
ups of 103 B— 52 strikes during the period 
1 Jan-31 Jul 1968 which revealed 714 killed 
by air, or about 6 killed by air per strike. 
Also, in 50 prisoner of war Interrogations, 
enemy soldiers who had undergone B-52 at- 
tacks indicated that their units had suf- 
fered 989 killed, 357 wounded, and 74 deser- 
tions attributable to ARC LIGHT strikes. 
Other prisoner and rallier reports concern- 
ing 22 specific ARC LIGHT strikes indicated 
a total of 435 killed, 235 wounded and 23 
desertions. 
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ARC LIGHT BOMB OAMAGE ASSESSMENT RESULTS (JUNE I966-0CT08ER 1967) 
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Location 


NVN 

DMZ 

I CTZ 

II CTZ 

III CTZ 

IV CTZ 

Total. 


Missions 
with BOA 


22 

92 

250 

182 

239 

16 


Missions — 

damaged 


Enemy K1A 


with ground 
followups 1 

Total 

reported 

Per miss 

Total 

reported 

Per miss 

0 

124 

5.6 

o 

a 

2 

57 

29 

144 

15 

1.415 

382 

2.565 

2,907 

159 

15.4 

3.5 

14.1 

12.2 

9.9 

3 

493 

637 

1,089 

270 

0 

0.1 

2.0 

3.5 

4.6 
16.9 

247 

8, 052 

10.0 

2,497 

3.1 


i Included in 80A column. 

1 Storage areas, fortifications, weapons positions, bases, camps. 


Source: MACV-J-2 Study 68-08, “Arc Light Effectiveness.' 


UNCERTAINTIES 

It is not possible to place any confidence 
limits on estimates of ARC LIGHT effective- 
ness. Even estimates of enemy deaths are 
difficult to obtain because: 

1. VC/NVA practice of immediate removal 
of the wounded from the strike area and 
Immediate burial of the dead. 

2. Infrequency of immediate ground fol- 
low-up into accessible B-52 strike areas. 

3. Significant numbers of B-52s are tar- 
geted. against remote and inaccessible enemy 
base areas. 

4. Aerial observation of the target area 
restricted by weather, terrain, and jungle 
canopy. 

5. Blast effect of the individual B-52 
weapon load (29 ton) tends to destroy some 
evidence. 

6. Multiple countings. 

Where total enemy deaths are estimated by 
projecting the available BDA data, a number 
of uncertainties can be identified. First, while 
the sample is reasonably large (the BDA re- 
ports cover 5,800 of the 34,000 B-52 sorties 
flown since 1965), It may be biased. The 
strikes with BDA tend to be those nearest 
friendly troop areas which may be the ones 
based on the best intelligence. The strikes 
against suspected enemy base camps, which 
may be the least productive, have few BDA 
reports. Second, the amount of damage re- 
ported is clearly related to the thoroughness 
of the BDA (more enemy deaths reported 
when ground follow-up is used) . Thus, since 
we have ground follow-up on few missions, 
we may be understating the true impact. And 
third, B-52 strikes are not necessarily the 
cause of the reported destruction. This is 
especially true for those missions in support 
of ground operations, where artillery and tac- 
tical air were also employed. 

Another source of Information is reported 
by ralilers and prisoners of war. These reports 
provide substantial information about in- 
stances where ARC LIGHT strikes were 
highly effective. Unfortunately, this evidence 
is fragmentary and frequently vague regard- 
ing the place and time of the attack. There- 
fore, it has not been possible to utilize these 
reports t o de velop a comprehensive picture of 
ARC LIGHT effectiveness. 

In conclusion, there Is general agreement 
that ARC LIGHT strikes have been effective 
on numerous occasions in preempting enemy 
attacks, blocking lines of communication, 
and supporting troops in combat with size- 
able enemy forces. However, OSD feels that 
there are no quantitative measures of effec- 
tiveness and the available data Is of uncer- 
tain quality and limited quantity. 

Question 28: What effect is the Laotian 
interdiction bombing having: 

a. In reducing the capacity of the enemy 
logistic system? 

b. In destroying materiel in transit? 

The intensity of the US bombing cam- 
paign in Laos has more than doubled with 
the cessation of air strikes against North 
Vietnam on November 1, 1968 (15,178 attack 
sorties were flown in December 1968; 6.722 
were flown in Laos in December 1967). Jet 


sorties previously used to attack targets Ln 
NVN were shifted primarily zo interdiction 
missions in the Laotian Panhandle. Also, 1 ^ 
early November, the Air Force began a new 
interdiction campaign la« Laos (COMMAND 
HUNT) designed to reduce or impede enemy 
truck traffic during the good weather months 
in Laos (November to May). 

In addition to the destruction of trucks 
and supplies, the current campaign attempts 
to limit enemy traffic primarily by creating 
and sustaining a number of "non-bypassable" 
choke points in the key roads in Laos. About 
45 percent of the attack sorties are devoted 
to this objective. 

See answers at tabs A and B. 

Question 28a: What effect is the Laotian 
interdiction bombing having: a. In reducing 
the capacity of the enemy logistic system? 

With the bombing halt in North Vietnam 
on November 1, 1968, it was no longer pos- 
sible to Interdict the flow of supplies before 
they reached Laos. A large-scale program to 
interdict the flow was undertaken by B-52's 
and other tactical aircraft, with heavy weight 
concentrated on key choke points in Laos 
Just south of the Mu Gia and Ban Karai 
Passes. However, relatively large quantities of 
supplies still entered Laos. In fact, the nor- 
mal seasonal traffic appeared to continue. 
Road watch teams stationed south of Mu Gia 
Pass reported truck traffic entering Laos that 
was identical to the seasonal buildup las t 
year (an average of 10 trucks per day la No- 
vember, 20 in December, and about 25 in 
January during both years). IGLOO umi'pq 
sensors on roads south of the interdiction 
points strongly suggested that trucks were 
moving supplies south of our two key choke- 
points; special intelligence sources also 
indicated normal throughput traffic. The 
enemy was apparently using porters, or by- 
passing them altogether. 

In the latter part of November 1968, most 
of the trucks entered through a newly con- 
structed by-pass around the two Ban Pha 
Nop Interdiction points south of the Mu Gia 
Pass. After its discovery, this by-pass wa3 
interdicted frequently; however, it was more 
difficult to keep interdicted than the two 
points chosen originally. 

One measure of success in reducing the 
enemy's throughput capability is the better 
than 75 percent closure of the Ban La Boy/ 
Ban Karai complex since October 1, 1968. 
However, the enemy was still able to complete 
a well-camouflaged road around the Ban La 
Boy Ford south of the Ban Karai Pass on 14 
December 1968. This allowed another laree 
influx of trucks prior to its interdiction by 
ARC LIGHT and tactical air strikes. 

The current bombing campaign has forced 
the enemy to pay a high price to keep his 
supply lines open through Laos to South 
Vietnam. 

Construction of camouflaged by-passes In 
mountainous terrain has required a sizeable 
expenditure of manpower and equipment. 
Road repair crews were harassed continually 
with cluster-type bombs and anti-personnel 
mines. Photographs show the enemy was 
forced to porter supplies around the In- 
terdicted points. 


As che bombing progressed, destruction of 
the jungle canopy made the enemy more 
vulnerable co attack. As a result of the air 
strikes, enemy traffic was delayed and his 
resupply efforts from time to time were dis- 
rupted. Trucks moved in smaller convoys to 
lessen vulnerability and were more widely 
dispersed in revetted “stalls.” Well-developed 
truck parks, with repair and support facili- 
ties, were denied the enemy by intensive 
bombing attacks. Improved Intelligence col- 
lection methods and better integration of in- 
formation made it easier to locate and at- 
tack the enemy. In addition to these fac- 
tors, enemy logistic requirements have been 
increasing. The enemy antiaircraft reaction 
has doubled, probably causing expenditure 
on the order of 100 tons per week in am- 
munition and logistic support of antiaircraft 
artillery battalions. Additional engineer, con- 
struction, and antiaircraft artillery battal- 
ions have been employed to defend and 
m ai n ta i n the road networks. 

But in spite of evidence that aerial at- 
tacks reduced the flow of enemy supplies to 
very low levels; notably in the periods 1—11 
November and 1—15 December at Mu Gia 
Pass, and 1 November— 15 December and 7—24 
January at Ban Karai Pass, intelligence re- 
ports indicate that the enemy has made a 
major effort to insure the continued for- 
ward movement of supplies for enemy forces 
ln Laos and South Vietnam, and that the 
enemy has pushed through sufficient ton- 
nages to provide the bulk of hia external 
supply requirements. Although it Is still too 
early to tell, experience during the first 
months of Intensified operations in Laos in- 
dicates that the current campaign may not 
significantly limit enemy supply flows into 
South Vietn am . The external supply require- 
ments of VC/NVA forces in South Vietnam 
are so s ma l l relative to enemy logistic capac- 
ity that it Is unlikely any air interdiction 
campaign can reduce it below the required 
levels. Est ima tes of external enemy require- 
ments from North Vietnam range from 30 
to 50 short tons per day (10-15 truckloads ).» 

If truck sightings are any indication of 
supply flow, a comparison between 1967 and 
1968 sightings, as shown below, indicates 
thac activity on the Laotian roads has not 
been effectively reduced by the current 
campaign. 

TRUCK SIGHTINGS IN LAOS PANHANDLE 


Month 1967 1963 


October. 992 1. 043 

November 4 , 249 4 , 395 

Oecember. 6,046 5,519 


Question 28b: What effect is the Laotian 
interdiction bombing having: b. In destroy - 
ing material in transit? 

It is estimated that nearly 8,000 tons of 
enemy supplies have been destroyed ln Laos 


a The exact magnitude for the supply flows 
and requirements is still not known with 
certainty. 
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In the period 1 November 1968-23 January 
1969. Visual sightings report a total of 1,682 
trucks destroyed. 706 trucks damaged, and 
a total of 13,130 secondary explosions and 
Ares caused by aerial attacks. The follow- 
ing table shows the breakout by type of 
damage and time period. 

MATERIEL DESTROYED IN LAOS 


Time 

period 

Type of damage 

Number 

Tons 

destroyed 

Nov. 1-30.... 

Trucks destroyed 

344 

567 

Dec. 1-31 

do 

637 

1.051 

Jan. 1-23 

do 

701 

1. 157 

Subtotals. . 


1.632 ■ 

2,775 

Nov. i-30 

Trucks damaged 

143 

59 

Oec. 1-31 

do 

220 

90 

Jan 1-23 


343 

140 

Subtotals. .. 


706 

223 

Nov. 1-30.... 

Fires/explosions 

3.219 

1, 207 

Dec. 1-31 


4.811 

1,804 

Jan. 1-23 

do 

3,659 

1,372 

Nov. 1 

Arc Light 

1,441 

540 

Jan. 23 ... ... 

Fires/explosions 



Subtotals... 


.. 13. 130 

4. 923 

Total tons destroyed 


7,937 


Source: Joint Chiefs of Staff (data for DIA is in substantial 
agreement). 


It has not been possible to estimate accu- 
rately the materiel destroyed In truck parks. 
Most of these targets are well hidden under 
foliage and BDA Is seldom available. More 
than 30 of these truck park areas have been 
heavily attacked. It is estimated that each 
contained from 20 to 50 trucks and may have 
contained between 50 to 500 tons of supplies, 
In addition to repair facilities. It Is possible 
also that storage, housing, medical and 
petroleum, oil, and lubricant facilities and 
blinkers, as well as communications equip- 
ment and arms were destroyed. 

These estimates Indicate destruction of 
about 95 tons of supplies per day in Laos 
since November 1, 1968. While this Is Im- 
pressive, it is not what really counts. The 
critical factor is the amount that reaches 
South Vietnam. Another equally critical 
factor is the amount of supplies already 
stored In South Vietnam. Much of the mate- 
rial destroyed was probably not destined for 
South Vietnam but was for consumption or 
storage in Laos. Since we have no control 
over Imports to North Vietnam or Inputs to 
Laos, it appears that the enemy can con- 
tinue to push sufficient supplies through 
Laos to South Vietnam in spite of relatively 
heavy losses inflicted by air attacks. 

Question 29a : What evidence was there on 
the significance of the principal strains im- 
posed on the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam {e.g. p in economic disruption , extra 
manpower demands , transportation block- 
ages, population morale ) ? 

ECONOMY 

By the time offensive air operations against 
NVN were stopped on 1 November 1968, most 
of the heavy industry and more than half of 
the electrical power generating capacity had 
been destroyed. Dispersion of industry and 
redistribution of labor resulted in serious in- 
efficiencies, which were aggravated primarily 
by the constant disruption of lines of com- 
munication. As. domestic economic require- 
ments became more difficult to satisfy, NVN 
became more dependent on external assist- 
ance. What NVN was unable to produce itself 
(guns, missiles, ammunition, trucks, food, 
etc.) or was destroyed by US air raids 
(cement, POL, steel, etc.) was Imported from 
abroad. Seaborne imports during 1968 totaled 
nearly 2 million metric tons, up from 1.4 
million metric tons during 1967. Pood im- 


ports nearly doubled during 1968, and ac- 
counted for about one- third of all imports. 
Likewise, Imports of fertilizer and petroleum 
products Increased. 

The economic (monetary) impact of the 
bombing is shown in the following table: 

Costs and benefits to NVN (1965-68) 


[In millions of dollars] 

Costs: 

Destroyed capital stock .. 215 

Lost: current production *400 

Destroyed facilities 153 


Total cost 768 

Benefits: 

Foreign economic aid 1,210 

Foreign Military aid 1, 845 


Total benefit 3, 055 


'* Estimate based on growth rates prior to 
1965. 

While air strikes destroyed about $770 
million worth of capital stock, military facili- 
ties, and current production, NVN received 
about $3,000 million worth of foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid from Communist Bloc 
countries. Thus, in terms of total economic 
and military resources available to support 
the war, NVN is better off todav than It was 
in 1965. 

It is generally agreed that the bombing 
did not significantly raise the cost of the war 
to NVN. This was because production facili- 
ties outside of NVN were not targetable and 
ample external aid was available from the 
Communist Bloc nations. The Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and Eastern European 
nations provided the bulk of the combat 
equipment and materiel used by enemy units 
in South Vietnam. The cost of this support 
to North Vietnam was negligible. 

Another major Impact of the bombing of 
North Vietnam was a shift within the labor 
force. Workers moved from food production 
to the repair of bomb-damaged facilities. The 
resulting food shortage created further dis- 
ruption at the ports by adding food Imports 
to an already overburdened military goods 
traffic. The economy of the country was fur- 
ther upset by the relocation of industry and 
by the move of over 30,000 of their most 
highly trained workers from the Hanoi area. 
In addition, it was estimated that over 

400.000 people filed from Hanoi and Hai- 
phong during the height of the bombing. 

EXTRA MANPOWER. DEMANDS 

Manpower dislocatons were apparent at 
the height of the air war. Women were as- 
suming a greater proportion of the workload, 
and 40,000 Chinese Communist construction 
troops and antiaircraft artillery units were 
moved into the country. Extra manpower 
was required for air defense, road and rail 
repair, logistical movement, industrial relo- 
cating, and rebuilding. A labor force of be- 
tween 475,000 and 600,000 Including women 
and children, was required In these areas to 
offset the effects of the airstrikes. About 

110.000 military personnel were assigned to 
air defense duties. This drain, plus the in- 
creasing number of combat losses, necessi- 
tated a lowering of Diilltary induction stand- 
ards with a like effect on the standards 
within their Armed Forces. Evidence from 
interrogation of North Vietnamese fishermen 
along the coast and from recent prisoners of 
war reflects the enormity of the manpower 
drain. Fifteen year-old villagers were con- 
scripted for military duty in South Vietnam. 
Many received no more than a few days 
training. The apprentice, technical, high 
school, and college entry classes were reduced 
sharply. 

In spite of these extra demands. It ap- • 
pears that NVN has enough manpower to 
continue the war at the high causalty rates 
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sustained in 1968A Most of the additional 
labor requirements have been met through 
normal population growth and through the 
use of their large pool of unemployed and 
underemployed citizens. 

TRANSPORT ATIO N 

The interdiction of major lines of com- 
munication made the flow of material 
throughout the country more costly and 
time consu m ing. The degree to which inter- 
diction was effective in reducing support of 
military forces in the south is difficult to 
measure. The difficulties brought on by the 
bombing were evident, however, in that the 
North Vietnamese were forced to build over 
1,200 miles of alternate highways and by- 
passes, employ alternate and less efficient 
modes of transport, restrict movement to 
nighttime, and Import large quantities of 
trucks and locomotives. 

While the transportation blockage heavily 
taxed the capability of North Vietnam to 
support the troops in South Vietnam, the 
flow of supplies continued. The rail transit 
time from Hanoi to Vlnh more than tripled, 
and rail traffic became almost non-existent 
from Vlnh southward. As a result, truck travel 
from Hanoi to Laos and the demilitarized 
zone areas increased 100 percent. But these 
effects simply increased the time necessary to 
move supplies; they did not deny supplies to 
the VC/NVA in South Vietnam. 

MORALE 

The bombing undoubtedly had adverse 
effects on the people of NVN. Individual 
citizens suffered many hardships. While the 
total supply of goods In NVN Increased, in- 
dividual standards of living declined. Food 
was rationed and consumer goods were 
scarce; and air raid warnings disrupted the 
lives of the populace and forced many to 
leave their homes. Moreover, it has been 
estimated that approximately 52,000 civilians 
were killed in NVN by US air strikes. 

Still, there is no evidence to suggest that 
these hardships reduced to a critical level 
NVN’s willingness or resolve to continue the 
conflict. On the contrary, the bombing actu- 
ally may have hardened the attitude of the 
people and rallied them behind the Govern- 
ment's programs. Firm population controls 
and a steady flow of propaganda from Hanoi 
have been credited with helping to maintain 
popular support for the regime. There is some 
evidence, however, indicating that morale 
and support for the war in NVN has declined 
significantly since the bombing halt. What- 
ever their feelings about the war, the people 
of NVN have lacked either the will or the 
means to make any dissatisfaction evident. 

The bombing also Impacted heavily on the 
morale of the North Vietnam soldiers moving 
to South Vietnam. Bombing made the Jour- 
ney difficult and hazardous, a fact reported 
by many prisoners after capture. 

Question 29b: What was the level of logis- 
tical throughput through the southern 
province of North Vietnam Just prior to the 
November bombing halt? To what extent did 
this level reflect the results of the US bomb- 
ing campaign? 

Estimates of the flow of supplies from the 
southern province of NVN to Laos vary 
widely. This Is because we have no reliable 


l The bombing may have killed up to 5% 
of the 285,000 infiltrating troops (about 
14,200 men in 1968). Although there are con- 
siderable uncertainties about this estimate, 
these losses would represent less than 3% 
of the 700,000 regular and militia troops re- 
maining in North Vietnam and are relatively 
small compared to the 180,000 VC/NVA re- 
portedly Wiled in South Vietnam in 1968. 
Infiltration losses of this magnitude would 
not appreciably limit VC/NVA force levels 
or activity rates in SVN. 
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means of measuring this flow. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff estimate that average of 
65 short tons per day flowed into Laos during 
the three months prior to the bombing halt. 
The Seventh Air Force estimated that the 
flow decreased from 340 tons per day in mid- 
July to 35 tons per day immediately prior to 
the bombing halt. The CIA and DIA estimate 
that an average of 165 short tons per day 
flowed into Laos during 1968. Some of this 
variation can be expiated by the seasons! 
variation in truck traffic as indicated by the 
following table of truck sightings in Route 
Packages 1, 2, and 3 in NVN. 

TRUCK SIGHTINGS IN NVN (ROUTE PACKAGES 1, 2, AND 3) 


Month 


January... 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June...... 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December.. 


383 
654 
770 
1. 731 
2.919 
3,388 
4. 254 
5.717 
2. 510 
1,037 
1.090 
1, 754 . 


2. 866 
1.037 
2. 142 
3.346 
5. 140 
3. 723 
4. 868 
3.337 
1.958 
1.488 


Source: DIA. 

jruck sightings dropped by a fac- 
tor of 5.5 from the peak In August to the 

!rov^-r? Ct ° ber 48 bad weather set in over 
NVN. The supply flow followed this trend 
Thus, one cannot attribute the entire de- 
crease in supply flow that occurred in the 

S°e«^eneS re ““ bombln e halt to bombing 

‘'Summer-1968 Interdiction 
Campaign had a special effect is difficult to 
assess. The following table compares truck 
frtrition in Route Packages 1, 2, and 3 in 
NVN for June- October in 1967 and 1968. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 

to uncertainty, the basic conclusion seems 
clear. The bombing failed to reduce support 
below required levels, even at the increased 

VfJ rate3 of 196a * external needs of 
the VC/NVA forces were so small relative to 
enemy capacity that it is doubtful any inter- 
diction campaign could have constrained 
their combat operations. Estimates of the 
NVA daily requirements for ammunition 
and weapons range from 30 to 50 short tons 

the equivalent of about 10 to 15 trucks ner 
day. * 

In addition to the destruction of supplies 
and lines of communication, the bombing 
campaign in NVN forced the enemy to pro- 
vide additional materiel to compensate for 
the interdiction losses, this in order to main- 
tain support for his forces in SVN at accept- 
able levels. Moreover, NVN was denied use 
of the more efficient means of transporta- 
tion (i.e., rail and coastal shipping). Use of 
these modes since the halt has enabled the 
enemy to move large amounts of materiel 
into the southern Panhandle. Movement 
south to Vinh by rail is estimated at 400 
short tons per day; by coastal watercraft, 
nearly 1,500 short tons per day. Truck ac- 
tivity now occurs throughout the day, 
whereas it was confined to the hours of dark- 
ness prior to the bombing halt. Further 
repairs and improvement to land Unes of 
communication, coupled with continued 
southward extension of north-south petro- 
leum, oils, and lubricants pipeline (1,100 
metric tons daily capacity) will further in- 
crease the enemy's logistic capability. 
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LAND IMPORT CAPACITY 

STM l9 ^hn N J N ,i mPOrted “ a7era S e 6,800 
STPD (short tons per day); 6,000 STPD 

by sea. and 800 STPD by land. Imports by 

1 t a fiS: w ~ hlgher in 1967. amounting to about 
1.100 STPD. However, the land lines of com! 
municatlon from China were not used to 
capacity. It is estimated that the two rail 
lines from China have a theoretical uninter- 
dicted capacity of about 8.000 STPD and the 
road network could provide an additional 

7.000 STPD during the dry season (normally 
June-September) and about 2,000 STPD dur- 
ing the poor weather months. The com- 

ca P acit 7 tbe land routes (9,ooo— 

10.000 STPD) is more than enough to trans- 
port North Vietnam's total import require- 
ments of about 7,000 STPD. If all seaborne 
imports were to come through China, con- 
siderable logistic problems would have to be 
solved by the Chinese regime. 


TRUCK ATTRITION IN NVN 

< EVALUATED DESTROYED IN ROUTE PACKAGES 1, 2, AND 3) 


Month 


1967 


1968 


June 

July 

August... 
September 
October 


Total. 


2,079 


2,499 


Source: DIA. 


sllow a 20 percent increase in 
attritloa ba the period June-October 
1968 over the same period in 1967. 

Rather than look at monthly estimates of 
truck sightings and attrition and supply 
flows, a better perspective on the overall ef- 
fect of the bombing in NVN on the supply 
flow into Laos is obtained by comparing esti- 
mates averaged over a whole year. The table 

de s Pite our Intensive 
1968 bombing campaign, NVN was able to in- 
nitrate supplies and equipment into Lao s 
than it required to support military opera- 
tions in SVN. The excess material was prob- 
ably stockpiled in Laos and SVN to support 
future operations. w 

v V 

INFILTRATION OF SUPPLIES INTO LAOS 
{Short tons per day} 


_ , Consumed 

Delivered and Available 

to Laos destroyed for SVN 


1967.. .. 

1968.. .. 


Required 
in SVN 


15-20 

30-50 


While the exact magnitude of these sup- 
plies flows and requirements are all subject 


' Question 29c: To what extent did Chinese 
r and Soviet aid relieve pressure on Hanoi? 

Soviet and Chinese aid to NVN has pro- 
vi ded . nearly all of the materiel required to 
carry on the war against SVN; NVN's con- 
tribution has been chiefly the over-all di- 
rection of the war and the input of troops 
to do the fighting. The bulk of this military 
and economic aid comes from the Soviet 
Union. Its assistance generally has consisted 
of a sophisticated air defense system and 
training for associated personnel, artillery, 
petroleum products, transportation equip- 
ment, and food. Chinese aid has consisted 
pr imar ily of small arms and ammunition. 
Without such aid, NVN long since would have 
been forced to reduce the scope of fighting 
in SVN to the guerrilla-warfare level. 

One consequence of aid from outside coun- 
tries was a lessening of economic pressures 
on Hanoi in the conduct of its war effort. 
On the other hand, dependence on outside 
countries for economic support may have 
resulted in an Increase in the political lever- 
age which could be exerted on Hanoi's war 
policies by other Communist states. 

Another consequence of foreign aid di- 
rectly affected the bombing campaign. The 

provision of a complete air defense system 

including MIG aircraft, surface-to-air mis- 
sile systems, and antiaircraft guns — enabled 
NVN to mount a vigorous defense against US 
air attacks. This air defense environment had 
significant effects on our bombing perform- 
ance and tactics. 

Seaborne imports to North Vietnam dur- 
ing 1968 increased by almost 40 percent over 
1967. The increase was caused mostly by a 
40 percent rise In food and a 56 percent rise 
in petroleum shipments over the previous 
year from both the USSR and China. Large 
amounts of flour and rice were delivered last 
year to supplement the below-average har- 
vests in North Vietnam. The delivery of such 
items permitted the movement of men and 
supplies to SVN and the maintenance of a 
subsistence-level diet in NVN. 

Question 29d: What are current views on 
the proportion of war-essential imports that 
could come into North Vietnam over the rail 
or road lines from China , even if all imports i 
oy sea were denied and a strong effort even 
made to interdict ground transport? What i 
is the evidence? , 


interdiction or imports prom china 

it If seaborne imports can be denied to NVN, 
10 tier ability to successfully pursue the war 
t, in SVN would be dependent on land imports 
!- from China. 

7 , A strong effort to interdict road and rati 
transport from Communist China through 
ir North Vietnam would require a concerted and 
if coordinated air interdiction campaign against 
d all transportation: military support; petro- 

- leum oil, and lubricants power; Industrial; 
0 air defense; and communications target sys- 

- terns. The interrelationship of the effects of 
destruction of targets in one category to the 
effectiveness of others is such that a cumula- 

» tive impact is achieved. The air campaign, 
would be conducted In such a manner as to 
be free of the militarily confining constraints 
> which have characterized the conduct of the 
. war in the north in the past. The concept 
would preclude attacks on population as a 
. target but would accept high risks of civilian 
! casualties in order to achieve destruction of 
war-supporting targets. 

An interdiction campaign as described 
above, when employed in conjunction with 
denial of sea imports, would, in large part, 
isolate Hanoi and Haiphong from each other 
and from the rest of the country. Isolation 
of Hanoi, the focal point of the road and 
rail system, would be highly effective in re- 
ducing North Vietnam's capability to rein- 
force aggression in South Vietnam. Impor- 
tation of war-supporting material would be 
seriously reduced. Road capacities would be 
reduced by a factor well in excess of the esti- 
mated 50 percent believed to have been ac- 
complished during the summer months of 
1966 and 1967. Over time. North Vietnam’s 
capability to cope with the cumulative ef- 
fects of such an air campaign would be sig- 
nificantly curtailed. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that re- 
sumption of an interdiction campaign simi- 
lar to that carried out In Route Package I 
between July and 1 November 1968 would 
assure almost total interdiction of truck and 
waterborne movement of supplies into the 
demilitarized zone and Laos. Naval blockade 
offshore and interdiction of Regional Pack- 
age H to Thanh Hao would further enhance 
this effort. 

Commitment of B— 52 forces following 
heavy and unrestricted suppression of de- 
fenses by fighters, could reduce the amount 
of time to accomplish the above. Although 
the North Vietnamese have established, a 
significant by-pass capability, the transpor- 
tation nets remain vulnerable at many key 
points. The locomotive population could be 
attrited quickly if all buffer restrictions were 
removed near the Chinese border. 

There Is not sufficient data available at 
this time on either the cost or the effective- 
ness of an air campaign against these land 
lines to reach a firm conclusion as to the 
chances of isolating NVN from her neighbors. 
Past attempts to cut rail, road, and water 
networks in NVN have met with considera- 
ble difficulties. It has been estimated that a 
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minimum of 6.000 attack sorties per month 
would be required against the two rail lines 
from China. Even at this level of effort, the 
North Vietnamese could continue to use the 
rail lines to shuttle supplies if they were 
willing to devote sufficient manpower to re- 
pair and transhipment operations. Interdic- 
tion of the road system would be still more 
difficult. Since the bombing halt north of 19° 
in April 1963, North Vietnam has repaired 
ail major road and railway bridges, con- 
structed additional bypasses and alternative 
routes and expanded the railroad capacity 
by converting large segments from meter to 
dual gauge truck. These Improvements would 
make even more difficult prolonged interdic- 
tion of the overland lines of communication. 

We currently fly approximately 7,000 sorties 
per month against two primary roads in Laos 
without preventing throughput truck traf- 
fic; the road network from China has 7-10 
principal arteries and numerous bypasses. 
Finally, the monsoonal weather In NVN 
would make it difficult to sustain interdiction 
on the land lines of communication. Poor 
visibility would prevent air strikes during 
25-30% of the time during good weather 
months and 50-65% of the time during poor 
weather months. Thus, it is not possible to 
give a definitive amount to the question of 
how much war-essential imports could come I 
into NVN if sea Imports are denied and a I 
strong air campaign is initiated. 

Attention would also have to be given to 
interdiction of supplies coming Into SVN 
from Cambodia. Over the past 2 years, the 
enemy's use of Cambodia as a supply base 
and a place of refuge has become more pro- 
nounced. During the period October 1967 
to September 1968, 10,000 tons of munitions 
transited Sihanoukville and are suspected of 
having been delivered to enemy forces In 
the Cambodia-Republic of Vietnam border 
regions. This amount represents more than 
enough ordnance to satisfy the arms and 
ammunition requirements for all enemy 
forces In South Vietnam during the same 
period. Thus, the act of sealing off the 
enemy's Cambodian supply lines must be 
considered as an integral part of any plan 
to prevent supplies from reaching enemy 
forces in the Republic of Vietnam. 

Question 29e: What action has the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam taken to reduce 
the vulnerability and importance of Hanoi 
as a population and economic center (e.g., 
through population evacuation and economic 
dispersal ) ? 

North Vietnam has attempted to reduce the 
vulnerability of Hanoi and Haiphong to US 
air strikes. A large segment of the civilian 
population (estimates range from 40—70% of 
the total) was evacuated from those two 
populated areas while US bombing operations 
were being conducted in the north. Some 
evacuees have drifted back into the city 
since the bombing halt, and a few schools 
reportedly have been reopened; however, the 
evacuated order has not been rescinded. In 
addition to personnel evacuation, the North 
Vietnamese dispersed most small industry, 
schools, hospitals, and government adminis- 
tration in Hanoi and Haiphong. There is no 
indication that these facilities have returned. 
Finally, N^rt^ Vietnam has constructed an 
effective and extensive system of air raid 
shelters for Hanoi residents, and blast wails 
are under construction around important 
facilities such as the thermal power plant. 
Hanoi and Its environs are also protected by 
a well-integrated air-defense system. 

Although the North Vietnamese have at- 
tempted to reduce the Importance and vul- 
nerability of Hanoi and Haiphong, these two 
cities still remain essential to their war ef- 
fort. Approximately %Q% of the North Viet- 
namese imports enter through the port of 
Haiphong, and Hanoi Is the logistic center 
for all rail, road, and water lines of com- 
munication from China. Both cities are Im- 


portant storage areas for war-supporting 
supplies and materiel. It has been reported 
that some fuel and Industrial equipment are 
being sent directly to new regional sites and 
rural areas away from Hanoi where new fac- 
tories will be set up. 

The buildup of a major logistics support/ 
trans-shipment complex in the Than Hoa 
and Vlnh area since April 1968 has shifted 
this Important war-support function from 
the Hanoi area. The buildup of Quang Khe 
and Dong Hoi since the bombing halt has 
further reduced dependence on Hanoi. How- 
ever, the success of this dispersal is dependent 
in large measures upon unrestricted ship 
movements south from Haiphong. Hanoi con- 
tinues to be a bottleneck for all land traffic 
from China. 

DEPARTMENT OP STATE TELEGRAM 

5. Prior to Tet 1968 any public discussion of 
negotiations was generally regarded as noth- 
ing short of direct assistance to the enemy. 
Even private discussion of the subject was 
very cautious and limited. Dealing with the 
NLF was hardly discussed in any form. The 
general assumption being that the NLF 
would be destroyed as an organization, and 
Its members reintegrated into society as in- 
dividuals (probably with a definite and last- 
ing stigma as a result of their former Com- 
munist connection). 

6. While there is now a broad consensus on 
the need to negotiate with Hanoi, dealing 
wi th t he NLF remains a sensitive ancfsome- 
times hazardous subject. The November USG- 
GVN impasse over the role of the NLF at 
Paris reflected the fact that most SVN lead- 
ers remain profoundly reluctant to accord the 
NLF any status whatever. This does not mean 
that there has been no movement of opinion 
as regards the NLF, however. This movement 
Is reflected In the series of controversial state- 
ments about the NLF — and reactions to 
them — which have agitated the SVN political 
scene since shortly after the partial bombing 
halt: 

7. In mid-April J968 presidential peace 
candidate ’Truong Dlnh Dzu told foreign 
correspondents that h e favored talks w ith 
t he NLF. According to some reports, he also 
a dvocated coalition government. (Dzu and 
his family claim that he merely said non- 
Communlst elements of the NLF should be 
Included ” In the goverameht7~~The GVN 
promptl y re-arrested ~Dzu fo r these remarks 
(he had bee n In "protec tive "custody" follow- 
ing Tet) . As far as we could determine then, 
r the“‘ vast majority of the Vietnamese body 
politic considered the arrest richly deserved 
and Dzu's remarks quite beyond the pale. 

B. About the same time that Dzu made 
his comments about the NLF, then Foreign 
Minister Tran Van Do reportedly told the 
“Gazette De Lausanne" that after a settle- 

: ment was reached with Hanoi the GVN could 
I talk with the NLF “as well as other armed 
I dissidents, just as Diem did In 1954". Do also 
reportedly said “we do not deny the exist- 
ence of the NLF which is a powerful organi- 
zation, but we do deny its existence as a 
government." 

C. Do's remarks prompted a stormy pro- 
test from Hoa Hao and Cao Dai leaders who 
felt that he had compared them to the NLF 
(they were chief among the armed dissidents 
with whom Diem parleyed in 1954) . Perhaps 
more significant. Do was questioned sharply 
by the assembly on whether his remarks 
represented any “shift toward the NLF". Do 
backed water and explained that he only 
meant to say that following negotiations 
(with Hanoi, nationalist members of the NLF 
/who put down their arms could return to 
ithe nationalist ranks. As for Communists in 
‘ the NLF, they^ would be sent to North Viet 
; Nam! Despite his disclaimers, Do's comments 

probably increased the pressures which re- 
I suited shortly in the removal of the LOC 
I Government. 

' D. Early -in his tenure as prime minister. 
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some of Huong's opponents charged that he 
■ was soft on the NLF. Perhaps in part as a 
[response to this attack, the Huong Govern- 
ment adopted, at least by implication, a 
very hard line on the NLF. First indication 
of this posture was the response to Dr. Pha n 
Quang Dan’s June 3 Stanford University 
s peecn in whi ch he commented on dealing 
with the NLF! Named Minister of State 
while in the US, Dan was su mmarn? rjig- 
m lssed before ever taking up his port folio. 
Another indication of Huong's position was 
the trial and sentencing of Truong Dlnh 
Dzu for his Agjdl cpmments about the NLF. 
Tried July 26 by a military court, Dzu got 
five years of hard labor. 

E. There was some confusion in Viet Nam 
about exactly what Dan said in the US. In 
part this was due to somewhat different 
American press versions of his statements. 
In his Stanford speech Dan reportedly ob- 
served that it is Impossible to .kill all the 
communists in SVN and so some kind of 
agreement must be reached with them. Ac- 
cording to UP I, he also- advocated i 
<falksj with the n £f. ( He evidently made it 
clear to' e veryone that he was comp l ately- 
o ppos ed^ to coalition government.) The gen- 
erSl” Tmp ressioa here was that Dan was pro- 
posing direct — and by implication, equal — 
negotiations with the NLF. On his return to 
Viet Nam, Dan “explained" that he had 
merely meant to advocate discussions with 
in dividu al nationalists in the NLF in the 
framework of the Chieu Hoi program. 

‘F. While there was a good bit of private 
sympathy for Dan, a number of our contacts 
observed that he was prob ably lu st ahead 
ofthe times. He was still treate d as a politi cal 
leper. His recantation on hTs~ return appar- 
ently did not cause any consideration of 
his reinstatement in the government, and 
I political groups gave him a wide berth. Reac- 
tion to Dzu's July trial was even more 
harsh. Most Vietnamese believed that Dzu 
had advocated coalition government with the 
Communists, and we heard no expressions of 
sympathy or support for him. 

G. While Dr. Dan’s dismissal and Dzu’s 
trial were probably related in part to Huong’s 
political need to demonstrate his firm posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the NLF, they also reflected 
popular outrage over the prolonged enemy 
shelling_of Saigon and other populatio n cen - 
ters which "occurred in Ma y and "J une. If 
opinion about dealings with the NLF had 
softened gradually though slightly after the 
partial bombing halt, it seemed, .to harden 
perceptibly in mid-year. 

H. The announcement November 1 tha.t 
the U.S. was preparing to sit down with 
t he NLF . with the strong implication that we 
expected the GV N to do likewise, was a pro- 
found shock to~ Vietnamese leaders in. both 
official and private circles. The March 31 
partial bombing halt, the opening of U.S.- 
Hanoi talks, and Thieu’s effective efforts had 
prepared public opinion for a negotiated set- 
tlement of the war, but Vietnamese in gen- 
eral had only very tentatively examined the 
problem of what to do with the NLF i n such 
a negotiated settlement, isfovember 1 they 
were suddenly confronted with the possi- 
bility o f imm ediate, face to Jkce stalks -.with 
the NCF on an "equal basis. The first reac- 
tion was an emo tiona l rejection of the whole 
Idea. During the prolonged GVN-USG im- 
passe that followed, however, nationalists 
generally felt compelled to confront the di- 
lemma of what to do about the NLF. 

I. This renewed nationalist consideration of 
the NLF problem was reflected both In Prime 
Minister Huong’s comments to the New York 
Times November 23 and in the relatively mild 
public reaction to those comments. Accord- 
ing to that rather disjointed report, Huong 

| said that the GVN could deal with the NLF 
I as an armed opposition group, that the NLF 
could send a “delegation" to Saigon or 
another country such as Laos for discus- 
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slons with GVN authorities, that internal 
political questions could be discussed with 
the NLF. Tf they acknowledged that they are 
not a government, and that the NLF could 
form a political party if its members gave up 
communist ideology and disarmed. (In a later 
clarification in Viet Nam press, Huong said 
that the NLF must lay down its arms and give 
up communist doctrine before any talks with 
the GVN could take place.) 

J. Huong's critics did not fail to point out 
that his remarks were not all that far re- 
moved from the statements which had caused 
him to dismiss Dr. Dan from the cabinet. 
But criticism in press and assembly was 
muted, and in private little exception was 
taken to Huong's statements by most SVN 
political figures. This mild reaction was partly 
’due to the nearly total preoccupation with 
the USG-GVN split and the need to find a 
way to get the GVN to Paris. However, it also 
represented a significant movement of 
political opinion toward the idea of dealing 
, with the NLF in some fashion. 

K. Vice President Ky's December 21 com- 
ments on “Face the Nation”, reiterated in 
part at the Saigon Airport on his return to 
Viet Nam December 23. also revealed the 
'Shift in Vietnamese opinion. Ky said in es- 
sence that while the GVN will not recognize 
the NLF as an “entity" or a government, it is 
prepared to talk with the NLF about Internal 
SVN problems because the NLP is a “reality 
Ky s views on the proper timing and con- 
text of such talks was not entirely clear, but 
i seemed to be saying that once negotia- 
• tions were under way for the withdrawal of 
. NVN forces from SVN, the GVN would con- 

/ sider 2* meeting with the NLF in South Viet 
/ Nam. 

L. There appeared to be very little opposi- 
tion to the substance of Ky's remarks. Official 
reaction was muted, in part perhaps because 
Ky's remarks were not agreed on beforehand 
by Thieu and other GVN leaders. None of the 
top GVN leaders made any comment on Ky’s 
formula, Ky’s remarks never appeared in 
Viet Nam press, and official sDokesmen — 

, after a delay of ten days — finally Insisted that 
Ky s statements in no way constituted any 
departure from previous GVN policy. 

M. Much more significant than official 
silence was the apparent lack of opposition 
in non-governmental circles. While many 
expressed amazement that “Superhawk" Ky 
should make such statements and seme made 
fun of the fine semantic line between “re- 
ality” and “entity", virtually none opposed 
the basic idea that it would be necessary at 
some point for the GVN to discuss internal 


SVN matters with NLF representatives. As 
noted above, the lack of adverse reaction to 
Huong's comments to the New York Times 
may have been due in part to popular pre- 
occupation with the November GVN-USG 
impasse. This was no longer the case when 
Ky made his statements to “Face the Na- 
tion", and the mild reaction to Ky’s ccm- 
ments must be taken as a reflection of a 
considerable shift in SVN opinion sines early 
1968. 

N. Considering the foregoing sequence of 
official statements and reactions to them, it 
now seems safe to say that South Vietnamese 
Nationalists generally accept the proposition 
that the GVN will at some point and in some 
form be obligated to deal directly with the 
NLF. In large part this conclusion flows from 
the now general understanding that the US 
commitment is not endless and a negotiated 
settlement is inevitable. However, this change 
in Nationalist opinion also reflects increased 
confidence In GVN and RVNAF ability to 
handle the NLF and the .-Viet Cong if they 
are de prive d of the heavy support they now 
g^Jfrom~~HameT~gTT?r~ t l ie C ommtmtsfr--bloc. 
(FrobaBIy'thls hew-coafldenue hrreflected in 
part in the fact that there is Increasing talk 
| in political circles about there being some 
j “Nationalists" in the NLF ranks who can be 
/weaned away from the Communist cause). 
Having accepted the idea of some kind of 
negotiation with the NLF, a great many if not 
most Vietnamese political leaders are now 
thinking about the possible form of a GVN- 
NIF agreement. Most of" their ratheFpainful 
and muted debate on this question revolves 
j around the possibility of somehow changing 
the NLF into a legal, law-abiding, and at least 
ostensibly non-Communist political party 
under the' co rrect tungt r. 

8. Nationalist conditions for Integrating 
the NLF into the political life of the nation 
remain very hard, at least on the surface. 
In general nationalists totally reject any kind 
of p arity with the NLF. Most if not all profess 
to see talks with the NLF taking place only 
after Hanoi has_withdrawn its troops and 
logistics support: they generally insist on 
NLF acknowledgement of the legality of the 
GVN and t he Constitu tion, including at least 
pro-forma "a^cceptancgjof ^Article 4 (the basic 
antl-Comm unist provision of the constitu- 
tion) -the majority want the NLFtp disavow 
Communist i deology as well as disarm. 

9. These conditions are not Immutable. 
In large part nationalist leaders are still 
groping for a position on the NLF which Is 
at once realistic and not too risky. Most are 


aware that the terms described in Para 8 
above would amoun t to surrender in NLF 
eyes and fer that _reas on a re jib c realLstir? 
While they seldom say it, most also un- 
doubtedly go on to conclude that a consid- 
erably softer formula must ultimately be ac- 
cepted. Their difficulty, however, is that they 
find it extremely hard tc envisage any softer 
formula which dees not entail risks which 
i they now regard as quite unacceptable. 

10. There are some minority opposition 
groups which seem so fear accommodation 
with the NLF m uch less than the majority. 
These probably include the An Quang Bu d- 
dhists . some Song Dao Catholics, a few 
smaTT leftist labor unions, and possibly some 
radical southern factions. Some of these 
groups are heavily infiltrated it not con- 
trolled outright by the enemy. Probably most ; 
of the remainder are motivated more by their 
Intense opposition to the government than 
by a sober conviction that the nationalise 
side can or must take more risks in dealing 
with the NLF. At the moment these groups 
are small and wield little political influence. 

11. The position of these opposition groups 
is rarely articulated, even in private, and 
probably varies considerably from group to 
group. Like other nationalists, they are grop- 
ing for a solution which meets their needs 
and the requirements of the situation as 
they see it. However, it is safe to say that 
most of these factions would be quite willing 
to see the constitution scrapped and the 
present” government- - replaced., as' ' p art . of a 
se ^ththe NFL. ( An Quang in par- 
ticular would' welcome such conditions as the 
fulfillment of their long-standing desire to 

humble their old antagonists, Thie.u_.and 

KyT) Yet probably very few — excepting of 
course those controlled by the enemy— -would 
feel ready to accept a coalit ion ynvpm mftnt-. 
a s "tire pri ce- of pea~ce~with the NLF. 

"127 in strmrif cair-be- said - that Nationalist 
attitudes toward the NLF have moved a long 
way from the general assumption of pre-Tec 
1968 that the NLF could be destroyed and 
the problem thereby" r'e'solvedr* It Is now 
widely accepted that at some point the GVN 
will have to deal directly with the NLF and 
find some means for reintegrating it into the 
political life of the nation. While opinion 
has thus moved a long way and is still mov- 
ing, Nationalists are still confronted by a 
very painful dilemma. This is because Na- 
tionalists generally remain unable to envis- 
age a GVN-NLF agreement which the NLF 
wo uld accept and which would not at the 
same time pose a very grave threat of a Com- 
munist takeover of South Vietnam. 




HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — Thursday, May 11, 1972 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Reverend Clarence L. Fossett, 
D-D., Wesley United Methodist Church 
Washington. D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, we thank Thee for the 
earth and the fullness thereof, the world 
and those who dwell therein. Grateful are 
we that we v c^n join with Thee in Thy 
work of creation and redemption. 

We praise Thee for the many ways 
Thou hast favored us as a nation. Re- 
mind us that we^who have received free- 
ly, have been commanded to give freely. 
Let us not forget that privilege carries 
responsibility. Bless our President and 
all other officials, especially these elected 
representatives of our people. Inspire all 
of us to be instruments of Thy peace. 
Hasten the day, O Lord, when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation. 


and when they shall not learn war any 
more. 

In the spirit of Christ, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 13334. An act to establish certain 
positions in the Department of the Treasury, 
to fix the compensation for those positions, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 557. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing . the printing of additional 
copies of House Report No. 92-911. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1379. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a volunteers in 
the national forests program, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (HR. 8140) entitled “An act to 
promote the safety of ports, harbors, wa- 
terfront areas, and navigable waters of 
the United States/’ disagreed to by the 
House: agrees to the conference asked by 



